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Foreword 


The idea of this hoot came to me on one of the several journeys 
I made with the express purpose of visiting the palaces and castles 
built by the German princes during the eighteenth century 
Wandering through these palaces, alternately pompous replicas 
of Louis XIV chateaux, or endowed with that grace so characteris- 
tic of the Louis XV period, strolling through parks now formal os 
the classic prototypes of Le N6tre, now artless and neglected in the 
English manner, or filled with unexpected chmoiseries, my initial 
curiosity soon became an obsession The visitor is eager to know 
more of the creators of these magnificent domains, frames from 
which the pictures have vanished, than he can learn from the 
vague and usually erroneous information given by the guides He 
would like a glimpse into the private lives of the figures who dwelt 
in them, and who perhaps deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 

I had already been struck by a phrase Voltaire wrote m a letter 
to his niece, Mme Denis ‘The majority of the German Courts to- 
day are like those of the ancient Paladins They are old castles 
where one seeks amusement One finds there pretty ladies-m- 
waitmg, handsome bachelors, they engage mountebanks 11 
I was anxious to pursue my researches in a subject which I 
already had vaguely in mind, when I came across Heinrich Heme’s 
appreciation of the vast work — it comprises no fewer than forty- 
four volumes— on the Gei man courts by the Austrian, Vehse It ap- 
peared in the middle of the nineteenth century ‘ The Germans, ’ 
he says, ‘ will at last meet their princes face to face What a superb 
menagerie of highly original animals . true masterpieces of the 
Good Lord m which He has given free reign to poetic fantasy and 
an author’s talent which fills me with admiration No human artist 
could have conceived such figures, neither a Shakespeare nor a 
Raupach. We can only see in them the handiwork of God.’ 

1 Letter from Berlin, dated 22nd August 1750 
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And. sure enough, day by day as I continued my investigations, 

I saw arise from the past, complementing certain well-known 
characters, princely figures who m their eccentncity surpassed my 
wildest hopes. In their retinues could be found a number of 
Germanic types such as we are wont to conceive them' the churl- 
ish roisterer always ready to draw his sword, the cynic entirely 
preoccupied with his selfish pleasures, the scholar covered with 
dust from the libraries meditating upon some system of philo- 
sophy, the man of letters or poet m tireless quest of some hazy 
ideal; and even the forlorn sentimental youth walking with dole- 
ful sighs in the moonlight hy the brook The procession was 
rounded off by a few women, some beautiful and gracious, m love 
with literature and art; others violent, ambitious, sensual and 
depraved. 

The mass of documents relating to the period enables one to 
paint highly -coloured pictures which have no claim to represent 
lmtory, but merely the by-paths of history Leaving aside the vast 
political and philosophical developments, I have been content to, 
collect these images and to present the settings and the characters 
with as little pedantry as possible In these chronicles of the small 
German courts I have adhered to the naturalistic, to the anec- 
dote which often affords a better likeness than any reflection of 
great profundity Voltaire called the eighteenth century ‘the cen- 
tury of trifles ’ ; let us stick to these 1 trifles ’ for they too have their 
own particular savour 

My sources of information have been mainly the memon s and 
autobiographies of contemporary Germans These publications, it 
is true, are of only minor importance, since the Germans of the 
period did not affect this type of literature which abounds in 
France, where it is unrivalled. 

These personal memories can fortunately be completed by the 
accounts of travellers , 1 and by correspondence between the various 
Pences and their satellites: courtiers, scholars, philosophers, his- 
torians, poets, artists 

The originality of this volume will consist m the combing of 

Travellers are not always very reliable observers, and Voltaire was of 
the opinion that in their tales one found the most ‘printed lies’ 
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numerous German works wlucli in the course of the past fifty 
years have dealt with this particular subject — works so little 
known that one might almost say the material is ‘hitherto un- 
published’ These huge tomes — they are rarely less than a thou- 
sand pages— are both scholarly and conscientious, stuffed with 
facts and observations on German customs and culture, they aie 
a gold-mine of reference, but their presentation is so confusing 
and the text so indigestible that they intimidate the most 
inquisitive. 

The study of the eighteenth century is inexhaustible Why does 
the mind constantly revert to this period, which has the pnvilege 
of always remaining attractive? It is because all the characters 
which made it live, although close to us in time, today seem so 
different and remote that they are a constant source of entertain- 
ment. However small the part they played, it was never an in- 
significant one 

I shall deal with a vanished world, the world whose demise the 
Prince de Ligne already recorded m Ins memoirs ‘I have seen the 
last splendoius of Europe . I have seen Potsdam, Sans-Souci. 

. With Prince Charles of Lorraine I saw the fall of the Low 
Countries, and a pretty, secure court, where there was always 
frivolity, drinking, dining and hunting . I have seen all the 
courts of the Empire disappear, the fetes of Duke Karl of Wurt- 
temberg, the gallantry, the French plays and all the social 
pleasures at the court of the last Margrave of Bayreuth, the luxury 
and etiquette of Bonn and Mainz, the solidity and joviality of the 
courts of Karlsruhe, Mannheim, Munich, Erlangen, down to the 
very smallest, that of the last Prince of Thurn and Taxis, which 
although a trifle ridiculous was no less magnificent And I have 
nowhere seen replaced m Europe all the great houses of the 
nobility which had to give up pages, guards and gentlemen-in- 
waitmg, but still maintained a great air of distinction with their 
footmen, horses, social gatherings, open hoards, and occasional 
diversions I have seen them all disappear ’ 

Since the days when the Prince de Ligne wrote these dis- 
illusioned words, many events have transformed Germany His 
statement alone renders more precious the memories m stone, and 

[> 3 ] 
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the beautiful gardens filled with the sad reveries that a past that 
will never return invariably evokes 

Forewords are rather like virtue- they are necessary but there 
should not be too much of them Since the shortest are probably 
the best, let me proceed to my subject, after carefully defining the 
background of the characters I piopose to portray. 



PART I 


Germany after the Peace 
of Westphalia 




CHAPTER ONE 


Germany in the Eighteenth Century 



Before piesenting tlie pictures which compose this work it seems 
to me necessary to give a brief outline — however sketchy and in- 
complete — of the state of Germany in the eighteenth century, 
A glance at the political constitution, social structure, living con- 
ditions and customs of a country which is so near to us and yet so 
remote may help the reader to a better understanding of many 
details which will emerge in the text 

‘Germany’, in other words, the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German People, was a political organism which had no analogy in 
Europe. It extended fiom Trieste to the Baltic, from the sources 
of the Elbe to the Dutch frontier 1 At its head was the European 
heir to the Ciown of Charlemagne and the temporal leader of 
Christianity, as the Pope was its spiritual leader. In actual fact he 
was only master of his hereditary Austrian possessions 2 This state 

1 From the political point of view, the Empire had been divided since 
1512 into ten ‘circles' or Reichskreise 1 Austria (belonging to the House 
of Habsburg) 2 Burgundy (id ) 5 Upper Saxony (comprising Pomer- 
ania, Lubeck, Hamburg and Bremen) 4 Lower Saxony 5 Westphalia 
(comprising Munster, Paderborn, Osnabruck, Cleve, Oldenburg, Liege, 
Aix-la-Chdpelle and Doitmund) 6 The Upper Rhine (with the bishop- 
rics of Basel and Strasbourg, Speyer, Worms and Fulda) 7 The Rhine- 
land (including the four electorates Cologne, Trier, Mainz and the 
Palatinate) 8 Swabia (with Baden, Wurttemberg, Constance, Augsburg, 
twenty-three bishoprics and free towns of winch Nordhngen, despite its 
small population, possessed a Senate) 9 Franconia (with Ansbach, Bay- 
reuth, a part of the bishoprics of Wurzburg and Bamberg) 10 Bavaria 
(including Passau, the free town of Ratisbon and the bishopric of 
Salzburg) 

s He received only the revenues, which were considerable, from his 
Austrian possessions , almost nothing as head of the German Reich and a bare 
1 5,000 florms fiom the Jews of whom he was the self-declared protector 

B Cw] 
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of affairs caused a conflict of interests between Austria and the 
Empire which was often apparent. A second opposition arose be- 
tween the Empire and the states forming the German bloc. 
While the latter were hereditary, the head of the former was 
appointed by the Electors. This elective Empire — apart from a 
few short-lived exceptions — was to a certain extent the hei editary 
right of the House of Habsburg, reigning in Vienna. There were 
two main reasons for this in the First place the Electois were in- 
clined to choose their Emperor from among the Austrian princes, 
considering it proper that the head should have an uncontested 
authority m his own nght and through his family — the Austrian 
family of course was the most powerful of all the families m 
Germany. In the second place the wealthy House of Habsburg 
managed to acquire the majority of the votes, thanks to enormous 
sums disbursed on the eve of the elections. 

Among the elements assembled m the Empire, one finds nine 
electors, six of them laymen (Bavana, Bohemia, Saxony, Bran- 
denburg, the Palatinate and Hanover) and three ecclesiastics 
(Mainz, Cologne and Tner-Coblenz), then a host of principalities, 
great or small, a certain number of important cities, under the 
sole jurisdiction of the Emperor, and finally towns winch enjoyed 
autonomy 1 

1 The free cities such as Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck were wealthy 
as a result of their trade with neighbouring and. remote countries . Frank- 
fort profited greatly from its annual fairs and the influx of visitors to the 
coronations of the Emperors Lady Mary "VVortley-Montagu, during a 
journey to Germany, in a letter of the 22nd August 1716, points out the 
differences which existed between the free towns and those governed by 
absolute sovereigns, ‘as is the case in the majority of the small German 
states' ‘In the first’, she said, 'there appears an air of commerce and 
plenty The streets are well-built, and full of people, neatly and plainly 
dressed The shops are loaded with merchandise, and the commonalty 
clean and cheerful In the other, a sort of shabby finery, a number of 
dirty people of quality tavdered out, narrow, nasty streets out of repair, 
wretchedly thm of inhabitants, and above half of the common sort asking 
alms ’ The free town*, possessing no territory, coveted by the neighbour- 
ing pnnces with whom they had to negotiate, gradually lost their liber- 
ties. Cologne, always so jealous of her prerogatives, declined to the point 
where she was called 4 the city of mendicants ’ , Augsburg was absorbed by 
Bavaria Only the great northern seaports were to resist progressive en- 
croachments for some time 
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The Thirty Years War (1618-48) swept over Germany like a 
devastating cyclone, reducing the country to a desert, engulfing 
thousands of villages, two-thirds of the houses and nine-tenths of 
the cattle; to the point that, in a country which had previously 
been flourishing, one could now travel forty miles without finding 
the trace of a hamlet Trees sprouted from collapsed roofs, and in 
market-place of Wiesbaden a wood had grown which became 
the haunt of rabbits and stags. In the ravaged countryside there 
were more wild animals than peasants. The population of Wurt- 
temberg fell from 400,000 to 40,000 Trade was dead and the 
Hanseatic League dissolved. In this Germany which had fallen 
to the lowest depths of misery the suicides could no longer be 
counted 

This tragic period suddenly halted the march of German civili- 
zation, with the result that it remained half a century behind 
France. One might almost say that at about 1650, m this Germanic 
land thrust back into complete barbarism by a period of murder 
and pillage, everything had to start afresh the state, religion, for- 
tunes, society, science, literature and morality As a result of these 
unfortunate wars, even the central authority of the Emperor was 
reduced, whereas the royal power m victonous France increased. 
In future the Emperor bore but an empty title. According to the 
Duchess Luise of Saxe-Weimar, he was no longer the ‘ruler’ of 
the ancient Germanic Empire but only its 1 head of state ’, and the 
coronation of the Emperors at Frankfort became that Shrove 
Tuesday ceremony which Ritter von Lang describes so wittily m 
his meraons 

After the Peace of Westphalia (1648) which brought the Thirty 
Years War to a close, the political status of Germany changed She 
became a large autocracy composed of a king, electors, prmces and 
imperial towns The German princes, whose sovereignty was con- 
firmed, shook off the tutelage of Vienna, encouraged by the sup- 
port of Louis XIV, who seemed to offer them protection against 
Austrian hegemony. They made every effort to loosen the bonds 
which attached them to an emperor who, once considered the un- 
contested ruler, now appeared to be merely a facade They learned 
the secrets of despotism In future they were to develop a senti- 
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meat of absolute power and a taste for imposing complete depen- 
dence upon their subordinates. Germany was ripe for slavery. 

By the Treaties of Westphalia, the Emperor had to deal with a 
parliament, the Diet, which sat in Katisbon The Electors, the 
princes and the free towns sent their deputies and the Diet repre- 
sented the democratic element which, in principle, protected the 
rights of the individual Justice was dispensed badly everywhere 1 
The Emperor intervened, through the offices of the Diet, to settle 
conflicts between the states, particularly in questions of finance 
and taxation Moreover the decisions of the Diet, which were 
often as solemn as they were ineffectual, were applied with a slow- 
ness which made the progress of affairs difficult m the extreme. 
The deputies spent most of their time discussing and drinking and 
did very little real work. According to Frederick II of Prussia, the 
Diet was ‘ a kind of phantom’ and the delegates whom the princes 
sent to it were ‘ barnyard whelps baying at the moon ’ , 

The King of France, who had become the protector of Teutonic 
liberties against the Empire, resei ved the right to be represented 
at the Diet by' a plenipotentiary whose real mission was to observe 
the work of the assembly and to indulge m a little spying on the 
spot In this way the victor also retained a foothold m Germany 
and a guarantee that the system lie had established would he 
respected. He even went so far as to exploit German anarchy to 
s.ee that the terms of the Westphalian treaties were rigorously ap- 
plied in order to manoeuvre the Empire for the furtherance of his 
own interests. 

The Thirty Years War left the countiy in complete chaos from 
which emerged, m addition to a few electorates of reasonable size, 
an incredible number of small states ‘Indecisive Germany’ 
(Michelet) or rather ‘ Germames as contemporaries called her, 
was m fact subjected to a parcelling process pushed to its extieme 
limits. She was chopped, dismembered, pulverized into a dust of 

1 In Germany there were two kinds of tribunal to judge the differences 
between princes the Reickskammergericht and the Reiclishofrath, the 
former sitting in YVetriar and the latter in Vienna These tribunals 
dealt in general 'A it h the same cases hut the judges, who were often cor- 
ruptible. sometimes pronounced contiadictory sentences Nevertheless, 
they put an end to the abuses of authority by small princes m their states 

[20] 
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little principalities, and gave the strange appearance of being an 
assembly of about two thousand distinct territories some of which 
were only two or three square leagues in area 1 Eighty of them 
had an area of less than twelve square leagues but like the great 
states had royal prerogatives and were free to contract alliances as 
they pleased 2 

The old feudal constitution hung over this medley of principali- 
ties like a moth-eaten cloak worn over a harlequin costume A 
host of liltlo tyrants, dukes and counts, landgiaves, waldgraves, 
rhinegraves, bishops and abbots, claimed absolute rights as against 
the Emperor There was no limit to their power Swabia alone 
comprised 97 soveieigns, 4 ecclesiastical princes (Constance, Augs- 
burg, Kempten, Ellwangen), 1 j, secular princes (Baden, Wurt- 
temberg, Furstenberg, Holienzollern, Ottmgen, etc ), 25 prelates, 
23 lords of the manor, go Impel lal towns (of winch Augsburg and 
Him were the most nnpoitanl), and principalities such as Bep- 
hngen with only 1,600 inhabitants and Ruchau with barely 1,000 
Many of these princelings could make the tour of their domains 
in a few liouis, and a stag they were hunting might cross into a 
neighbour's territory This did not prevent them, however, from 
having the same pretensions as the King of Prussia or the Elector 
of Bavaria They were animated by the most violent passions and 
their vanity knew no hounds The Princess Palatine wrote 1 the 
count of Thurn and T axis tries to pass lor a Duke and yet there 
are dozens like linn ’ 3 Mauvillon maintained, ‘there is no small 
sovereign in the Empire with less than three times as many titles 
as the King of France, and all these titles have to be enumerated 
when a decree goes forth from their cabinet.’ 4 Jealousies constantly 
developed into conflicts. The smallest princelings, afraid of being 
despised, rivalled those who had been more favoured by fortune 

1 Napoleon, with a stroke of the pen, destroyed this aggregation of 
small states 

* Until the eighteenth century ‘the smallest town and the poorest 
gentleman had the right to declare war on his neighbour He armed his 
burghers or his subjects, fell upon his enemy, pillaged his lands and 
sometimes these eternal wars developed into a great conflagration ’ 
(Bielfeld Progr es des Allemands ) 
s Letter of the 12th October 1702 
4 Mauvillon Lcttres frangaises et germamques 
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Some thought only of self-aggrandizement while others feared 
oppression, This resulted in constant agitation, rivalries, hatreds 
and conspiracies in order to climh one step up the hierarchic lad- 
der or to conquer a strip of territory hy force of arms 

Good relations were maintained with difficulty even between 
the big states. Sometimes misundei standings arose ovei territory 
which they possessed beyond their natural frontiers (Bavaria, for 
example, had enclaves m Swabia, Franconia, the Upper Rhine and 
Alsace and even possessed the Duchies of Berg and Julich in 
Flanders ) On other occasions religious differences fostered hostile 
sentiments between Catholic Courts, only too willingly influenced 
by Vienna, Rome or Madrid, and the PioLestants who were pro- 
tected by France. Finally', Southern Gcimany had usually very 
little sy mpathy with the North Insliort, the Emperor, who sought 
to preserve as much power as possible, was m continual conflict 
with the states whose sole object was to debase him and to retain 
the maximum of liberty. 

The political disintegration of Germany did not escape the 
notice of every German, and Count Manteufel, Minister m Berlin, 
wrote in 1738 to the philosopher Christian Wolf 

‘ Germany today teems with princes, three-quarters of whom 
are completely devoid of common sense and who are a disgrace 
and a curse to human society. However small their country, 
they imagine that sovereignty was made expressly to allow 
them all manner of stupidities They consider their birth — 
despite the fact that it is sometimes exceedingly dubious — as 
the criterion of all conceivable merit. In their opinion the quali- 
ties of the heart and the culture of the mind are superfluous 
and beneath their dignity By their actions, one would think 
they were put on earth to ride roughshod over their fellow 
men, hy the imbecility of their opinions and their actions they 
seem bent upon destroying everything which might make one 
consider man a rational being ’ 

^ oltaire contrasted ‘ the French monarchy, the foremost 
monarchy , with ‘German anarchy, the foremost anarchy’, and 
b rede rick II complained ‘that the body Germanic, powerful when 
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one considers the number of its kings, electors and princes, is weak 
indeed when one examines the conflicting interests winch divide 
it Many politicians are surprised that a government as pecuhai as 
that of Germany has been able to endure so long 11 This plethora 
of small courts prevents one from obsei vmg m Germany a general 
intellectual and cultural development, there were only sporadic 
outbursts which were inevitably unstable and often abortive 

From the state of affairs such as we have just described, it fol- 
lows that eighteenth-century Germany was not yet a nation It 
was a race or merely a region and a region depi ived of a central 
hearth. Goethe said to F.ckermann in 1830 ‘Paris is Fiance All 
the main interests of that great countiy are concentiated m the 
capital It is quite different here in Germany . We have 
no city, we have not even a region of which one could say “Here 
is Germany 1 ” If we put the question m Vienna we should get the 
replj “Here is Austna 1 ’’ If we asked it in Berlin the reply would 
he “Here is Prussia 1 ” It was only sixteen years ago, when we 
finally wanted to rid ourselves of the French that we discovered 
Germany everywhere ’ a 

As a natural consequence, the national spirit was still unformed 
in Germany while everywhere else m Europe it was ciystalhzed 
in the sovereign Louis XIV declared ‘ L'dtat, c’cst moi ’ , Fi ederick 
II was content to say 1 1 am the first servant of my state ’ , and 
Joseph II, ‘I am the chief admmistratoi of the country ’ A few 
German kinglets unsuccessfully attempted to ape the great King 
of whom they lemamed a meie caricature As an example we 
shall quote the Duke of Wurttemberg, Karl-Eugen, who pro- 
claimed ‘What does the word fatheiland mean? I am the father- 
land ’ What, in fact, could the word fatheiland signify to this 
agglomeration of small states, principalities and free Imperial 
towns with no common policy? For all thinkers in Germany, 
humanity was the real fatheiland, and in 1798 Kant noted ‘the 
absolute lack of national pnde’ among the Germans Goethe, 
addressing his contemporaries, wrote ‘You hope in yam to be- 
come a nation. Try first, if you can, to become free men 1 ’ 

Germany at the end of the seventeenth century — -the happy 

1 Ihstoire de man temps a Conversation of the 14th March 1830. 

[ 3 5 ] 
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knd of cosmopolitanism — was therefore open to foreign influences. 
The Thirty Years War had completely obliterated all culture, 
‘The country,’ wrote Frederick II, ‘resembled a barren land 
where letters and art would have sought in vain the nourishing 
sap necessary to their subsistence. To fertilise the untilled fields, 
foreign plants had to be transported 11 Since Germany, ruined by 
the horrors of war, was incapable of producing anything original 
in art or literature it was quite natural that Italian and French 
influence*, welcomed with open arms, should find a soil propitious 
to their development. 

In the south, Italian influence was predominant at the outset 
The north, on the contrary, succumbed to the ascendancy of 
France r Iho lands on the banks of the Rhine have always been 
particularly susceptible to western civilization In the Rhineland, 
it w as said, * the perfume of lilies w as too easily recognised ’ These 
provinces, in fact, by their geographical position seemed pre- 
destined to serve as intermediaries between the Laim world and 
Germany.* The princes of the Rhine valley called themselves ‘the 
Germans of France ’ Contingents of their armies were sometimes 
incorporated in the French army and the nobles were happy and 
proud to learn the profession of soldiering under great masters like 
Turenne or Luxembourg 

The Rhinelanders turned their eyes towards Western civiliza- 
tion, which seemed brilliant and desirable in comparison with 
what was offered them by a Germany depopulated, exhausted, 
plunged in poverty and political anarchy In fact, at Trier, Mainz 
and Cologne, Louis XIV had more power than the Emperor him- 
self. It should also be remembered that the Rhineland remained 
fundamentally Catholic and was thus moie easily subjected to 
French influence. Taken all in all, Victor Hugo was not wrong to 
say. 'The Rhine is far more French than the Germans think ’ He 
would doubtless have been even more positive had he made closer 


1 Thitoire de man temps 

> Knebel, who accompanied the y oung prince of Saxe-Weimar to Pans 
passed through Strasbourg, which he did not find sufficiently German for 
hu taste. I do not enjoy myself here,’ he wrote ‘Strasbourg^ a half way 

Fr0 " ch cllEtoms ’ When he reached the goal of his journey 
he risked tins paradox: ‘I find Pans less French than Strasbourg ’ Y 
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acquaintance — as we shall do m this book— with the httlo Rhenish 
courts Frederick II readily admitted that France should have the 
Rhine as a frontier; 'In the west,’ he declared (perhaps merely to 
court French favour), ‘France has no boundaries except her 
moderation and her ]ustice Alsace and Lorraine, dismembered 
from the Empire, have extended French domination as far as the 
Rhine Let us hope that the Rhine continues to be the frontier 
of their monarchy u And m practice he never bothered about the 
left bank of the great river The 1 2 German Rhine’ was invented 
to oppose Napoleonic domination when his power was seen to be 
tottering 

Another cause of the gallicizmg of Germany was the influx of 
400,000 Protestant refugees expelled from France by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) 2 These exiles brought with 
them the good renown of their country, Fiencli methods of in- 
dustry, a taste for art and a knowledge of French literature After 
their exodus Berlin became a semi-French town and when Freder- 
ick II wanted to reorganize the Prussian Academy of Science, 
founded by Leibniz on the French model, he entrusted the presi- 
dency to a Frenchman, Maupertuis Among other centres, Erlan- 
gen, m Bavaria, was entirely created by French refugees While 
nursing a violent resentment against the authorities which had 
forced them to emigrate, they remained French at heart and 
pieferred their native customs to those of their country of 
adoption. 

After the Peace of Nijmegen (1679) the old German customs 
began to decline — on the surface at least French influence, after 
reigning in the north, gamed the south of Geimany and reached 
its apogee, it seemed to have no boundaries It might he thought 

1 Frederick II Considerations sur Vdtat pi esent du corps politique de 
L'Europe (The king even pretended to see no inconvenience in the an- 
nexation by France of the Duchy of Luxembourg, the small electorate of 
Trier, the Duchies of Liege and Flanders, etc ) 

2 Frederick II Considerations sur Vetat present du corps politique de 
L’Europe ‘There are two stains on this fine reign (that of Louis XIV) to 
have authorised the burning of the Palatinate and to have revoked the 
Edict of Nantes ’ The old French term 1 Huguenot ’ comes from the Ger- 
man word ‘Eidgenossen’ (confederates) 
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tli, it tlie wars of Louis XIV would have aroused an antipathy or a 
resentment against a victorious enemy Quite the contrary hap- 
pened. 1 he prestige of France, which personified Western civiliza- 
tion, w as supreme The entire eighteenth century, submitting to 
the charm of French wdt, knelt in adoration before it, and this 
wit, pahH penetrating into society beyond the Rhine, awakened 
there an artistic and literary movement It is difficult indeed to 
say what Wieland would have been without Voltaire, Lessing 
without Diderot, Herder without Rousseau. Frederick II wrote: 
‘French taste ruled our cooking, our furniture, our clothes and all 
those trifles on which fashion exercises her tyranny. This passion, 
carried to excess, degenerated into a mama Women, who are so 
often prone to exaggeration, pushed it to extravagance ,:l 

The whole of Germany was reflected in the French mnror. 
French intervention modified it at least superficially The period 
between lftqo and 1 7.-0, which by a kind of time-lag corresponds 
to uh.il is called the seventeenth century, was for the Germans 
one of the emptiest, while in France it was one of the most bril- 
liant. 51 ‘ It w as a period unique 111 our history, 5 says Louis Reynaud 
‘F.verv where the bright genius of France brought order, tracing 
the straight, majestic avenues of her sovereign logic through the 
anomalies and contradictions bequeathed by the past.’ 

1 Miramifi pour tervir a Vhi'tmre de la Maison de. Brandebourg On 
the subject of Gallomania the palm could, no doubt, be gwen to the 
mother of the poet Canitz who, ‘having exhausted France for new 
fashion*, to outrival the other ladies in Berlin, commissioned a merchant 
to bring her from Fans a} oung, handsome, vigorous, polished, witty and 
noble husband on the theory that this meichandise could be found there 
as eaulv as pompons in a shop window 'Die merchant, quite new to 
this particular trade, carried out his commission as best he could’ Ins 
agents finallv found a candidate He was a man of fifty, a little feeble- 
minded and a chronic invalid He duly arrived Madame de Camtz saw 
him, lost her head and married him It was lucky for the Prussians that 
the lack got the worst of the bargain, otherwise liei example would un- 
douhtrdlv have been followed ’ (Frederick II, op cit ) 

8 I his is the opinion of one of the best German art critics (Dehio, 
author of Die Geschuhte der deutschen Kuril i) who gives as a reason for 
this poverty the decadence into which his country was plunged after the 
Thirty Years War In addition to this the struggle between the two 
religions must be taken into account the Protestant hostile to all art 
except music, the Catholic, an inspirer of civil and religious building. 
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Although many great minds such as Leibniz approved and even 
encouraged 1 2 this invasion, one hears here and there the voice of 
protest The Duchess of Orleans, the Princess Palatine, regretting 
the simple and idyllic Germany of her youth, is indignant that 
‘today the Germans find perfection m everything which comes 
from France’ 3 The same hostility is voiced by the German, 
Christian Thomas, the seventeenth-century philosopher and critic, 
who writes m his Dissertation on the Imitation of the French. ‘If 
our ancestors returned to this world, they would no longer recog- 
nise us. We have become degenerates and bastards Today every- 
thing here must be French French clothes, dishes, language, 
French customs and French vices ’ 3 

An anonymous writer of 1 689 expresses the same discontent on 
the part of old Teutons at the French invasion ‘ French language, 
French clothes, French food, French furniture, French dances, 
French music, the French pox . perhaps there is also a French 
death! Hardly have the children emerged from their mothers’ 
wombs than people think of giving them a French teacher. . . 
To please the girls, even if one is ugly and deformed, one must 
wear a French habit ’ 

But these complaints were of no avail The French tide swept 
all before it and for more than a century we are faced with a 
puerile, grimacing parody, an extravagant caricature of the luxury 
and elegance of the Roi Soleil In imitation of Versailles, the 
German princes — and the less important they were, the greater 
their ostentation — wished to enjoy ffites and mistresses, to dance 
m the ballets, to perform m pastorals and to follow m the wake of 
Louis XIV’s brilliant monarchy. Despite remonstrances from 
Vienna, they exhausted themselves in mad debauch, m compli- 
cated intrigues, 111 f files which in a single night devoured the 
revenue of an entire year A choice is discernible m this imitation 

1 Leibniz wrote ‘If Fiench grace could join with German gravity, it 
would give a little amiability to the German nation ' 

2 Letter to her sister Luise, dated 26th October 1720 

8 Thomas, however, cannot refrain from recommending German 
students to imitate their French colleagues and to acquire ‘ Lew beauti 
d’ esprit et leur galanterie' . (In French in his text ) 
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Some took os their model the French King’s military pomp, 1 
others his mania for budding and for designing gardens where 
antiquity and pome mythology are revealed at each step, nearly 
all of them aped his Spanish gallantry. Taken all m all, these 
Lilliputian sovereigns remind us far less of Louis XIV, the great 
protagonist of royalty, than of comic-opera figures 

Germany, in her fascination, accepted French vices as well as 
virtues, mistaking the former foi indispensable elegance. Thus, 
as was to be feared, they produced a bad imitation, and the French 
vims was not without its dangers The same strange effects had 
been noticed at the Court of France when between 1520 and 1600 
the parody of Italian customs imported by Louis XII and Francois I 
gave birth to that mixtui e of uncoulhness and passion, of licence 
and barbarity, of effeminate grace and violence so characteristic of 
the age of the Valois The German princes considered it the height 
of good breeding, m the words of Rubs, to transform their court 
into ‘a French colony’. 3 Frederick II and Augustus the Strong, 
Hector of Saxony, almost succeeded. 


Germany thus became a happy hunting ground for unem- 
ployed Frenchmen, who were astounded at the consideration with 
which they were received. There was an incredible migration of 
French people into Germany: ministers, unemployed statesmen, 
officials and adventurers crossed the Rhine m their thousands 
with the object of making a fortune Other things being equal, a 
French servant received better wages than his German counter- 
part. Any French barber masqueraded under the title of Marquis 3 

1 ‘Every pett) German princeling insists upon tall men for lus guards 
Ihis will change the stature of men in Germany (Montesquieu 
f oy agei ) v “ 


» In about 1775 kari Wilhelm-Ferdinand reigning in Brunswick ad- 
mitted only French people to his court and adopted French customs to 

t ldt a ' mt 7 ' ,eeing the Pnnce ! ,resld,n S at s table around 
which the guests were exclus.v ely French, cried by way of a compliment 

,\v’? F’ ?°" r Grdte > but 5 011 «e the only foreigner here ■ 

W <• know that m Germany the title of Marquis seemed to denote the 
epitorne of perfection ‘Things came to such a pitch that the Germans 
gave this tide irrespectively to even' Frenchman, and the German lord 

M ‘ rdrel? S Y 1 ha ' e a good French cook,” but “I have a French 
Marquis in my kitchen, I will send you one of my Marquises, ” meaning 

one ° r " y F "“ h 1,d “y " ’ « 
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In the household budget of Duke Georg-Wilhelm of Zell, the 
French groom figures at an annual wage of 421 thalers, whereas 
his German colleague had to be content with 228 The German 
doctor, as regards salary, ranked with the French coachman 
Frederick II, when asked to engage as his librarian the illustrious 
Wmckelmann, at a salary of 2,000 thalers, replied * A thousand 
thalers is enough for a German ’ Upon this he sent for an obscure 
French Benedictine and gave him the sum which he had refused 
to his own countryman. 

The society of a small German town with a princely residence 
must have been a strange sight, where the nobility by flattery and 
the bourgeoisie by infection strained their ingenuity to follow the 
example set by the court in adopting ideas and customs diametri- 
cally opposed to the German temperament 1 The more intelligent 
were fully aware of the incongruity and Frederick II admitted to 
his sister Sophia Wilhelmina, ‘We aie emerging from barbarism 
and are still in our cradles But the French have already gone a 
long way and are a century m advance of us in every kind of 
success ’ a And he wrote to Voltaire ' You are right to say that our 
good Germans are still at the dawn of their knowledge In the fine 
arts Germany is still at the period of Francois I We love them, we 
cultivate them, foreigners transplant them here, but the soil is not 
yet propitious enough to produce them itself ’ 

1 Christian Thomas, ‘one of the finest minds of the century’ according 
to Bielfeld, ‘ taught good sense and a light touch to pedants who dabbled 
in dog Latin lie wanted authors to be able to banter in the French man- 
ner, hut his own jests and his parodies of antiquity, which weie con- 
sidered as brilliant examples of wit, aie models of ponderousness ’ 

s Letter of the 16th November 1746 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Influence of France in Germany 



l ilt* Franro of Louis XIV doubtless impressed Germany by her 
political and military successes, but she had a powerful additional 
ally iti the From h language. "When Voltaire arrived in Berlin he 
wrote to Mine Denis ‘The language least spoken at Court is 
(human I have still not heaid a woid of it. Our language and our 
letters have made more conquests than Charlemagne 11 Afler 
being adopted as the diplomatic language, 2 this marvellously lucid 
language het dine the instrument of French civilization and reigned 
supreme throughout Germany A pamphleteer at the end of the 
se> enteenth century fulminated against these linguistic encroach- 
ments ‘Today in our country everything has to be French — the 
language, the clothes, the dishes, the music and even the maladies 
Most of the German courts are organized on French lines and any- 
one wishing to succeed in life must know French and above all to 
hair been to Pans ' 

At the outset French penetrated the entourage of the princes. 
It was, to some extent, a complement of ceremonial dress, as mdis- 
jn'ristihle as the' sword and buckles No one dared to introduce a 
gentleman to tin* court unless he spike French Frederick II 
in aih always wrote m Fiench and became, moreover, the best 
Get man w rUej express, ng himself m that language This versatile 
prince, more’ Piussiun than German, lo\ed French wit while des- 
pising frame and minted a genuine contempt foi Ins mother 

1 Letter of the 24th August l-.yo 

1 It was not until the beginning of the seventeenth century that all 
the ambassadors spoke French Prior to this they had recourse to inter- 
preters. when disc ussing affairs of international policy 

bo] 
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tongue which he considered a barbarous ]argou ‘created for ad- 
dressing animals’ 1 On his orders, piofessors and pupils had to 
speak exclusively m French tie dispatched to the ICoxughche 
Bibliothek all the German books which were sent to him and kept 
nothing but French books m his own private library He insisted 
that at the Berlin Academy Fiench should be the sole language 
and that the faculty should set as the theme for its prize-giving 
essay ‘A Discourse on the Umveisality of the French Language ’ 2 
He finally complained to Voltaire of the obstacles which faced the 
German language on its road to perfection ‘There is,’ he wiote, 
‘one difficulty winch will always prevent us from having good 
books m our language It is because no one has ever prescribed the 
use of words And since Germany is split into a host of small king- 
doms a method will never be found to make them submit to the 
decisions of an Academy. Our scholars, theiefore, have no choice 
but to write in foreign languages, and since it is very difficult to 
acquire a basic knowledge of them it is greatly to be feared that 
our literature will never make any great pi ogress ’ 3 

Voltaire, on Ins ai rival at Potsdam in 1750, found French so 
widespread that he could not believe his ears ‘ I find myself m 
France here,’ he writes, ‘our language alone is spoken Geiman is 
only for soldiers and horses As a good patriot, I am rather flattered 

1 Frederick was no doubt alluding to the witticism of Charles V ‘If I 
wished to speak to God I should do so in Spanish, to my nustiess m 
Italian, to my friend in French, to my horses 111 German ' He wrote an 
essay in which German literature is treated in such unflattenng terms 
compared with French literature that in 1781 Goethe was encouraged to 
defend his compatriots in quite resolute terms. 

a Rivarol won the prize by writing an essay containing the famous 
statement ‘anything which is not clear is not French ’ 

* Letter to Voltaire dated abtli July 1737 The King endec! Ins Etude 
sur la litterature allemande winch appeared in 1780 on a more optimistic 
note ‘We shall have our classic writers,’ he wrote, ‘and eveiyone will 
enjoy reading them to their advantage. Our neighbours v ill learn Ger- 
man, the courts will find more pleasure in speaking it and it may happen 
that our language, refined, perfected and supported by our good wi iters, 
will spread from one end of Europe to the other The heyday of our 
literature has not yet arrived hut it is approaching I tell you that it will 
arrive and that I shall not see it for my age leaves me no hope in this 
respect I am like Moses, I can see the promised land from afar, but I 
shall never set foot in it.’ 
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to see this little homage paid to my country, three hundred leagues 
from Paris,’ 1 He made no effort to familiarize himself with the 
German tongue, ‘You must not think,’ he wrote to d’Argental, 
‘that I am seriously learning the Teuton language. I prudently 
confine myself to knowing enough to speak to my servants and 
my horses.’ 8 

The contagion spread through all the German courts At Mann- 
heim tho Elector Karl-Theodor conducted a correspondence with 
Voltaire m the purest French Sophia Wilhelmma, the Margravine 
of Bayreuth, wrote with delight to hei brother, Frederick IX. ‘The 
language, wit, and fashion of France, have found their chosen 
place at our Court.’ Sophia Dorothea of Hanovei, who, according 
to von PoIInitz, spoke French 'better than a royal princess of 
France’ although her husband, Fnednch-Wilhelm the King of 
Prussia, constantly displayed gallophobic 3 sentiments, insisted that 
her son, the future Frederick II, should be brought up by a French- 
man, Duhan de Jandun, and that her daughter, Sophia Wilhel- 
mma, receive a careful education from a French governess, Mme 
de Rouco idles. During a conversation with Princess Sophia Char- 
lotte, daughter-in-law of Friednch-Wilhelm the Elector of Prus- 
sia, a Frenchman asked her naively if she also knew German 
Princess Caroline of Hesse-Darmstadt used French exclusively to 
correspond with her husband and even to write to people whom 
she knew were completely unacquainted with this language 
Another princess only learned her mother tongue when she mar- 
netd a Prince of Lichtenstein Another, when addi essmg her maid, 
said ' Give me Catalina to read m the French translation Today 
I want to feel sad and m future I wish to weep only m French ’ 
Karl-F.ugen, Duke of Wurttemberg, performing Ins morning 
toilet, made lus secretary, Ritter von Lang, write German replies 
to letters written in French On being shown the German and 
French texts, he protested immediately. ‘Ah, no, Grand Disu, 
what’s all this? You should have put quite the opposite. How 

1 Letter to the Marquis de Thibouville, 24th October 1750 

* Letter of the 28 th November 1750 

* One day a petition was sent to King Friedrich- Wilhelm asking him 
to halt the French invasion of Prussia, the petition was written in 
French ! 
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badly that is drafted. What a misfortune it is that I have a secretary 
who knows German so badly ’ x 

Princely circles, therefore, set the tone for the whole of society. 
If German was not entirely excluded and was spoken behind 
the scenes, remaining the family language, French ruled supreme 
in good society ‘ The native tongue of the country, ’ wrote the 
English traveller John Moore, in 1774, ‘is considered to be a 
vulgar provincial dialect while Fiench is cultivated as the idiom 
suited to people of fashion ’ The need to know French to be 
accepted in society ‘ is carried to such a point that in a town where 
there is no court a German of distinction referring to someone of 
lower rank will say. “Yes, butyousee, he doesn’t speakFrench ’” 2 
Thus, at an early age, the children were taught French and 
French teachers saw to it that they lost all trace of a Teuton 
accent ‘The children of the leading families m the land are 
taught French before they learn their mother tongue and trouble 
is taken to see that they remain ignorant of the latter, lest it harm 
their French pronunciation I have met people whose main object 
was to be incapable of expiessmg themselves m their own lan- 
guage and who pretended to be more ignorant of German than 
they really were.’ 3 

French, substituted for Geiman, had become the customary 
language for all men of culture. Lessing, m order to show his play 
Miss Sarah Sampson in Brunswick, had to have it translated into 
French He had the same trouble when he tried to produce one of 
his patriotic dramas, Minna Moreover, the translation of a play 
into French was considered the best possible form of publicity for 
the work 

It must not be concluded from my preceding remarks that 
French was spoken everywhere m all its purity. Good form was 
satisfied with less, it was quite sufficient to interlard the conversa- 
tion with a few Fiench words 4 A Westphalian nobleman invited 

1 Memoirs of Ritter von Lang 
s Anon Journey to the Banks of the Rhine , 1818 
8 John Moore Journey- to Germany, 1774 ‘The words “governess” 
and “French" says Ruhs, ‘have become synonymous ’ 

4 The Raugravme Luise wrote to her half-sister, the Duchess of 
Orleans, that she was disgusted to use French words m her letters and 
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several of his friends to a meal and in the affected language of the 
da\, stuffed with German and French words, ordered the menu 
from hi- cook in the following terms 'Ecoute, cuuimer, von 
mention K.irii.irailcn hah 'u h 7ivei oder drei zuni dejeuner geladen 
Mach nur cm gut pnta^r uiid all * tppartenan.ee , wic man es a la 
cour /n dreweren {iflegt rn France ' When the cook was re- 
pmac heel for his disgusting stows, he retorted that he imagined he 
vs as mt ended to treat his dishes as his master had treated the 
German language Lauremherg, a satirist of the middle of the 
seventeenth century vv ho i Mounts the anecdote, adds ‘TheFrench 
have cut the no-e olt the German language and stuck on another 
which duos not coiilonn to the German ears 1 Moscheroch, the 
author of a pamphlet entitled A la Mode , gives his fellow citizens 
a sound diuhlniig ‘How stupid you are 1 Have you ever met an 
animal w hull changes its language to please another? Have you 
ever hoard a c at hark to please a dog or a dog mew to delight a cat ? 
And jot the temperaments of the German and the French are like 
cat and dog ’ 


The 1 towerful German race had no instinct for gracefulness It 
had to find it abroad Thus, fiom the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a European journey for every well-bred young German who 
would bo called upon to hold an important position was an essen- 
tial feature of a good education. This journey, known as the 
‘Knights’ Tour’, usually consisted of a visit to England, Holland, 
Spain and Italy , 1 but particularly France 

They flocked to Paris winch had become ‘the new Athens’ or 
It (tiff tie I'l in opt , to Team their manners’, as one said m those 
davs, to study wit, the customs and In ending of good society, 

her cfiiipvpontleiit t n< iim.ijjeil her in this aversion ‘Besides, it is a very 
stupid habit people have adopted here as though German did not suffice 
to express all qur ideas I fear that m the long run. German will become 
corrupted, to the point oi no longer being a language at all ’ 

1 Venice had become a centre of attraction for the whole of Europe 
Most of the German princes wanted to know at first hand that unique 
enchantment, the Venetian Carnival, which Scluller has described from 
heariav m his uncompleted novel Der Geisterseher 
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French politeness and, above all, the art of conversation; to try, 
in short, to become frenchified and lose the Gei manic boorishness 
which was called m Pans ‘ les airs allemands' 1 ‘La johe nature,' 
cries M de Caraccioli, the Neapolitan Ambassador at Versailles, 
when speaking of French charm 1 These French In illantcnt in all 
they say, they add a spice to everything they' do It is their 
women who voloutent the characters and inspire that amenity so 
necessary m everyday life ’ In 1755 Bielfeld wiote a comedy, A 
Picture of the Court , m which the head of the family makes the 
following remarks to his soil' ‘I intend to send you to Pans 
You will assume that little French air the men find so impressive 
and which has such a success with women A French tailor will do 
you far moie good than a Gieelt philosopher, Fiench women, 
above all, possess an amazing talent for forming youth. If you 
should find one whose charms seduce you enough for you to want 
to settle down with her, I shall be indulgent ’ 

Versailles, in particular, was a hearth whose brilliant light was 
to dazzle the young German princes for many yeais to come A 
sort of obsession urged them ‘to imitate within their means (and 
sometimes far beyond them) this famous spot with its park laid 
out by Le Ndtre and the annexes of the Trianon and Marly, per- 
fect types of royal lesidence ’ 2 ‘Versailles and its park,’ wiote 
Reynaud, ‘ sublime and serene dwelling of the European king of 
kings where with incredible audacity stone, soil and water had 
been disciplined to conform to the conventions of society life, was 
for contemporaries the supreme revelation of the monarchy of 
Louis XIV, its magnificence and its ordered, self-disciplined 
strength ’ Frederick II recognized that Europe, dazzled by the 
grandeur winch Louis XIV impressed on all Ins actions, the man- 
ners which reigned at Ins court and the great men who made his 
reign illustrious, wanted to imitate this France which it admired 
The whole of Germany made a pilgrimage there, and any gentle- 

1 Saint-Simon refeis to the Germans as ‘gross, ignoiant creatures, 
very easy to dupe, whom one cannot help mocking ’ In Pans, Germany 
was considered so barbarous that a certain M de Mirampolc advised 
parents to send their sons to Germany ‘to retard the age of puberty by 
the rigours of the climate’ 

2 Louis Reau, op, cit 
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man who had not acquired a social veneer at the Court of Yer- 
uaillpq was treated as a cretin or an unwashed bear-cub 1 * 

At the outset, a stay in France piovod a boon to the princes 
They came m contact with a foreign culture, since the culture of 
their own country was a mere euphemism But at the start of the 
Regency, immorality replaced the suavity that had reigned at the 
court of the great king. The princes, falling victim to the conta- 
gions disease of evil habits’ 3 no longer acquired anything in Pans 
except a taste for excessive luxury and a contempt for their own. 
nation. ‘To some extent,' said Leibniz, ‘we have set France up as 
a paragon of all virtues and our young folk — particularly our 
young princes have in consequence misunderstood their own 
country wliih 1 , on the othei hand, admiring everything which 
corner from France. Not only have they discredited tlieir own 
country m the ej es of foreigners, hut they themselves have helped 
to discredit it Their inexperience has induced in them a distaste 
for the German language and customs which remains even when 
they reach the age of reason.’ The general opinion is more or less 
unanimous that the demoralizing effect of the example set by the 
Regency was deplorable for Germany. 

One must not imagine that birth alone could immediately intro- 
duce these priucetj travellers into the intimacy of the Court of 
France Only in cases where family ties linked them to the royal 
family had they, in principle, the right to the honours of the 
palace and then they gave precedence to the French dukes The 
Barone^sd’Oberkirchwds scandalized to see the official protocol ap- 
plied to a member of the Wurtteniberg family which held such a 
high place in her esteem and affection ‘Is it not strange to see 
Duke Ludwig-Fugen of Wurttemherg, brother of a reigning Duke 
and his heir presumptive, having no rank at the Court of France ? 
Thus the princes of the House of Bourbon, even the younger 

1 MenuHres pour jen ir a Vhistcnre de Iirandebourg It must be noted 
that the Great Elector of Prussia, grandfather of Frederick II, forbade 

tile nobility to go to Paris 

a A Prince of VTurttemberg, Fried™ h-Karl, d 1698, went to Pans 
and met a dancing girl from the Opera, la Dcschamps, who ‘gave him a 
present of winch he died; this prince paid very dearly for his wild 
debauches ’ (Letter of 26th November 1719 ) 
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members, had precedence abroad oyer reigning princes of the 
second class They rank as equals of all the kings and give their 
hand to no one m their own house Louis XIV wanted it thus and 
his will, which has become custom, is still respected.’ 

It was m fact impossible to evade established usage 

‘The pride of the princes of Germany, this last temple of 
etiquette, was foiced to accept this social level when they came 
to France All the German punces, sovereigns m their own 
country, were treated in Pans by Fiencli gentlemen as their 
equals 1 There was no difference, for example, between Prince 
Max of Zweibrucken, today King of Bavana, and the French 
gentlemen who served or lived m his society, for this prince 
had entered the service of France The Electors and a few 
sovereigns, even of the third class, such as the Duke of Zwei- 
brucken, unwilling to recognize this equality but wishing to 
enjoy the pleasures afforded by a visit to Pans, overcame all 
these difficulties by travelling incognito It was for this reason 
that the Duke of Zweibrucken used as his alias the Count of 
Sponheim The Electors had the highest pretensions They be- 
lieved that they should enjoy royal honours everywhere, they 
were unwilling to give precedence even to princes of the blood 
royal. Thus they were very rarely seen in France and their 
presence became the object of bitter wrangling at Court .’ 2 

Although the German princes had access to the king’s entour- 
age only through half-open doors, they were given a particularly 
warm reception in Parisian society The Duchess of Orleans 
remained German at heart, despite her affectionate admiration 
for Louis XIV whom, incidentally, she never forgave the 

1 ‘There are many small princes in the Empire who would refuse to 
give precedence to French princes of the blood It is not because they 
think themselves wealthier or better born, hut because they are sover- 
eigns ’ (Lettres frangaises et germamques ) 

* Comte de Segur Memoircs ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes The Margrave 
of Ansbach, the Duke of Hanovei , the Prince of Wurtlemberg, the Duke 
of Holstein and others, who were present m 1681 at Versailles at the first 
night of the ballet Le Triomphe de l’ Amour , were seated with the am- 
bassadors and foreign ministers (Mission d la cour de France, by Ezekiel 
von Spanheim, quoted m Joiet Melanges ) 
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burning of the Palatinate. Despite half a century spent in Paris, 
in the school of good taste and fine manners, she never man- 
aged to acquire the urbanity and French tact which is so incom- 
patible with the German character Thus, far from taking 
umbrage at their customs, which remained coarse, she attracted 
her compatriots to her salon, showing herself eager for news of 
the country which they alone could bring her She announced 
to the Raugravine Luise, as though it were a success ‘Yester- 
day I had in my bedroom six German princes, four counts and 
several gentlemen, twenty-one Germans in all. You can imagine 
that we spoke far more German than French 11 She also con- 
fided to her half-sister in 1 707, * I am like those old coachmen 
who still enjoy hearing the crack, of the whip when they can no 
longer drive.’ 

In general, the princes were delighted with their stay in 
France Henrj of Prussia, Frederick IPs brother, declared on his 
return home. ' I have sjient half mv life wanting to see Paris and 
I shall spnd the othei half regretting it ’ The young tourists 
were surprised at the gaiety reigning in the French capital which 
— at least their parents hoped— would make them shod their surli- 
ness A Swabian countess wrote 1 My son has just returned from 
Paris where he has spent six months I congratulate myself be- 
cause* I know now that in future he will laugh.’ 

Contrary to expectations the princes on their return to their 
gloomy country began to regret the life they had seen abroad and 
for whit h they were now homesick. They did not bring back from 
their journey the urbane qualities of France alone, but all the 
Fnnch vice*s Fliey Suffered from an inferiority complex, and 
from fear of being conwdored barbarians they exaggerated out 
of all proportion the evil as well as the good The Princess 
I dUitnie -Tjsrlotte to her intimates - admits as much herself. 
‘"We have always had the misfortune that Germany not only 
imitates France but always does double what is done here * 
She was delighted, it is true, to attribute to France particularly 
German defects which the princes took back home. ‘They 
WTite to me that our good Germans are cruelly spoiled and that 
1 Letter of tin* 20th March 1699 
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they have repudiated the old qualities of their ancestors by 
adopting the vices of foreign nations This sincerely disti esses me. 
The Germans are less suited than any other race to he false, evil 
and debauched, because it is not leally in their nature In the old 
days the Germans were far more virtuous but in France they have 
learned all manner of disorders, especially unnatural vice, which 
is dreadful in Pans n 

After a few months of gay and carefree life, for which they 
acquired a taste, the princes returned home and tried to ape the 
weaknesses as well as the magnificence of the great king In this 
way they introduced at home a frozen copy of Vei sallies, to which 
they summoned Frenchmen of all types— and not always the best 
of them They needed new castles m place of their outmoded 
fortresses, misti esses m place of their good housewives As a result 
of visiting the wings of theaties and depraved society too fre- 
quently, they often brought home the beginning of an impiovised 
family. They needed operas and ballets m the mode of Qmnault 
and Lully, they demanded real actors instead of buffoons And, 
finally, they believed they had acquired fine manneis, the 
elegance of Versailles and its gallantry inasmuch as they ill- 
treated women, drank themselves into a stupor from morning till 
night and became, m short, tyrants The courtiers had a fine time 
developing a taste for debauchery in their masters and m taking 
from their shoulders the cares and troubles of policy By and 
large, the Frencli virus did little to advance them along the path 
of civilization. 

The brilliance of Louis XIV’s reign had therefore many imita- 
tors beyond the Rhine The upper classes adopted the French 
mode of life and the men of letters were too familiar with French 
masterpieces not to be inspired by them, even subconsciously 
Then came the misfortunes of the closing years of the great reign. 
They were accompanied by a certain disenchantment and gradu- 
ally the mirage of the fine days vanished Nevertheless the Court 
of France, although partially losing its characteristic stiength and 
grandeur, preserved its piestige for elegance, the good taste of 
France long survived the reign which had given it birth 1 Letters, 
1 Letter of the 34th July 1721 
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serious anti less pure in style, still furnished sufficiently beau- 
tiful models to justify this impetus 11 

From the second half of the eighteenth century onwarde, 
German writers began to deplore the peaceful French invasion 
and tried to raise barriers against it. This was a critical period for 
the influence of French culture in Germany. The Seven Years 
War cost the Franc e of Louis XV some of the absolute empire she 
had inherited from the preceding reign, A defeat such as lVossbach 
was enough to bring about a change of heart Once Prussia as- 
serted herself by her victories m the held, the national spirit on 
the other side of the Rhine woke from a sleep of several centuries. 
Germany, aggrandized in the general esteem by everything France 
had lost, became aware* of her worth and began to consider her 
neighhout from a new angle: ‘The Germans,’ writes Collim, 
‘cannot help looking upon France as a futile, frivolous, vain, de- 
flated nation, made for self-complacency and unworthy of being 
imitated. I met several joung Germans who laughed uproariously 
at the French mania for fashion, without realizing that they fol- 
lowed this fa«hion step by step,’® 

Adinittedlj France retained her champions Wieland, the most 
Gallic* of German authors, is full of Voltaire Gottscbed and his 
school still demanded French classics Goethe, while deploring 
that his country had been taken in tow by its neighbour, remained 
fundamentally francophile and wrote French of great purity On 
the other hand, Klopstock and Herder were outspoken opponents 
of French influence, against which they delivered the most grie- 
vous blows. 'I he former wrote an epigram against Frederick II 

7u t'et rabansl A singer lei vaix etrangitres, 

Lt tu n'ai recueilh que le mepris, 

Mime aprh qu'Arouet a pun fie ta langue (French) 

On t'a reprixhe que ta chanson reste tudesque ’ 

Lading, it is true, championed the new ideas but took it upon 
himself to free German dramatic art from the yoke of the French 
theatre, and advocated the production of real national master- 

1 L Cromle Lessing et le gnilt frangau en Allemagne, 186* 

Lrfttres $ur Us jilUmands, 1790 
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pieces as the sole means of defeating the reigning taste. German 
literature of the eighteenth century has no spontaneity. Issuing 
from university chairs and libraries, it is merely a product of 
patient study and erudite meditation. The youngest of the Muses, 
the tenth sister, Criticism, bent over the infant’s cradle She was 
the inspiring Muse which the methodical spirit of the Germans 
would best obey. Lessing m this transition period was the man 
who prepared Germany for the coming of original genius, he 
irrevocably destroyed the belief held in his country as to the per- 
fection of French writers 1 Two of his friends, Nicolai and Men- 
delssohn, tried to make Berlin the citadel of the anti-French spirit 

The reaction set m especially after 1760, at the moment 
when Frederick II aioused the enthusiasm of the whole of Ger- 
many 2 The time was approaching when German literatme, 
formed in the French school, modifying French ideas according to 
its own genius, would bring new conceptions and a new art to 
civilization Basically, however, these two neighbouring peoples 
were still strangers to each other. The French persisted in con- 
sidering the Germans as barbarians and the Germans m seeing 
France as a nation of petits mattres and intriguers 3 From the last 
quarter of the centuiy the English current invaded Germany, its 
philosophy, literature and fashion were detrimental to French in- 
fluence Shakespeare was discovered and his plays were performed 
with enthusiasm on eveiy German stage 

1 L Crousle, op cit 

1 Even in Munich at the moment when Bavaria was at war with 
Prussia, one could see in each household a portrait of the King of Prus- 
sia prominently displayed 

* Frederick II writes in Ins Anti-Machiavel. ‘Frivolity and inconstancy 
form the character of this amiable nation [France] The French are rest- 
less libertines and very inclined to be bored with everything Their love 
of change is apparent even in the most serious matters ’ 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Princes and Absolute Power 



A wing the small Orman courts one naturally meets a number 
of figure*. whom foreign influence raised to a high degree of 
culture. Inwards the middle of the century the princely societies 
of llheinsherg, hdtts-Souu, Weimar, Bajreuth and Karlsruhe, 
among others, are examples of an advanced civilization The arch- 
hishojis of ( olugne, memhets of the Schonboi n family, were lovers 
of art and great patrons The Electors of Saxony and the P alatinate, 
and the Princes of Baden, formed collections of pictures and 
libraries which became famous, while other small sovereigns of 
lesser means were content with museums of natural history or 
print rooms 1 

But these are only isolated cases, and it must he admitted that 
the majoritv, of the German courts — the smaller ones being less 
civilized than the larger— remind one of furniture whose precious 
veneer masks a foundation of plain wood. What showed through 
was coarseness and clumsiness. The princes, in their unhealthy 
wish to mutate in all its details the impressive pomp of Ver- 
*dilhs ait their own courts, managed only to inspire, m the guise 
of propnetv , a cold and brutal gallantry. They openly introduced 
libertinism without heed for scandal and almost without sus- 
pf'Ctmg it. 8 

1 The mama for collecting which obsessed most of the small German 
princes was, in some cases pushed to extravagance A certain Duke 
of YV urttemberg amassed 4 000 different editions of the Bible, while 
the Duke of Brunswick owned every type of harpsichord and spinet, 
certain of winch were reserved for tiie use of his favourite cats 

5 Tiie Duke of Mecklenburg who in 1717 resided at Magdeburg found 
it quite natural to wear horns openh , and saw nothing against his wife 
becoming the mistress oi Peter the Great under his very eyes. 
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Their wives as a general rule remained somewhat in the back- 
ground Naturally there were exceptions — superior women, such 
as Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, Sophia Charlotte, the first Queen 
of Prussia, 1 Sophia Wilhelrmna of Bayreuth and Anna Amalia of 
Weimar On the other hand, others were not afraid of displaying 
an incredible profligacy — women such as the Princess of Nassau- 
Siegen, of whom the Duchess of Orleans speaks, the Margravine 
of Bayreuth-Kulmbach, who introduced lovers into her daughter’s 
bed, or that Duchess of Wurttemberg whom the shocked 
Sophia Wilhelmma called the ‘Lais of liei age’. Others, and this 
applies to the majonty, remained good burghers, faithful to the 
strict morality of olden times They lived on the fnnges of the 
court. Determined to ignore the irregular life of their husbands, 
they retired in favour of an all-powerful mistress or a morganatic 
wife * 

Taken as a whole, the Geiman courts remained droll caricatures 
of Versailles, and had Louis XIV been shown the Margrave 
Wilhelm of Baden with his ridiculous harem, Augustus of Saxony 
with his bestial orgies or Karl of Zweibruclcen m one of his epilep- 
tic fits, he would have refused to countenance his imitators and 
would have cried, as he did before the canvases of Teniers 
1 Remove these apes ’ A Molifere was lacking to depict these brutish 
barbarians, these noble ruffians playing the refined marquis, these 
princesses who did their utmost to copy the manners of the H6tel 
de Rambouillet 

The small German princes had two main preoccupations in life, 
to satisfy their vanity and to affirm their absolute power The 
majority of these epicureans gave no thought to government but 
only to enjoying the pleasures of life It was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them that their country was small and poor, at all costs, 

1 The Queen, whose mind was extremely subtle, said to Leibniz in a 
conversation at Charlottenbuig ‘No, Leibniz, you have not fully ex- 
plained ’ ‘Madame,’ replied the philosopher, ‘how can I satisfy you? 
You want to know the wheiefore of the why ’ 

* In Germany a prince could contract one or seveial ‘left-handed 
mamages ’ provided he obtained the consent of his legitimate wife The 
word ‘morganatic’ is probably of German origin It may derive from 
Moigengabe , a gift promised next morning after a night of pleasure 
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and by noisy ostentation, they had to outshine the neighbouring 
court. ‘Love of glory’, wrote a contemporary, Risbeck, ‘is the 
most powerful driving force of the princes, who try to make up 
for real grandeur by shining in little things, an affectation which 
would merely merit ridicule had it not resulted in the oppression 
of their subjects.’ 1 Frederick II wrote ‘There is no prince down 
to the younger member with an apanage who does not imagine 
himself to be a Louis XIV He builds his Versailles, lias his mis- 
tresses and maintains an army.’ This remark is followed by a 
severe censure ‘ When the master wishes at the same time to have 
soldiers, huntsmen, a troupe of comedians, an opera company and 
mistresses, when he wishes to live sumptuously and indulge in 
the luxury of building; when, in fact, he wants what every 
would-he master m the world wants, then God have mercy on the 
country .diluted with such a prince ’ And ho concludes by com- 
paring these courts to ‘temples where the bacchanalia are cele- 
brated’. 1 he poet Besser, m a very successful play in verse, found 
a happy ftumula ' Der Konig ist vergnugt , das Land erf rent." 1 
(The King is pleased, the country rejoices ) 

What the German eighteenth century most admired in France 
was the absolute power symbolized by Louis XIV, we shall find 
it aped in miniature everywhere Moreover the exercise of this 
absolute power was not difficult to impose upon a country which, 
like Germany , had always worshipped foice, a country where ‘the 
people are always ready to preserve a high idea of their prince’s 
dignity No one protested when Fnodnch-Wilhelm, King of 

1 Baron Caspar von Risbeck (d 1 786), a Wurttemberger of very French 
tastes, was favourably received by the princes whom he visited m the 
course of several journeys, usually made on foot with a dog and a gun 
In 1785 he published three volumes of Bricfe ernes reisenden Ft anzosen 
ubtr In utichland 


According to J J Moser, the outlook of the German princes was 
due to the education they received ‘Most of them learned at court lan- 
guages, mu8.it, dancing, horsemanship and nothing else With this pre- 
paration they acceded to the throne, not considering their elevation as a 
burden whose duties they had to learn hut rather with the mentality of 
* *° n ^ ho has Ion S Wlshe <l his father’s demise and suddenly finds 
himself m possession of a fortune which he can dispose of as he wishes 
X aui almost ashamed. to be a German! * 

* ^htuwllon Leltres franqai ses Ft go maniques 
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Prussia, in a proclamation which his country still remembers, de- 
clared ‘ I will stabilize the souvermnete like a r ocher de bronze ’ 
(the words in italics are in French in the text), nor when he gave 
this warning to his people ‘We are King and master, and we do 
as we please’, 1 nor when his son Frederick qualified what he had 
conceded by a threat ‘ Think 1 But obey' ’ From then onwards one 
sees the despotism, fantasy and pleasure of the prince deciding 
everything The exercise of such power inevitably led to crime or 
to farce ‘ For the Germans, sovereignty consists in the magnificent 
privilege of suppressing people with impunity To kill a man 
when the prince feels so inclined is an act of sovereignty, m France 
it is looked upon as an act of barbarism ’ 2 The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg's teacher peisuaded his pupil that ‘he was sovereign of life 
and propel ty, what his nobility possessed was a usurpation of his 
rights, ’ a A count of Scliaumburg-Lippe, having mortally wounded 
a huntsman while beating for stag, sought some consolation from 
his confessor ‘Since the life of your subjects belongs to you, you 
are entitled to deprive them of it,’ replied the pastor. 4 

We shall see a Margrave of Ansbacli slioot one of his huntsmen 
who had dared to contradict him, a count of Nassau-Siegen exe- 
cute a peasant in 1707 simply to piove that he had absolute rights 
over the person of his subjects, a prince of Hilburghausen place 
within reach on a table where he worked with his mmisteis two 
pistols and a big hunting-knife which he would use should anyone 
object to his decrees 

On the other hand it is difficult to suppi ess a smile when one 
hears one of these petty despots, entirely devoid of humour, de- 
clare in all seriousness ‘There is no greater man m my Empire 
than the man to whom I am speaking, and only during the time 
I am speaking to him, ’ or of that ecclesiastic of Wurttemberg who 
apologized most respectfully to his prince ‘ Your royal sows have 
deigned to eat my wretched potatoes ’ 6 

Even time had to be domesticated The little cabinet clock of 

1 Perthes Das deutsche Staatsleben vor der Revolution (1845) 

1 Mauvillon, op cit 8 Montesquieu Voyages 

1 Biedermann Deutschland im achtzehuten Jahrhundert 
s Friedel Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit (Munich, 1928) 
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His Highness gave the hour to the castle clock and since this was 
set at the prince’s pleasure it was no longer the sun but His 
Highness who decided the exact time throughout the extent of his 
little state. One sees the advantage the master could draw from 
this act of authority when he wished to cut short an importunate 
audience The town clocks were quite surprised at no longer mark- 
ing the same hour as the palace hells; half the dinners in the 
capital were eaten cold, appointments were missed and only the 
prince and his valets knew the reason for this upset 1 

‘ The tiny German principalities, for two centuries, had diminu- 
tive tyrants who surpassed in vice and sometimes m cruelty the 
most censured kings m history The exiguity of the spheres in 
which they functioned only saved these little monsters from the 
obloquy of history.’ 2 Our object m this hook is to pursue them into 
their private lives and to bring them into the light of day. One 
could present a whole gallerj of freaks, beginning with the Count 
of BLinkenburg, whom the poet Liezevitz visited on a journey to 
Germany, and who was shown Ins collections of Bibles and dis- 
torting mirrors, Duke Christian of Schwarzburg, who occupied 
only a few wretched rooms in his castle of Sonderhausen in the 
Harz, but proudly showed his visitor rooms full of silver plate 
statues of negroes, and stuffed bears. 

‘The madness of the Duke of Merseburg was really only 
melomama He spent his ducal revenue filling a huge hall with 
bass viols of all sizes, in the centre of which was enthroned a 
gigantic double-bass.’ The strings could only be plucked by climb- 
ing on a stool with the help of a bow as big as a ship’s mast ‘A 
pnncp of Brunswick made a daily allowance of two barrels of 
Tokaj in which bread was soaked for his favourites’ parrots, plus 
twelve litres of the same wine for Ins supper and fourteen litres 
for his bath,’ 3 A certain Duke of X- had four well-equipped 
trumpeters to blow calls during meals One day he had a whim to 
see how long these men could blow without interruption He sug- 
gested it to them. The unfortunate musicians, to please their 
master, did their best to gratify him They blew for half an hour 

H S , cll 1 crr f , Deutsche Kultuj uni SiUengeschiclite. 

I .ml de Saint- Victor 3 PauI de S amt- Victor 
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without taking their trumpets from their mouths The prince was 
not satisfied and ordered them to continue They made renewed 
efforts but finally declared that they had no wind left With great 
obstinacy the prince insisted By way of pei suasion he accom- 
panied his arguments with so many blows of his cane, and the 
poor fellows were obliged to continue Finally, as a result of blow- 
ing, one of them had a haemorrhage and lost so much blood that 
he expired two hours later 1 

Ritter von Lang mentions a prince who insisted that lus privy 
councillors should be at least six feet tall He gives us a glimpse 
in 1784 into the council chamber of a certain pnnco of Ottingen- 
Wallerstem On a table lay a pile of documents To prove that his 
slightest wish could prevail the prince took one of them at random 
and by his signature gave it a validity which he then refused to 
the others. Lang goes on- 

‘ I arrived in the middle of the morning A solemn discussion 
began on the subject of a general ban on all dogs to be found on 
the princely territory of Ottingen All the officials had to 
furnish detailed lists with the name of the dog, its shape, age, 
species and use They had to add their own humble opinions 
Guided by these lists, the council passed favourable resolutions 
in rapid succession on the subject of the dogs Mdlac, Damit, 
Blanchet, Ouvre-l’CEil, Empoigne, etc. Things began to grow 
lively when they came to the dog Mordeur, and when it was 
the turn of a certain Pmceur from the district of Aufkirchen 
the whole council became extremely agitated. The recorder 
wanted him to be killed but the Primus volens, the owner of a 
younger brother of this same Pinceur, was loud m his praise of 
this magnificent animal. There was dissension and voices were 
raised The President took a pinch of snuff . . Midday sounded. 
Each member took his hat, and when I asked anxiously how it 
would all end I was told “You have heard the details of the 
mam business m hand we shall have to decide the whole case 
according to the documents, do you understand ? According to 
the documents.” ’ 


1 Mauvtllon, op cit 
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The orgies at the court of Heidelberg, Fulda or Wurzburg, des- 
cribed by von Pollnitz, are quite nauseating The bacchanalia 
celebrated in the forests by Duke Karl-Eugen of Wurttemberg 
have no resemblance to antiquity. Nor had the carnival of 1702 
at the Hanoverian Court which Leibniz lias recorded for us 
‘It was a Roman feast representing that given by Tritnalchio 
in the Satyncon. . When nature called, the person who 
played Tritnalchio did not put himself out; if the call was urgent, 
he left the stage and returned without ceremony. Incidentally 
a chamber-pot of enormous size, in which he could have drowned 
at night, followed him everywhere.’ 

Possessed by devils and near to madness, they were perhaps 
only half-responsible for their antics and wore a prey to an inco- 
herence which was akm to insanity Count Manteufel wrote in 
1738 ‘Germany teems with princes and dukes, thi ee-quarters of 
whom are not right in the head 1 Many of the princely families 
suffered from physical degeneration which retai ded their intellec- 
tual development. Sophia Wilhelmina of Bayreuth mentions the 
family of Hesse-Darmstadt The ruler, suffering from a cancer of 
the nose, could hardly utter a woid, but this did not prevent his 
leading a most dissolute life, lus son only expiessed himself in 
affected compliments and always seemed m a state of coma, his 
daughter giggled incessantly like a maniac and, as a result of her 
disorderly life, soon lapsed into idiocy. Another weak-minded 
individual was the Prince of Saxe-Merzburg who, during his walks 
m the town, had Ins wig stolen by little ragamuffins, he had a 
mania for stringed instruments and refused to recognize the son 
his wife bore him because he had not been born with a fiddle m 
his hand. But the record for perveision seems to have been held 
by that Margravine of Bayreuth depicted in the memoirs of 
Sophia W llhelmiaa, who was not content until her daughter be- 
came pregnant by an adventurer who made her the mother of 
twins. 

Such moral and physical instability doubtless accounts for the 
number of princely unions which remained without issue 
D'i edonck II had no heir), and for the many young princes who 
wero stillborn or survived for only a few months 
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Another consequence of the absolutism reigning in Geimany 
was that the sovereign became more and moie remote from his 
people He only consented to speak to them at official audiences, 
which in themselves were only a semblance of personal contact 1 
Moreover, how could confidence be established between princes 
and subjects who — as was frequently the case — were not of the 
same religion, and were by this very fact suspicious of each other ? 

Only towards the end of the century were a few German voices 
raised to cause a breach in this principle of absolute power 
Schlozer, in Ins Pohtische Annalsn, had the courage to denounce 
the bad princes The journalist K -F. Mosei writes ‘ “The prince 
is responsible only to God ” This was the expression used by the 
great monarch of old. The formula has become the fashion in our 
little courts A pnnce interposes God as judge between himself 
and his subjects and says precisely this' “I ask for neither your 
confidence nor your approval, I know you have reasons to cnticize 
me but I do not wish to know them You have hut one duty to 
obey If I am wrong accuse me before God If you have complaints 
to utter, I do not wish to know them Refer them to God ” ’ And 
the same author goes on ‘The appetite for power develops more 
and more Taxes are imposed, the pleasure of the prince makes 
the states and the subjects grumble, until something breaks 
Each of our courts wishes to be sovereign, each has the requisite 
number of soldiers required and imposes taxes The subjects can 
protest as they will, hut if they advance an opinion they aie 
treated as criminals and rebels.’ 3 Occasionally the Emperor, ex- 

1 By these audiences the prince hoped to acquire from his visitors in- 
foimation less distorted than that furnished by his ministers 01 favoui- 
ltes. The officials were asked for information on questions which he was 
likely to be asked in oidei that he might reply with authority. In tins 
way, more than any otliei, he appeared to be aware of the aspirations of 
his people and acquired a populanty which increased Ins tyrannical 
power 

1 In the course of our studies on the little German couits we shall 
come acioss quotations taken from woiks by the Mosers or by Moser It 
must be noted here that these authors were unrelated, although their 
names aie similar On the one hand we find Johann-Jacob Mosei (1701— 
1785) and his son the publicist, Karl-Fnedrich (1723-94), the author of 
the Patnotisches Aichiv, on the other Johann-Justus Moser (1720—94), 
also a publicist and author of the Patrwtische Phantasien 
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asperated by these abuses of authority, decided to intervene Thus 
he insisted that a count of Lemmgen should be an ested and found 
guilty of \ icious excesses, he sentenced Count Magnus zu Rhem- 
grafenstem to ten yeais’ imprisonment for fiaud and forgeiy, 
another was placed m cusLody for callousness towaids widows and 
oi plums 1 

Rut Napoleon’s nctories alone finally crushed the exercise of 
absolute power among the Geiman princes 

1 Perthes - Das Deutsche Stnatslebui voi dcr Revolution (184 5) The 
author quotes other similar cases in the same work 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Princes’ Entourage 



The nobles, liens of the feudal knights, had remained until the 
end of the seventeenth centuiy vain, spemlllmft, debauched and 
tyrannical At the beginning of the eighteenth century they be- 
came vassals of the new geneiation of potentates which was just 
beginning to appeal They hid their fundamental giossness undei 
the most cultured extenoi, and while remaining boorish despots 
tried to give an air of good-bi eedmg to social occasions They 
monopolized honours and closed the road of wealth to everyone 
Chamfort wiote m Ins volume Penst'cs ‘The noble serves as an 
intermediary between the king and Ins people Yes, precisely as 
the hound is the intermediary between the huntsman and the 
hare 1 ’ 

Germany had an extraordmaiy taste foi titles and nowhere was 
class distinction so appaient To serve at court, to obtain a posi- 
tion — even as a meie chanibeilam — the indispensable condition 
was to be able to justify a ceitam numbei of quaitenngs on your 
escutcheon Fwon Goethe and Schiller, who became officials at the 
Corn t of Weunai , had to consent to see then names adorned with 
a ron 

Genius was rai ely found m this class of gentry, which genei ally 
remained of limited cultuie 1 Without birth, lam els were hut a 

1 Leibniz complained of Hanovei, wheie he lived, and of the medio- 
crity of the intellectual lesomces at comt 1 Among the nobility, bent on 
the pleasmes of hunting and the table, no intellectual cunosity, no 
elegant and polite conveisation, no intermediate class between the 
scholars and the masses The small number of eiudite men has no ment 
other than a penihle assuluitii [in Fiench in the text] Finally, the mass of 
the people is as unfamihai with the things of the spirit as a sourd au 
plaisir d’ entendre un bean concert (id ) ’ 
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poor rocommpndation, mid even A famous career m the arts, let- 
ter-, me die me or science conferred no privilege. Thus, except at 
a few lourts such as Weimar, Gotha, Saxo-Meinmgen and Beilin 
in the time of Fi ederick II, ‘ the enoi mows distinction in Germany 
between the nobility and the commoners nearly always pi events 
scholars from trafficking with the great, all the talents of the 
intellect give them less chance of being admitted to their table 
than an old parchment which sometimes only selves to prove that 
fifteen inih< dies in succession have procreated the cretinous lord 
who possesses it 1 . 1 

biederuk himself was not free of this form of snobbery. Al- 
though he prided lumself on coiisulei ing only peisonal qualities 
and w.is the piotector of a numboi of men of letters and scholais, 
if sec eml candidates applied for a post he would always prefer a 
wmlhless noble to a cultured hoiugeois ‘I always choose my 
oHitets ft on i the nobility, ’ he said, ‘foi nobility nearly always has 
a sense of hounui It can be found among bourgeois of merit, but 
it is r.ner, and in such cases it is better to keep them m one’s 
sei vice. If a noble loses Ins honoui lie is ostracised by his family, 
whereas a commoner who has committed some fraud can con- 
tinue to run his father’s business ’ 

l he pride of the nobles in those little German states was un- 
equalled I hoy considered themselves supenor to the lest of 
hurn.imtv, and tned to tiace the roots of their genealogical tiee 
li.a k to Noah’s Ark If by sorao rare exception a bourgeois ob- 
tained a position at emut the nobleman took his levenge by 
lurs hlv displaying lus supmouty Vanity sometimes induced a 
some w hat clow nisli state of mind A certain count once leproached 


Maupus clArgens Hvtmre del'op, it In, mam There were some ex- 
utitmm to tins evlmcn of intellectuals fmm pnncely circles One can 
, ‘ h .'‘ tl,M ‘ " f the Margnuc of Ihden echo, having attracted Lavater 
and hlopstock to his < emit, insisted that the latter should recewe him m 
a i i.'wmg-govcn on the occasion of his early morning visits, the Duke of 

of Oklenlm ? ™ ‘r* the 1 MV > MendeUwlm, and the Prince 

' " ho \ as 011 hi m illy terms with the poets Voss anrl Klop- 

stvx.lv I he Emperor Joseph II, when repi cached for associating with too 

r «m„?wTh ^ r, “ rs ^ , r edhmiSelfb > ded ^ ‘ If I con fmeef myself ‘to 
a ? th °f "T own standing I should have to go down into 

the hapmmer crypt and talk to mv ancestors ’ 
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the pastor for having baptized his son with the same holy water 
he had used for the son of a drover Another, consideimg death no 
levellei , was worried that his corpse might be mistaken on the day 
of the Last Judgement for a member of the lower classes He gave 
ordeis that he should be buried with all his insignia, and insisted 
in his will that a large placard be nailed to the coffin to draw the 
attention of the divine Dispenser of Justice to his titles and 
qualities 

It was not only from pude that the nobility clung so tenaciously 
to tlieir place in. the social hieraichy; it must be noted that they 
enjoyed a number of tangible advantages They were exempted 
from many taxes, occupied all the impoitant posts in the adminis- 
tration and had the pnvilege of wearing a wig , 1 2 sword, and plumed 
hat, and of using a gold snulf-box When a commoner was pio- 
posed for some post to Max of Bavana he declared ‘ He must he an 
adventurci I piefer a noble ’ With a little luck a gentleman who 
considered mamage with a girl of middle-class family impossible 
could aspire to marry some prince’s bastard, thus bettering his 
social position and his means of existence 3 

We shall meet, of course, quite a number of cases where noble- 
men rose to the most exalted positions, becoming chief ministers, 
generals in command of an army, eminent statesmen, and 
amassed a fortune, hut it did not necessarily follow that the meie 
fact of belonging to the privileged caste confened opulence A 
noble, if he wanted to live ostentatiously — as he was often foiced 
to do — had to impose severe privations on his family cn cle A man 
who possessed a carnage, horses and livened flunkeys found him- 
self at home forced to eat soup and potatoes spiced with the hope 
of soon being able to enjoy a more succulent repast at the prince’s 
table 

1 In the college founded at Stuttgart by the Duke of Wurttemberg only 
the sons of noblemen and officers could wear a powdeied wig Schiller, a 
pupil in this institution, had a right to use powder as the son of an 
officer, but a democrat iiom birth, was indignant that he should enjoy 
tins particular pnvilege 

2 A natural daughter of Karl Theodor of the Palatinate married a 

Prince of Eisenberg, three others, the result of liaisons with seivant 
girls, managed to marry into the anstociacy 
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' If things remain as they are,’ says Collini, 1 half Germany will 
he titled. But, ’ he adds, 1 one gets lost if one tries to distinguish 
between the various titles, which differ widely m value ’ There 
were in fact many degrees of nobility the high nobility, the 
gentry, the low and the new uohility, and it was vety raie that 
one categoiy mamed with the othei Foreigners were lost m a 
hopeless maze A German counL or even an oidmaiy gentleman 
would he shocked if he were called man Herr (and yet this is how 
one addresses God) and would insist upon being called ‘ Gracious 
Lord’, or ‘Your Giate’ 1 It was a matter of great embanassment 
when one had to wnto a letter Ilatbei than make a mistake in 
the protocol, people were in the habit of wiitmg the address in 
French. 

It was often possible for the bourgeois to acquit e a title. The 
goal could he leached m sever al ways First and foremost there 
was the legitimate hope of receiving one fiom the Emperor m 
reward for services renileied, but tins was chiefly obtained by 
money. Ihere were markets everywhere wlieie titles could be 
bought In the Palatinate, urulei Kail-Theodor, the title Count 
of the Empire cost only goo to 1,000 flonns, that of Count 6oo to 
700 and a simple knighthood |,oo to 500. Tiue, in 1722 the 
Emperor C liarles IV banned, this marketing m titles, but snobbery 
pi evaded The Emperor Joseph II said to Casanova ‘I do not 
respect people who huj titles.’ ‘And what of those who sell them, 
me'” replied the udventuier 

Ihere remained another devious way of entering the privileged 
claves '-the admission into one of the gieat Oiders of Cliivaliy, 
which automatic ally conferred a title The sale of insignia was 
un rent in Berlin, the Archbishop of Cologne negotiated the Order 
of St Mu haul, the Mai glare of Bayreuth the Ordei of the Black 
Eagle, etc. 


A pi into s entourage included vauous indispensable persons in 
addition to the nobility 

lo hegm with— -the officials I hey teemed in Geimany as m no 
1 Mam itlon op cit 
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other country It was reasonable that a great city like Vienna 
could niustei 1,700 cliambeilains and Bavaria in the Lime of Karl- 
Tlveodoi 421, Saxony under the mmistiy of Biulil 236, and the 
Wiutlembeig of Karl-Eugen 150, 1 hut what of the tiny states 
which maintained a host of officials ? The Aichbishop of Maim 
possessed 1,960, of whom 1,500 were ecclesiastics (nearly the 
entire clergy of the Electorate), and yet he had only 31,800 sub- 
jects The small puncipality of Zweibrucken possessed 500, and 
Lesmgen, which was even smallei, 50 councillors, 18 secretaries 
and 50 junior stewards The Prince of Hildeburghausen, whose 
lands weic liaidly moie than live miles square, boasted a Marshal 
of Lhe Household, Master of the Royal Hunt, Master of the Horse, 
an Officei of the Hunt, a Gi and Forestei and an equony m chaige 
of tho soveieign’s Ravelling cscorl, etc 2 

The post of Councilloi, which confened the litle of Excellency, 
was particularly coveted, 3 that of Pnvy Councillor allowed access 
to the pnnce’s private sessions, the Aulic Councilloi affoided the 
lank of magisliate, Councillor of the Chambei allowed its holder 
to admimstei public finance and the pnnce’s pnvy purse. ‘Ger- 
many,’ wiote Iv -F. Mosei, ‘w r as inundated with councillors 
Had these people really given counsel, there would have been a 
dieadful chaos, hut the councillors were so privy that no one 
ever heaid them speak All of them kept their secrets to them 
selves ' 4 

The post of Councillor was considered moderately well paid 
(5,500 to 4,000 floims when it w’as in the hands of a nobleman, 
2,500 in the case of a commonei) and sometimes offered the ad- 
vantage of conferring a title But above all it gave full right to be 
at court, to he in the limelight and to obtain a good seat at the 
theatre oi a ff to, a public ceremony or a meal 

When this post was not obtained by some corn t intrigue it was 

1 Fiedenck II came a good last with only sixty Chambeilams, miser- 
ably paid and paid so megularly that they weie sometimes forced to wait 
until an advanced age to teceive all their arrears 

2 Peithes, op cit 

3 ‘Everything revolves around this happy title of Excellency which 
they all demand ' (Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu ) 

1 K -F. Moser Patriotisches Ai chiv 
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bought, and sometimes at a very high price The sale of official 
posts was pioverbiol in the Palatinate and hardly less so m Saxony 
at the time of the Bruhl ministry. Fnednch- Wilhelm of Prussia 
was delighted to use the profits fiom the sale of offices for his 
military expenses His sun, Frederick II, tried to reverse this by 
forbidding the bartering of offices m his states, a traffic which 
doubled m volume under his successor The Estates of Wurttem- 
herg insisted that Duke Kail-Eugcn should put a brake on such 
speculation Erthal, Bishop of Wurzbuig, and Karl- Augustus of 
Weimar issued decrees to punish those who had acquired certain 
offires, the penalties were heavy and prescribed death m the case 
of a second offence. 

AH these ] Mists obtained by favour of money were by no means 
peim.wnl acquisitions The holder knew, m fact, that his dis- 
missnl depended on the whim of the pnnee and could be eifected 
at any moment, without his having a light to any indemnity or 
pension. Thus the officials had only one aim — to line then 
pockets while they were in office The princes themselves found 
this ambition veiy excusable The Electoi Palatine, Johonn- 
Wilholm, went so lar as to make fun of the ingenuous honesty of 
mm of ins councillors, Count Manderschied When the latter one 
dax pointed out the speed at which the silvei plate was being 
stolen at coujt, so that the princely table service would soon be 
lat king in the hare necessities, and asked that the culprits should 
be punished, Johann- Wilhelm listened to Ins leport with cynical 
irupassivoriess and replied ‘Instead of botheung yom head about 
it, steal something too 11 Fiedericlc II had few illusions as to the 
integrity of his officials Tins widow of an army contractor com- 
plained that her husband’s death had left her penndess. To eject 
the petitioner the King used this aigument ‘ I tied the donkey to 
the manger raik, w h\ didn’t he eat?’ 

Although the pi mces closed their eyes to the corruption of tlieir 
official-, then did not lefram from treating them woise than the 
lowest valet. Ruled with a rod of non, these employees had to 
< on form to their master’s slightest whim Ritter von Lang, a 
pu\y councillor, shows us just how ludicrous were the eccentrici- 
1 K -r Moser, op cit , Book 12 
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ties of a prince he once visited, To participate m one of his host’s 
gala hunts, Lang, who was noimally clean-shaven, had to acqune 
a pair of false moustaches 

Badly paid and 1 educed to the feAv illicit profits they could 
glean, the officials of the small German courts were, as a geneial 
rule, somewhat impoverished and if they had the slightest ambi- 
tion to make a fortune they were not indifferent to tips fiom 
foreigners This also applied to the ministers But m addition to 
this welcome manna foi the underlings, England, Austua, and 
above all France, greased the palms of the needy little punces, for 
the niasteis were just as venal as the flunkeys Money was the 
argument used by Louis XIV to reduce tlie small German pinici- 
palities to a state of vassalage, and to give them something to put 
m the pot It cost less to conquei a state with tlie ling ol silvei 
than with weapons The French subsidies furnished to Geimany, 
completely mined by the Thirty Yeais War, amounted to ahnosL 
the entire curiency m circulation m the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, this allowed tho country to lecover economically 
and the princes to spend as they felt inclined When France was 
at war with Austria, certain princes leceived chanty fiom Pans 
with one hand and from Vienna with the other The Elector of 
Cologne received a pension of 20,000 thalers from Louis XIV, 
between 1672 and 1674 the Duke of Hanover obtained from 
France 1,722,000 livres m exchange foi a contingent of troops and 
the use of his country’s strongholds, Max-Emmanuel of Bavana 
extorted 40,000 thaleis a month for ten yeais for allowing the 
French aimy to pass through his lands and for opposing the pas- 
sage of the Imperial troops Between 1750 and 1772 it cost Fi ance 
157,000,000 livies to buy Saxony, Wurttemberg and Bavana, m 
the course of the Thirty Years Wai one finds the Margraves of 
Ansbach and Bayreuth leasing armed contingents to the French, 
knowing they were to be used against their brother-in-law, 
Frederick II In 1758, in the course of a conversation with Mit- 
chell, the English Ambassador m Beilin, Fiedenck discussed the 
defeat suffered by the English fleet off Rochefort 

‘Well,’ said the King. 1 what is the King of England going to do 
now ? ’ 
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‘Whatever he can, sue He’ll place everything in the hands of 
God ’ 

‘ Tin, ha, I didn’t know he had Him for an ally.’ 

‘Indeed, He’s our most solid ally and the one to whom we pay 
no subsidies ! 

‘But just look liow He treats jou 1 ’ 1 


llieic? is one* character wo find at most of the German courts — 
the favourite In the eighteenth centuiy she acquncd an ascen- 
dant) she had never previously known in Germany Before the 
Refoimatinn the pi me es concealed their amours Until the end of 
the mw nteoiith tenlui) public opinion, and in paiticular that of 
the ( leigv, was hostile to mist losses The last utes weie infused 
to Fiaulem von Neitvchut/, the favouiite of Joliann-Geoig IV of 
Saxoiij, the .sacrament was foihulden to Eberhard-Ludwig of 
Y\ uiltemheig while his liaison with the Giavemlz lasted 

'the situation changed with the eighteenth century In his 
not'"** on a join ney to Geimany, Montesquieu records this obsci va- 
tnm hv Haien von Stein, chief mmistei to the Duke of Brunswick 
‘1 lit* princes are all bom with an inclination for sensuality and 
the chilili oil are brought up and encouraged m this Sensuality is 
alvvav- the second passion among pimees. Thus, if he is a misei, 
his primary passion is avunce, followed by lust. If lust be the 
dominant passion, it exceeds all bounds.’ 

This taste foi sensuality, when not transmitted to the punces 
by heiedit), was inculcated in them by the couitieis whose mam 
preoccupation was to lull the conscience of tlieir mastei to sleep 
with pleasure and debauch m ordei to vvaid off a possible awaken- 
ing of his baiharity. Besides, was it not right, as in everything 
else, to follow the example of Versailles, vvheie the Pompadours 
rc'igm d and where a pnvileged place was always given to the 
favourite 5 From now onwards the mistress seemed to be an attri- 
bute i if supremo powoi She became such a necessary adjunct that 
the prelates themselves, even if they governed but few subjects, 


1 Journal histouque de Colle, 1758 
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thought it incumbent upon them to advertise some appearance of 
a liaison. 

Lauremburg said of a Prince of Baden who lived without an 
accredited mistress ‘That is unanstociatic and only fit for the 
common Germans ’ Foi a sovereign to he without a mistress was 
so inconceivable that K.-F. Mosei wutes ‘The burgher who sees 
a young prince riding back from church wheie he has maincd a 
charming princess says quite naturally “Now all we can wish for 
is a delicious mistress foi oui pnnce ” This good burgher knowing 
that the father and giandfather of the newly mained prince had 
kept mistresses, imagined that it was a necessary apanage of 
ptincely dignity u 

In the eighteenth centuiy, public opinion agieed that the pre- 
sence of a misti ess at court offei ed moi e advantages than disadvan- 
tages It seemed that, without this indispensable element, the 
principal source of favours was in danger of drying up Augustus 
the Stiong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, m order to 
appease the jealousies of his various subjects, had constantly to 
exhibit two mistresses, one Saxon and the othei Polish Had not 
Louis XIV maintained, ‘Royal blood does not sully’ ? Fiom then 
onwai ds to furnish a favourite to the pnnce became an honour for 
the nobility and a source of substantial profit for the husband ‘ At 
the Court of Dresden,’ writes Wolframsdoif, ‘there are a number 
of people who, incapable of living on their own resources, sacrifice 
their wives to keep themselves in favour ’ 2 

In the couise of tins book we shall meet favourites of all classes 
Some were girls of humble birth, the Duke of Wuittemberg re- 
mained for twenty yeais a victim of the Gravemtz, an adventuress 

1 It -F Mosei, op cit 

a Wolframsdorf Bild dcs Polmsckcn Hofes Montesquieu relates an 
anecdote which bears witness to the laxity of Saxon morals ‘When the 
King of Poland (Stanislas Lesczmski) was vn Saxony with tlie King of 
Sweden, a miller complained to linn that the valet of Pnnce Lubomir- 
ski’s equeiry had taken away his wife The King sent foi the valet w r ho 
said to him “Sue, return me mine, whom my master [the equeny] has 
taken away ” Next he spoke to the equeny who replied “Sue, letum 
me mine, whom Pnnce Lubonurski has taken away ” At last he called 
for Prince Lubomnski who said “Sire, then return me mine, whom 
King Augustus lias taken fiom me ” ’ 
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of low extraction, the Duke of Hanover was entirely dominated 
liy the Platen, a Margiave of Baden was only happy in the com- 
pjny of a harem of young actresses. 

However, other favourites were cultured and charming, such 
as Fraulem von Degenfeld, mistress of an Elector Palatine and 
mother of the Raugravcs with whom the Duchess of Orleans, their 
half-sister, kept up such an affectionate correspondence, another 
who combined beauty, intelligence and chanty was Aurora von 
Konigsmark, mistress of Augustus of Saxony 

It must ho admitted, however, that the majoiity of favourites 
w err uitnguei s .mil ambitious women whose role m Germany was 
probably moi e pmuuous than that played by their sisters m 
Frame. To impose one’s powcx on a great country is a more 
dubious task than to subject to the most imperious yoke a weak, 
doft'ineli ss pi mi e, the supieme sovereign of a few square miles 
PioMilod the fdvomite came fiom a good house, public opinion 
was not outraged It even permitted the prince to advertise lus 
liaison. It was merely considered picturesque when Augustus of 
Saxon v met five of bis mistresses at a supper oiTered by the Queen 
of Ptuwa Karl-Eugen of Wurttemberg could visit the courts of 
Gumanv accompanied by the Countess Hohenlieim with whom 
be lin'd, and the Maigrave of Ansbach could officially present Ins 
rmstiess Lady Craven to the Berlin Court 


A class of people one would he sui prised not to meet at the 
majority of the (unman eighteenth-centuiy courts was the 
builuoiis and the ach entureis Mauvillon writes 

‘ As soon as a ( human prince feels sad 01 ill-tempered — for one 
is nut inclined to laugh every day — the jestei has only to bare 
Ins shoulder s. It is a pleasure to see how they heat him The 
German loids delight m thrashing people and one must admit 
that they thrash well . The jesters alone make a fortune in 
this i uuntry I he cra?e to have one is extraordmaiy No sover- 
eign keeps le-s than two or three, and with some of the more 
poweiful thine are few posts more lucrative than that of chief 
jesU i , it may he compared with that of the chief black eunuch 
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in a harem The noblemen and gentry of this country always 
have some lackey who takes the place of the buffoon . hut it 
is the preiogative of the soveieign to give letteis patent to com t 
jesters ’ l 

The buffoons were not necessarily icciuited from among the 
simple-nnnded People of worth, even scholais, could ho appointed 
h> the prince to act as entertainers ‘It is no stiange thing to see 
here an acu edited buffoon who is a philosophei and oiator An 
able professor, well known in the realm of letteis, showed himself 
to have gieat wit He was immediately required to be a buffoon 
and the soveieign foiced him to become one ’ 2 

The post of jester was sometimes held by dwarfs, This will 
account foi Lady Mary Woitley-Montagu’s suipuse on her arnval 
in Germany where she came face to face with these Leaks foi the 
fust tune 

‘I forgot to tell you, ’ she wntes, ‘one curiosity in all the Ger- 
man couits, which I cannot forbeai taking notice of All the 
princes keep favourite dwai fs The Emperor and Empress have 
two of these little monsters, as ugly as devils, especially the 
female, but they are all bedaubed with diamonds, and stand at 
her Majesty’s elbow m all public places The Duke of Wolfen- 
buttel has one, and tlie Duchess of Blankenbuig is not without 
hers, but indeed the most proportionable I ever saw I am told 
the King of Denmark has so fai impi oved upon this fashion, that 
Ins dw r aif is his chief mimstei I can assign no reason for their 
fondness foi these pieces of defoimity, hut the opinion all the 
absolute princes have, that it is below them to converse with 
the rest of mankind, and not to be quite alone, they aie forced 
to seek their companions among the tefuse of human natuie, 
these cieatures being the only pait of then court privileged to 
talk fieely to them 13 

Had Lady Wortley r -Montagu visited more of the small German 
coin ts, she would no doubt have been even moi e surprised to find 
that in several of them little villages had been built m the neigh- 
1 Mam lllon, op cit 2 Ibul 

3 Lettei horn Lady Mary' Woi tley-Montagu to liei sister, the Coun- 
tess of Mai, dated Vienna, January 1717 
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bouihood of the royal palace, composed of dwarf houses to suit 
the statuie of tlieir inhabitants Buffoons and dwarfs did not dis- 
appear fiom Saxony until the middle of the century, they were 
still to be found in Bavaria in 1765 On occasions they played a 
role of gieat impoitance m affairs of state and m the distubution 
of theii masters’ favouis 

Nowhere else did cosmopolitan adventurers find a happier 
hunting ground than m these little German comts Is it sur- 
prising that they weie received with enthusiasm, everywhere? 
An} one who gave pleasuic, if only for an hour, and relieved bore- 
dom — the pnnce’s worst enemy — was welcomed without ques- 
tion about his ongin. The adventurers, sporting high-sounding 
names, appealed fiom one day to the next wearing fantastic 
uniforms and covered wiLli precious stones With nonchalant ges- 
tures they engaged the host rooms m the best inns, they spoke 
eveiy language and claimed acquaintance with all the crowned 
heads and people of importance They made their way into the 
couit, where they entertained, they weie esteemed, and nobody 
bothered about the authenticity of their titles They brought 
some distraction into the life of a small town with its few paltry 
streets. They were full of plans and piomises, devising new taxes 
or si stems for lotteries, claiming to be alchemists or makeis of 
gold, and they were tlieiefoie well regarded by the impoverished 
princes They were tolerated, provided they did not steal too 
brao nil They weie spies for the prince who loved war, they 
weie wits and philosophers when necessary They cheated the 
supeisfitious w itli horoscopes, the gambleis with maikecl cards and 
duped the ingenuous by their woildly elegance 

from the Middle Ages, Geimany had been a great believer in 
alt henn Alt bonnets were to be found m the service of the Eni- 
pemt in 1770, YVraxall, an Englishman, estimated the numhei of 
[a ‘ople m \ leima w ho w ei e still mtei ested m the hermetic sciences 
at -poem i, of 1 1 iedi ich- Wilhelm I of Piussia, Augustus the Strong 
of Saxon} , Max-Joseph of Bavana, the Landgi av r e Ludwig of Hesse 
Hi gieat specialist m the cabala), and even by the Bishop of 
\\ in/buig The makers of gold, despite their frequent setbacks, 
alw.ii 3 found dupes. 
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Among tlie ‘confidence men’ who are to he found m the pages 
of cughteenlh-centui y history some are so well known that to 
mention their names is enough Casanova is, for example, the 
most famous among them, He managed to be well esteemed even 
at the ecclesiastical courts and we know that, even after bieakmg 
the bank with the Aiclibishop of Cologne, the prelate begged him 
to stay for another week on his estaLes There was also the Count 
of Saint-Germain who, revered as a demigod, died m the arms of 
the Duke of Hanover. 

But there weie otheis whose reputation was less established, 
such as Theodor von Neuhof, the Geiman Casanova from West- 
phalia who, after cheating many of the German princes, became 
King of Corsica and died in poveity m London, and Buliren 
who, at the end of Ins caieei, became the lovei of Cathenne the 
Great and Duke of Couiland, And finally Baron von Pollmtz, the 
pel feet type of vagabond adventurer whose name ‘has made so 
much noise in the world’ 1 He wrll he quoted so often rn the 
course of this woik that I feel it may be useful to give a bnef 
sketch of Ins caieei 

Baion Karl-Ludwig von Pollmtz, a nobleman from Bianden- 
burg, throughout Ins life as a courtier sought to acquire the re- 
sources he lacked to cut a good figuie m society . 2 He started his 
career m France where he was quickly unmasked The Duchess of 
Orleans warned hei half-sister, the Raugravme Luise ‘Pollmtz 
is an cxciot Fie cannot show himself in Fiance because he has 
cheated everybody and he owes money right and left ’ 3 The Baron 
then went to the Couit of Vienna, where he lived on the favours 
of the Empress But soon the King of Prussia, Fnednch-Wilhelm I, 
intrigued by leading the memoiis which the adventuiei had just 
published to eai n some money, summoned him to Ins coui t and 
Pollmtz, as Sophia Wilhelnnna relates, ‘ knew so well how to 

1 Memoiis of the Maigravine of Bayieuth 

1 Pollmtz has left us lus memoiis in the foim of letteis in which he 
describes Ins visits to all the courts of Europe, a study on la Saxe galante 
and the Memoires pour sc? vir L’liistoi? e de Br andebou? g (5 vols , 1754) 
The sole value of these woiks, which are written with obvious paitiality, 
lies in the pictuiesque anecdotes and the descnptions ot things he saw 

1 I.ettei ot 26th Januaiy 1719 
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insinuate himself into the King’s graces that he obtained a pen- 
sion of 1,500 crowns. He managed to retain the King’s favour 
throughout his life and was present at his death-bed.’ 

Pullnitz also managed to find favour with the young Sophia- 
Wilhelnuna who, on becoming Margravine of Bayreuth, sum- 
moned him to her court She gives a flattering portrait of the 
courtier: 'This man,’ she writes m hei memoirs, ‘has great wit 
and is well road, his conversation is very agreeable, he is good- 
hearted, but he has neitliei integrity nor judgment and sms for 
the most part from carelessness ’ The Princess, who obviously 
found the adventurer ‘very amusing and resouiceful insisted 
tlmt he should accompany her to Ems and Frankfort for the 
coronation of the Emperor Charles VII, 

In 1 744, Pullnitz, a widower of fifty- two, despondent at Ins 
failure to many a rich heiress fiom Nuremberg, finally re- 
married m Berlin. Fiedenck II used him on several shady mis- 
sions, then, tued of Ins services, dismissed him, ‘ Send me another 
parrot,’ he wrote to his ambassadoi 111 Pans The disgraced 
‘ parrot* took to flight across Europe ‘ falling m love ’ — t.o use Wal- 
pole’s expression— with all the princes whom he thought he 
could dupe or who fed him well, and confining his severity to 
those who appeared to resist his seductions He was always short 
of money and did not hesitate to change his religion three times in 
tin* hope of acquiring a post which would get him out of Ins 
diificulUes He finally died m Berlin in 1775 and Frederick II, 
hj way of an obituary, wrote to Voltane ‘ Old Pollmtz died as he 
lived— a 1 ague to the last moment No one regrets him . . 
exiopt lus ci editors ’ 1 


I a maintain the b, dance of that fi agile edifice, a Gei man court, 
si ill appaiently lmmei w*il 111 tin* medieval chaos from which other 
Pumpt'an states had long since emerged, and to weld together the 
disparate elements which weie to be found there, the pimees 
invented etiquette. Voltane declared ‘In the small courts the 
sq nut ibli *s and the feuds are fai more bitter than m the great monai - 
1 Lett 1-1 of the 13th August 1775 
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clues.’ Doubtless for this reason, etiquette became stricter here 
than any wliei c else; it was based on that of Versailles, but exag- 
gerated by local usage. Piotocol governed the most insignificant 
actions m life at court Occasionally the questions it raised were 
serious enough to be submitted to authorities such as Leibniz He 
laid down the number of horses to be harnessed to a carriage, the 
number of pages who should attend a prince, and the seating of 
the guests at the sovei eign’s table 1 

The Electois alone used large forks and knives, they sat in 
chairs of red velvet, while the guests were only entitled to green 
velvet Nothing was left to chance m the order of piocessions 
■where the rank of the individual corresponded not so much Lo the 
importance of his title as to the gieatness of his house At the 
coionation of the Emperoi Charles VI an old Count of Nassau 
could say to a petty sovereign 1 You must learn, sn , that a prince 
like you must walk behind counts like me. 

The Margravine of Bayieuth descubes the aiguments that 
arose between courtiers when the order of precedence for then 
entry into the royal apartments was fixed, and the i lvalues that 
broke out between ladies vying for the privilege of the tabouret. 
‘When an exalted person is addressed,’ wutes Mauvillon, ‘the 
affected laugh, the bowed head and lowered eyes are do rigueur 
How boring are the majority of your counts mediate or immediate 
of the Empire' What titles, what bowings and sci aping, what 
ceremonies, what kissing of hands' You have to kiss the hem of 
the countess’s dicss at the risk of banging your nose on the 
ground, with your hat on one side and your cane on the other ’ 
Baron Wiedemann, the Austrian Ambassador m Munich in 1750, 
wrote a twenty-one-page dispatch to the Court of Vienna, enumei - 
ating the vicissitudes he suffered mBavai 1a on account of etique tte s 

1 The Prince of Thum and Taxis one day found himself m a dilemma 
Receiving at his table his acci edited ministers, he foigotto assign to each 
guest the place he was to occupy This omission resulted m aiguments 
and indignant protests Ten pamphlets appeared on the occasion of this 
scandal The litigation was finally ended by an Imperial Decree con- 
demning the bad organization of the ceremony (Vehse ) 

! The contagion of etiquette spread even to the sei vants, as is shown in 
this colloquy repoited by Lord Mahnesbuiy between the servant of the 
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Only towards 1780, in the period of reaction against absolute 
power, chd etiquette lelax in Germany. From then onwards a 
freedom of manners was affected No more bows, only a slight nod 
of the head, antiquated politeness was finished, to be replaced m 
futuie bj civility. 

Grand Duke of Russia and a coachman of Frederick II The two men m 
question entering a tavern raised the question of piecedence, ‘What is 
your lank'' 1 ' asked the Piussian ‘Lieutenant-Colonel ’ ‘Well, I'm a 
Colonel,’ replied the Prussian, ‘so I go in before you ’ (Diary and C07- 
rerpnnduice , 1776 ) 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Palaces and their Architects 



Germany was the last country to emerge from that feudal period 
where ail architecture which was puicly mthlaiy provided foi 
defence and afforded piotection against a hoslile neiglibom From 
the end of the seventeenth century internecine stmggles became 
mcieasmgly raie, the need foi defence disappeaied and foiti esses 
ceased to have any justification In a dwelling, no one thought of 
secuiity any more, but of pleasure Now houses had to he loomy 
and spacious To inaugurate ihis pleasant style demanded by the 
new mode of life, Germany, deprived of art since the end of the 
Thirty Yeais War, turned her eyes towaids Italy and France 
Versailles, Maily, Samt-Cloud, Sceaux and Meudon were places 
winch made a dazzling impression on the minds of the petty 
sovereigns who visited them A stimulus was given to all the 
Gorman courts and between 1690 and 1750, after a long period of 
stagnation, all the palaces beyond the Rhine were built or trans- 
formed Duung those foity years alone rose the castles of Schon- 
hrunn (1695)3 Berlin (1698), Mannheim (1699), Schleissheim 
near Munich (1701), Ludwigsburg near Stuttgart (1704), Rastatt 
(1705), elc , and building continued everywhere at the same 
acceleiated pace 1 

It must also be noted that when Germany was seized with this 
passion for building, the princes, following the example of Louis 
XIV, often abandoned their histone capitals and transplanted their 

1 T\vo authois- — Louis Reau and Piene du Colombier — have special- 
ized and produced erudite studies of Geiman aichitecture and the various 
foreign influences — particularly French — exercised on it duung the 
eighteenth century (Louis Reau Histoira dc V Expansion ds L’.lrt 
Fr an^ais, L'Eui ape Ji anqaise, L’dit. fianqais sur Ic Rhm Pierre du 
Colombier L’ Art fr angais dans les cows 7 henan.es ) 
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palaces into m'w localities. The Archbishop of Cologne settled m 
Bonn. th*> Flee tor of Trier at Coblenz, the Elector of the Palatinate 
h ft hi- old mined castle of Heidelberg to found the town of 
Mhtinlieirti 

In tr\ nig to get their share of so much new building, foreign 
influent t s i ame into conflu t. Italy found it easy to entei Southern 
(irttMtu, alie.idv under the joke of the Jesuits, she had no diffi- 
( tdu in bunging within her artistic orbit territories with which 
-In alnadv had com menial relations. Baroque, coming from 
Italy, nourished in Austria and Havana where ltleftits mark until 
th«> day when Maria Theresa, making a political alliance with 
Iiuiue, opened th»‘ door to Fiencli influence 1 Italian ait pene- 
tiat> il ,js far as Bailen I the < as tie of Rasfatt is the work of a pupil of 
B< tillin', Winttemberg (the castle of Stuttgart was begun by 
Betti, ,md I.udw xg'burg by Fusonil, Diesden (the couit chapel 
was in ( hiaveri', and Mannheim (the Jesuit Church is the work 
oi Bilm'iia 1 Elowt vei, thanks to the influence of groat aiclntects 
stall a- liaher von Erlach and Ilildebranilt, the southern coun- 
try spook oil the foieign yoke. As a result, in Bavaria the 
c ustl< s of N\ mphenburg and Schleisslieim weie also built, m tlie 
lioam style, it is true, but directly inspiied by Versailles 

BaiiMjue, which for many is only a blossoming of bad taste, 
seems to us on the rnntrarj- the brilliant caprice of a slightly de- 
ranged imagination The eje is charmed, the intellect amused by 
the ailMl.ition m stone which evokes masked halls, light music 
uni lit entmus fi tes 

in tin Rhineland French influence had, so to speak, no aitistic 
It * 'title i to cross and was easily imposed Neveithelesi, the reputa- 
t a ill of Italian an hit ei ts was so yvell t'stablished that some of them 
w*'te oummmed to build palaces m the Rhine Valiev (the palace 
of Bonn yy as begun by 7uuah) Tins alone jiroves liow r invidious 
it i- to utii mpl to irate two prei m> spheres of influence in German 
on hit ec tine m the eighteenth century, and how prudent it is to 
undine oneself to pointing out general tendencies 

1 It is interesting to note that the first manifestation of baroque in 
t nr. wis at lYendenstaclt, in the Black Forest, yvheie the mam 
sqi.m* lj entirely m the baroque style, dating from igqg 
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Rococo was born from the death agonies of baroque, of which it 
is the apotheosis It hardly appears except in interior decoration, 
which remained its principal domain Most German authors quite 
rightly consider it as a French imputation That it did not pre- 
serve the limits and moderation m Germany which Fi ance had 
given it, was a mattei of climate and temperament German 
rococo, the reaction against Italian baroque, was a flight of the 
imagination which refused to let anything rest, it mtioduced 
spirals, twists, roses everywhere, it borrowed its forms from 
flowers, plants and shellfish Admittedly its very emphasis pro- 
duces a heaviness which sometimes appears intolerable How- 
ever, even in its extiavagance theie is an insolent grace, and it 
proclaimed to the Germans the tuumph of Fiench elegance 
Rococo was not easily imposed on Lhe neighbours of Fiance and 
their aiclntects resisted it for a long time before adopting it, so 
opposed was it to German taste Then the princes raved about it 
This style made its first appearance with Oppenoi d and Cuvillids, 
two artists of Flemish origin but entirely French m outlook. 
Cuvillids collaborated in the decoration of the castle of Brulil in 
that region of Cologne which, already permeated by French ait, 
considered Pans rather than Vienna to be the political and artistic 
capital of Europe He then went to Munich and his works soon set 
the tone for the whole of Germany After this castles arose every- 
where full of that enchanting yet somewhat grotesque splendour 
m which rococo delights, tormented and complicated by the fan- 
tasy of local artists. 

The return of the ‘ classical ’ — as the German art critics call it — 
made itself felt towards the end of Louis XV's reign The studies 
of Wmckelmann on the ai t of antiquity aroused the enthusiasm 
of German architects who, with their customary exaggei ation, 
adopted the new formulae A style was suddenly born of a seventy 
and unbearable coldness which neither the Louis XVI period nor 
that of the Empire pioduced m France where the transition took 
place almost unnoticed 1 

1 Although nothing could be more tnesome and bonng than a descrip- 
tion of places, we are often obliged — and we must apologize — to under- 
take the unrewarding task of taking the reader into the lesidences of oui 
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(wrniam at tin* end of the seventeenth century abounded in 
iiuhitHK id great talent ’I hey were, for the most part, old 
wiltlierv ,ir mditan engineers who built solidly with great tecli- 
m, ,i . (Pi ii<tu \ 1 B> realizing a synthesis between diiferent styles, 
tin \ niton at hi* ted tiue originality Then came the period when, 
fin be artMu ediiiaimn to be considered complete, the German 
ar< hit* » f had to saturate himself in Fiench ait and fiequent some 
Potman workshop like tli.it of Robert de Cotte, oi Boffrand 4 
\Ui't* hk» Im her and lhldebrandt in Austria, Max von Welsch 
in tin* Rhineland, Pi ippehnann in Saxony, Scliutter in Prussia, 
(mi it. m I in Haw t ilth and many otheis, all studied for a time m 
Pari' 

In the mu mil half of the eighteenth centuty the school of 
Blend* 1 dominated G* i man an hitec tme and its leader was often 
«i minium d to gi\ e his adwce on the building of palaces and castles, 
in tho'e dux- it was i utiMileml that the German aiclntects un- 
d* i nied h 'tt*'t how to jnodiice a sumptuous and showy extend 
while 1 Etui.ii uiti'ts i* tamed their supenouty in questions of 
1 1 uul> ut, inter lot dn ox alum and the distribution of the apartments. 

do sum up in the eighteenth centum, the pnnce who wished 
to la aid a pabu*. or to modernize some dwelling judged old- 
f 'slimtn (1, had the c him *• of foul systems — we shall see that they 
ernjiluw d all ol them. i. To ask a Frenchman to furnish plans 

* hue. ati r*i Mat tliw" dew ripl ions, amuse in those who are interested m 
art a ill sue to \i*it these houses whicll we ouiselves have visited with so 
Him h phavite iSome nt them hate, however, fallen victim to the 
1 m i r r ■ f 1 r 1 1 ' 1 nt (ic/mnnv and no hingei exist ) 

1 f It Neumann tor example, one oi tlie most famous, began his 
t,UM I 411 tutnhivinan in the Iianeoman Army and took partin the 
" l! 1 lln ‘t th* link 1 , ton U ehi li limit tlie lortifuations of Mainz, 
iNotr that on tliei uutiarv , klejier started his career as an architect ) The 
liKitum l‘tii" * * h id glow n used to making the IAench architects they 
emj low d iithct is in their arm\ I.a (niepieie was a colonel, Froismont a 
tapt ini, hut both til them would have been hard put to it to command a 
rigimint 

* Rnht’it de (,<jlte Alanwiit > brother-in-law and his successor as first 
anilities ?.i the king at the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
inioivinil in fiiinpt and worked fora great number of small German 
hu I’tii^iia Xtiurding to I.uim Rtau lie exeicised ‘ a woild-w ide magis- 
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from Pans according to given specifications (as in the case of 
Robert de Cotte, Boffrand, etc ), 2 To persuade a Fienchman to 
send one of his juniors to cany out the work (de Cotte sent Fortiei 
and Hauberat to Bonn), 3 To persuade a Fiench aiclntect to 
delegate his powers to a German colleague already in the prince’s 
service (this presented inconveniences, not the least being a long 
exchange of views by letter which slowed down the woik), 4 To 
insist that the French architect lived in situ for the duration of the 
building (Pigage settled 111 the Palatmale, La Guepierc m Wurt- 
temberg and Ixnard at Coblenz) 

Whatever the circumstances, the princes, dazzled by the pres- 
tige of Louis XIV and the brilliance of Versailles and obsessed by 
the craze for erecting buildings in the French mannei which 
would rum them, were never completely happy unless they had 
a Parisian aichitect to deal with and Germany, which had be- 
come a maivellous outlet for French artists, welcomed a galaxy of 
talent Fortier, Hauberat, Pigage, La Guepi&re, Ixnaid, Palte, 
etc. The latter, who entered the service of the Duke of 
Zweibrucken, could write with pride in 1765 ‘Pans is to Europe 
what Greece was when art tnumphed there She furnishes ai tists 
to the rest of the world n 


The architects were not alone in succumbing to French models, 
the artists, painters, sculptors, engi avers, decorators and weavers, 
who vied in embellishing the interiors, found themselves under- 
going the same influence The Maiquis d’Argens writes ‘It 
would appear that many foreign nations are losing the prejudice 
that Italians are the only great painters They are beginning to 
give credit to the French ’ Between 1758 and 1787, seventy-six 
names of German painters figure in the registers of the Acadenne 
de Pans and many others worked in the Parisian studios Zick, 
the official painter to seveial Rhenish courts, was on good tcims 
with Boucher m 1757, the two Tischbems were pupuls of Van Loo, 
Wille, Hemsius and Mannlich (court painter to the Duke of 

1 Preface to a work by Patte entitled Monuments eriges en France a la 
glovre de Louis XV, 1765 
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Zvut'ibruikcn'i, like many of their colleagues, spent long penods in 
Pun- Fmichmen such as Pesnc, Loins Silvestre and Hutin re- 
mained for a long time in Germany, the former in Beilin, the 
lottor in Ihe-den, With a Few exceptions, most of them concen- 
trated mi jKirtrnits, leasing the great mmal decorations to the 
Italian 1 ', it ho nere nntnalled m this sphere 

Among the French sculptors, Ihgalle, Adam, Bouchardon, 
( umion, I.emoine and Yasse recened many orders fiom German 
-fiieieigris, Monnot decorated the famous ‘ Baths of the Landgrave 
of Hi —o' at ( a-sid Finally, one cannot estimate the purchases of 
Inrnitme m.ulf liy the princes in Pans, nor the number of the 
>iTti»aie~, msons and decorators who Mere engaged to mstal fac- 
Iot i* «, and workshops in (lermany on the Paris model 


I util t lie Renaissance, gardens were merely an accessoiy, often 
dotted some way from the house Since the appearance of 
h-uoipio. an Italian creation, they formed part of the palace Their 
arc hit* 1 1 are i mailed the lay ing-out of dells, differences of level to 
•‘Ih'M tlio (teal urn of terraces, and fountains (the prototype of tins 
'tile i* til" \ ilia d’Lste at Tivoli). I hen Fiance absorbed the art 
»<{ the garden, introducing into it a new and povieiful concept 
"Hus ( 1 , m, .mled a flat space, Occupied by vast lavras, drives bor- 
«l(T‘d with ornamental trees, statues, vases, basins — a decor 
Mlmh prolonged the* interior perspectives of the apartments A 
garden hi I.e Notre*, which was as imposing as the royalty whose 
calm power it reflected and which has been called the ‘ Jaiclm de 
I In". Ilignice’, *,iiriliced Nature entirely to Art Whth its flowei- 
hml-, lawns, cohmied pi hhles encrusted like mosaics, its lakes 
H boo siletic e was distm he d only by the murmur of the fountains, 
fill’ gerdt ii ‘truth ciheied the laws of geometry. 

Mtlii.iigh Germany undoubtedly succumbed to the seduction of 

l ho lunch cla-siidl guidon, she hesitated between Italian and 
film h methods One gradually realizes that the gardens of Bruhl 
in «r Bonn were laid out by a Frenchman, Girard; that those of 
lb rr. nhuusen near Hanover, which have been preserved almost 
m! at, am tlm work of another Frenchman, Cliarbonmer, a pupil 
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of Le Notre, and that the gardens of Nymphenburg near Munich, 
begun by Italians, were continued m 1716 by Girard and Effner, 
a Frenchman and a German. 

It is all the more difficult to lay down hard and fast rules on the 
subject since many of the most magnificent parks laid out m the 
eighteenth century have, alas, completely disappeared We only 
know from engravings of the period the garden of Ludwigsburg, 
completely French but designed by the Italian Fnsoni, those of 
Pommersfelden, La Favorite near Mainz, and Werneck, carried 
out from the plans of J. B, Neumann in 1753, an( l Seehof near 
Hamburg, and Gaibach, the works of von Welsch 

In Germany as elsewhere, the fashion died for these gardens 
drawn with a ruler, with their monotonous regularity and artifice 1 

A sentimental reaction set in, resulting from the ‘Back-to- 
Nature’ cieed extolled by Rousseau and Bernardm de Saint- 
Pierre It dethroned the beautiful classical gardens and gave them 
the coup de grace The ‘ English garden ’ was born with its winding 
paths and surrounding meadows dotted with clumps of trees. 
Everywhere we shall find and deplore this mania for trans- 
forming the old park according to the new formulae, whether m 
Hanover — where the change was better justified than elsewhere, 
the reigning prince being also King of England — in the Palatinate 
(the gardens of Schwetzmgen) or at Bayreuth (the gardens of the 
Hermitage), etc 

Finally, picturesque exaggeration surpassed acceptable bounds, 
and the garden was cluttered up with pagodas, kiosks, minarets, 
Greek temples, artificial rums and rustic huts. In the park of 

1 Walpole, one of the first champions of the new ideas m the matter of 
gaidens, writes ironically ‘When a Frenchman hears mention of the 
Garden of Eden, I have no doubt that he concludes it to have been some- 
thing approaching the gardens of Versailles with its hedges cut 111 cradle 
form ’ In 1728 William Langley, in his volume New Pr mciplcs m the Art 
of Gardens, attacked Le Ndtre’s methods, banished the straight line and 
advised an irregularity which would give the illusion of nature How- 
ever, according to this author it was fitting that this illusion should be 
produced artificially If the landscape lacked rums, they would have to 
be built . From 1730 onwards, Montesquieu travelling in England 
was enchanted by the completely new aspect of the gardens he saw 
there 
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VVtjrIn?, near Dessau, they went so far as to reproduce in accurate 
detail the poplar-, of F.rmenonville with Rousseau’s tomb This 
W a- tailed The Chinese garden’ 

1 mm now on, to conform to the fashion the German princes 
mailed each othei in ruinous whims, in fantastic and ridiculous 
intuitions, neglecting the warnings of men of taste such as the 
Prune de Iagne, who wiote ‘1 wish it to he Fiencli for the beau- 
tiful, I n «-l nil for jmlisli, Dutch for cleanliness, Chinese for singu- 
larity, it, ill, in for the view Not too much Chinese' That is too 

trn-liy anti la-tomes tonnnonplace If need be, build a few rustic 
shelters in ,m isolated spot to introduce some alien element, tliaL 
t ,,rt only he agreeable, but one must be wise even at the height of 
t> ,tl\ -l St luUer was also of the opinion that ' although the French 
g, mien im-.e—ed a itotam degree of haimony and architectural 
gi nidi ut’ the English gaiden oil the other hand lapsed into 
‘ p-e i ilit y anil pettiness’ 

One nan readily judge tin- lapses of bad taste committed by the 
Gentian jinmes when one reads the descriptions of two parks 
yshnh today haye unfortunately disappear ed— Hohenlieim, built 
by the Duke of Wmttemhcig, and Cailsberg, the yvoik of the 
mail duke ( hnsti.in IV of Zyveibrucken 

To judge ft cun all the palaces and gardens still in existence 
today, Germany seems to haye been an artistic prolongation of 
I- tame Despite inevitable futilities, the luxury and refinement of 
tin Gentian omits was far from being mere clumsy mimicry 
I* oil de Sunt-Vn tot m his jewelled prose very justly remarks. 

On noting these iesiileiu.es, one might be wandeung through 
‘ome enchant'd palate of Asia where creatures have been 
plao-d until t a spell by a iiiagitiaii and languish beneath the 
lit, h -hinud ut a still-life '1 lie figures on the tapestues give 
my-ti-i e at-, M” re, sofas speak like tlint of the youngei Crebillon, 
t be st tint s bleat lie, the \ enetian mirrois reflect m their dulled 
g 1 t" Ji.de hues wlmh stale hxedly at you, A fantastic life fills 
f h‘ s“ abandoned tattles with its groans memories whisper 
tlnii-, * i hut-s go-sip and spectres glide. History passes with a 

1 Prince de Lipne Coup d'anl sur Belaud 
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finger to her lips These bizarre edifices were built m the image 
of the potentates who dwelt in them, insensate petty kings, 
princes faineants , dissolute bishops, puppeL despots who threw 
out of the window money they never possessed 11 

1 P de Samt-Victor Barbai es et Bandits 
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Court Life in the Palaces 



In these magnificent fin man palaces created m the seventeenth 
and i jghteuith (enluues, and entirely appointed in the Fiench 
maunei ‘ v. itt i Ey described by Voltaue as ‘old castles where one 
scfks amusement'', the princes tried to re-create French life 
with its eaudv spleiulouis and its chamung seductions Every- 
wliete there was an attempt to copy the life at Versailles by giving 
fttes wliuh swallowed up a ye.n’s revenue m a single evening, 
por a single one of these Karl-Theodor of the Palatinate did not 
hesitate to spend 100,000 florins, and Kail-Eugen of Wurttembeig 
3011,000 -pm,ooo 1 

As a geiif'ial nile tlieie was no conversation at these courts 
’I hi re was little mention of foreign policies, a subject too vast for 
anyone to understand, at the most there would be an occasional 
exihangc 1 of opinions on minor matters of local interest One dis- 
cussed the love aliens of the prince, the opera, a new actor, or 
the fete to he given on the approaching visit of some official, 

1 he evening pastimes were gambling — the stakes vveie some- 
times vr*rv high 1 - -and darning. The ordinal y balls were hardly 
tnoie than lather dreary gatherings Usually the dances were 
slow, and the mure lively ones which came fiom Italy did not 
pen* Hate iuithei than the south of Gennany The polonaise was 
merely a sedate walk holding hands round the supper table, the 

1 there were also economical courts Frederick II’s budget for fetes 
Aid not exceed 100.000 florins a year 

1 Ladv V urt lev -Montagu saw women in Vienna lose 20,000-30,000 
norms in an evening, and remarked that one of the best ways for a rich 
f •mngeuis to gain admission to court was to lie prepared to lose large sums 
ul munev at gambling 
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allemande, judging from the numerous pieces of music com- 
posed by J S Bach as an accompaniment, does not appear to have 
been very lively Then came the dances imported from France 
the minuet, gavotte, pavane, bourrde, passe-pied The Duchess of 
Organs was indignant at seeing the old national dances of her 
country neglected ‘Do they no longer dance German dances m 
Germany ? ’ she asked. 1 Are they looked down upon ? I see nothing 
foolish in gaiety The only folly is to he sad It makes you ill, and 
serves no useful purpose. I have no loye for the French 
dances. An eternal minuet I find unbearable n The waltz 
only appeared in Strasbouig in 1760, and one of its most enthusias- 
tic supporters was none other than the young Goethe This dance 
soon became very fashionable, m Wurttemberg people at court 
had to be able to waltz 

Masked routs were ail immense success throughout Geimany 
Gaiety was given free rem and the excitement of fancy dress, 
sometimes unexpected, was a source of stimulation Count Lehn- 
dorf tells of a hall wheie the Bishop of Breslau was very comical 
disguised as a woman Princess Amelia of Prussia gave a soiree 
where the men had to wear women’s dresses and the women to 
appear in male costume. 

Other pleasures wore more typically German The birthdays of 
the princes were celebrated with particular pomp On such occa- 
sions the little capital was in a turmoil, the people who were lucky 
enough to bear the same Christian name as His Highness sharing 
the honours of the feast Crosses and titles were handed out to 
members of the court The military parade was of unaccustomed 
splendour In the evening there was a gala performance at the 
theatre, and the day ended with an interminable banquet to 
which numerous foreign guests were invited and which all the 
local nobility attended to pay their respects to the sovereign The 
women donned everything they possessed in. the way of jewellery, 
wore dresses with long trams, and rouged their cheeks The 
servants’ liveries were renewed for the occasion 2 

Another type of pleasure rarely met with outside Germany was 

1 Letter of Mai ell 1706 

3 Abbe Libert Voyage sur les bords du Rhin 
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the Wirttchaft, a kind of fair given in artificially rustic sui round- 
ings The prince, disguised as an innkeeper, received his guests, 
garbed as peasants by drawing lots each was given a lole to fill, 
and the most elegant cavalier at court could be transfoimed into 
a cut-throat or a barber 1 Leibniz, in a letter dated 13th July 1700, 
to the Elect! ess Sophia, descnbes a Wirtschaft ‘given at Charlot- 
tenburg, where the whole of society in village attire were sum- 
moned to the (in<stham zur Kopjlosrr Frau , where the buyers 
crowded round booths filled with edibles and elegant trifles’. 

Vm (lerman, too. were the spectacles where the princes liked 
to s, e wild animals teainig each other to pieces A Frankfort news- 
pip' i of 17.13 adveitises a choice entertainment in an enclosure 
whue bears would devout donkeys In Vienna the entrance card 
to 1 <ne ui tin se bloodv buti hern's, winch 111 cruelty surpassed bull- 
lii-htmy, has mi the hack of the piogramme ‘Today, by permis- 
' r iti of the Fmpeior, tile following performance will be given in 
tin l uaiid Amphitheatre at 3 o’clock precisely A wild Hungarian 
bull whose tail and eais are decked with squibs will be attacked 
h\ hb loiiliounds. A vv ild boar arid then a large bear will be attacked 
bv hounds A savage wolf will be chased by speedy hounds Then 
a bear w ill he att ac ked In mastiffs . . There will be a fine African 

tiger 011 chsplnv, another bear will give combat to a young wild 
hull, which w ill he devoured on the spot, if the hear does not suc- 
t*i«l he will he helped bv a wolf, etc ’ Mauvrllon repoits a fight 
b* tw. 1 11 si\ hears and bisons winch took place 111 Berlin in 1731 
I king lulled the surviving bisons with Ins arquebus after 
win. h new be.iis were brought into tlie aiena and dogs unleashed 
u<_aii|st them 2 

1 In {> 1 * .wines of the table held a prominent place at the Ger- 
tn 01 mutts, ami the Gnome les describe 111 great detail the feasts, 

1 1 t the tv p.* ui nia- ked hall, ‘all those who had the same lodgings, 
b'< "1' . , < 1 i.Li 1 i to eisginse themselves, were presented with tickets on 
V'hm, vu.[> V 1 it ten as le.inv different professions as there were to be 
pi . 'e 1 . at 1 1 " 1 . el ttlten the meanest, as well as the most agreeable, were 
• ‘ 11 Vtet uiawirir lots for the tickets each person dressed himself 

t3r J to tilt pietes-nun ciiosen One day the Queen of Denmark was 

bn* ' a t > }-l iv the ioIl ol a female < ut-purse while the Prince of Denmark 
w e m, paused a. a barber’ (Moren Dutiannau e ) 

Maivulnn 1 L -fa r I du t ta 1 * tderic-Cjuillaume de Prusse 
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the number of dishes served and the luxuiy of the plate dis- 
played , 1 Although m the eighteenth century a few couits weie 
renowned for their exceptional frugality , 2 the majority of them 
indulged m orgies at which the thin veneer which disguised 
German barbarity quickly disappeared Gluttony was nfe The 
nien did not eat, they guzzled like pigs Dunng meals which 
lasted half the day — meals at which the prince set the example 
of being a good trenchei man — the music of fluLes and viols and 
fanfares of tiumpets and horns furnished noisy intei ludes The 
quantity of the dishes usually made up for their quality, and 
Montesquieu observes ‘ The Germans drink and eat practically 
anything with pleasure Their mam object is to swallow instead 
of to taste ’ Every French Lravellei was surprised aL the natuie of 
the meats served at the pnncely table M de Coulanges com- 
plained that at the Duke of Wurttexnberg’s court he was given 
only 'black, lean, dry, cured meat, according to the fashion of the 
country, and a number of extraordinary stews, such as goslings 
stuffed with fued potatoes and prunes, chickens seasoned with 
doves and the most revolting phtds in the world’ 

In Germany only very stiongly spiced dishes were appi eciated, 
they were garnished with piquant sauces unsuited to delicate 
palates or weak stomachs This may account for the numbei of 
pnnces who suffered from gout or succumbed to apoplexy To 

1 In the eighteenth century there existed foui services of gold, the 
first was presented m 1760 by the Emperor Francis I to the Ring of 
Prussia, the second formed part of the Bavanan Treasui e, the thud was 
presented in 1868 by the City of Amsterdam to George V, fathei of the 
first King of the Belgians, the fourth was the piopeity of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, Louis XV was content to possess foity-two gold plates 
(ISarbier Journal, September 1759 ) 

1 The household expenses of the Ring of Prussia (Fnednch-Wilhelm) 
hardly exceeded 1300 ciowns a month At his table were usually to be 
found the Royal Family and a few generals They neaily died of starva- 
tion Only one dish was sei ved, it was passed round the table, and tlieie 
was often little left when it came to the last guest (Montesquieu 
Voyages) Sophia Wilhelmina, daughter of the same King of Prussia, 
maintains m her memoirs that at the court of Berlin she often had to be 
content with 'a smell of the dishes’ I11 1782 M de Lynar complained 
that at the Elector of Bavaria’s residence the table was 1 very pool m 
dishes, which weie usually cold’ 
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appreciate the difference between German and French food one 
only has to read the conespondence of the Princess Palatine, who 
could never get accustomed to the menus in her adopted country. 
It was she who launched the fashion in Paris for law ham and 
blood sausage. 

‘AVe eat hexe,’ she writes, ‘many of our German dishes, such 
as sauerkraut and sweet cabbage , People hardly ate game 
before I made it fashionable The same applies to pickled her- 
rings My German chops enjoy German dishes so much that I 
can never bear to eat a single French ragout . . I eat nothing 
but beef, roast veal, and occasionally mutLon, partridges and 
roast chicken, but never pheasant For supper I confine myself 
to milk soup, beer and wine I hate broth, for it makes me ill. 
Blood sausage and ham are good foi my stomach. I loathe 
coffee, chocolate or tea, and cannot understand why people rave 
about them A copious dish of sauerkraut and smoked sausage 
is for me a dish fit for a king, and I can think of nothing 
better 11 

One gradually begins to realize in Germany, says Caraccioli, 
that Europe owes to the French ‘the inestimable honour of no 
longer drowning one’s reason in wme, and the advantage of eating 
with deluucv A few of the more refined princes even became 
gourmets and arbiters of gastronomy Fiom manuals sent from 
Paris they learnt the art of eating well and became adepts m the 
ceremonial of this art, learning how to decorate a table, to use fine 
naperj, 3 epeignes, candlesticks, forks and spoons But the two last 
were rarely used in Germany. 3 

The age of gieat drinking bouts was replaced by that of spaik- 

1 Letters of zand November 1714, 28th October 1717 and October 
17K) 

2 hi \ leima the guests were given napkins, but it was not considered 
good form to use them 

* The Princess Palatine writes on the 22nd January 1713 ‘At table I 
have nev er used anything except my knife and my fingers ’ Spoons and 
forks only began to be used in Geimany at the end of the eighteenth 
centuiy The reason they were used in Hamburg from 1780 onwards is 
because that city was near Hanoi er, where English customs penetrated 
ome the iidei became King of England 
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lmg champagne, goose’s livei from Strasbourg and delicacies 
which have earned for France the gi atilude of every gouimet m 
the woild, 

Drunkenness was a thoroughly German vice. Voltaire, with 
slight exaggeration, maintains that ‘When one hears the order 
“bung something to drink” one knows that one is m Germany ’ 
Drinking in fact became a profession, was even considered as a 
kind of social obligation, and the court had to possess intrepid 
drmkeis capable of holding their own with the prince 1 Drunken- 
ness was no disgrace Veiy much to the contrary Anyone who 
could manage to empty his glass at one draught, ‘in the Palatine 
manner’ acqun ed an enviable reputation Gei man museums have 
preserved specimens of glasses with the capacity of a half-bottle, 
rounded at the base so that they could not be set down until 
emptied to the last diop They served to drink to the health of the 
living, ‘ and even the dead, for at the end of the orgy no one 
knew what he was saying ’ (Cai accioli) The dunking and smoking 
sessions, known as Tabagies, organized by King Friedi ich-Wilhelm 
of Prussia, have remained famous The Margrave Georg-Fned- 
nch of Bayreuth, father-in-law of Sophia- Wilhelmina, got drunk 
three times a day At Nymphenburg, duimg a dinner given by 
the Electoi of Bavaria, the guests broke all the crockery On the 
occasion of the consecration of the Marienlarche m Munich aoo 
thalers’ woi th of glass was smashed Augustus the Strong, Elector 
of Saxony, together with Friedi ich-Willielm I of Prussia, founded 
an anti-sobriety league, Ins two nephews died from excessive 
drinking and the same fate oveitook one of the Princess Palatine’s 
brothers at the age of thnty-two On receiving news of Ins death 
Liselotte wrote ‘ If he had not loved wine so much he would have 
been a perfect philosopher . He could not live without drink- 
ing He burned out his body ’ 

One can imagine the surprise of the French when after some 
ceremonial feast they saw the guests rolling, dead drunk, under 

1 No one ever dreamed of reproaching the princesses and their ladies- 
in-waitmg for sacrificing to Bacchus, smoking or taking snuff At the 
Court of Weimar, one of the most orderly in the period, the Duchess 
Anna Amalia used hei snuffbox in public 
F [8l] 
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the table. The Due de Gramont describes the dinner given for 
himself and the Electors of Mainz and Cologne by Count Egon 
Furstenberg 'The dinner lasted from midday until nine o’clock 
m the evening, to the deafening sound of tiumpets and cym- 
bals Two or three thousand toasts were diunk. The table was 
buttressed up and all the Electois danced on it, led by the Hof- 
marsdiall, who had a wooden leg All the guests were intoxicated 11 
On ip turning from a hunt M de Coulanges, who would have 
preferred to retire to bed, found himself foiced to accept an in- 
vitation to supper with the Duke of Wurttemberg 

‘ I he Duke,’ wntes the guest, ‘began by drinking the health 
of the King of Inanco, followed by all the powers on eaith I 
asked for some water to dilute my wine a little, since the pace 
was too hot Despite my insistence I was told that water was 
never brought into the dining-hall of so great a prince as the 
Duke of Wiuttomberg I had to make the best of things and to 
di ink alternately \\ lute wane and claret, then both mixed, then 
two glasses at a time and sometimes three accoidmg to the 
whim of the prince We weie four or five houis at table and 
we never stopped drinking The pnnces drank drink for drink 
with us, and as soon as one of the company collapsed he was 
lifted up b) four people and carried out of the hall It was won- 
derful to see the protestations of fnendship exchanged between 
the Duke and ourselves He embraced us closely and we ad- 
dressed lnm with familiarity as though we had known each 
other all our lives But at last, since it is difficult to go on drink- 
ing for ever, we were carried out of the 100m one after the other 
and thrown into the Duke’s carnage, winch w r as waiting at the 
bottom of the staircase It relayed us m four journeys to our 
hotel ’ 

M ‘l” Doulariges left the morning after this drinking bout 
"quite bemused by the previous evening' 

It must be noted that at the ecclesiastical courts the passion for 
dunking reached its peak 2 Polliutz speaks of the terrible ordeals 
5 Mi incurs ol Maishal de Gramont, vol 2 

1 By a strange coincidence the territories of these courts produced the 
Leit milages in German} 
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to which he was subjected by the Bishop of Wurzburg and the 
Abbot of Fulda Lord Chesterfield, travelling m Germany, took 
part in several drinking bouts m Mainz and Trier where ‘one 
might have been at the court of a vandal king’. The Prince 
Archbishop of Munster emptied his goblet at one draught at each 
meal and forced his guests to dunk to the dregs from a big silver 
chuich bell whose clapper he had removed The bell had to be 
turned upside-down to prove that theie was no cheating Foreign 
visitors invited to these bacchanalian oigies spoke of them as 
though they were shipwrecked mariners who had escaped from a 
tempest. 


Neaily all the Geiman princes of the eighteenth century were 
passionately devoted to hunting 1 The women too shai ed this 
passion, and one can find puncesses, for example Amelia of 
Bavaria and Caroline of Hesse, who were so enamoured of the 
sport that they had themselves painted m hunting costume wear- 
ing three-cornered braided hats Prelates were occasionally in- 
veterate hunters, and in ceitam protraits we find them wealing 
a garb which entirely conceals their ecclesiastical cliaractei 

1 A few of them however lesisted Frederick II, without m principle 
condemning a sport which gave the sovereign an opportunity for outdoor 
exercise, was rather severe on hunting ‘This almost universal passion,’ 
he said, ‘of nobles, gieat loids and kings — particularly in Germany — is 
one of those sensual pleasuies which exeicise the body and do not appeal 
to the mind It is merely the ax dent desire to puisue some animal and the 
cruel satisfaction of killing it It is an amusement which makes the body 
robust and leaves the mind untilled and lacking m cultuie It is ex- 
cusable foi princes to go hunting, provided they do so only laiely to dis- 
tract them from their serious and sometimes melancholy occupations 
I am told that hunting is the noblest and most ancient of all men’s 
pleasures, it is good foi the health, it has been pioved that hunteis make 
old bones, that it is an innocent pleasuie suited to great lords, since it 
displays their magnificence, banishes then sorrows and in tunes of peace 
keeps the images of war before then eyes But it is rather to kill time and 
banish boredom that people have always limited Of all the amuse- 
ments hunting is the one that least suits princes, they can display their 
magnificence in a hundred ways more useful to their subjects, and if the 
abundance of game rums the countiy folk, the task of destroying these 
beasts could very well be given to huntsmen paid exclusively for that 
purpose ’ ( Anti-Machiavel ) 
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In Gorman} thorp were four methods used to kill game — -hunt- 
ing on horseback, hunting with beaters, hunting with pointers, 
and falconry. 

The chase on horseback, a French importation based entirely 
on that practised by Louis XIV noth its panoply of uniforms and 
fanfare*, valets, huntsmen and packs of hounds, was a pi erogative 
of sovereigns. 

The hunt with heaters, on the other hand, assumed a com- 
pletely Germanic, form. The day was pi epared three or four weeks 
ahead. A contemporary' has described it for us ‘Thousands of 
local peasants were armed with sticks and regimented with in- 
comparable harshness to beat the game for the prince The hunting 
ground sometimes coveied seveial sejuare leagues, moie or less 
forming « game park m winch wei e animals in their thousands 
. The game, clinen down corridors of nets, was thus brought 
into a lake where the prince’s guests stood within gunshot It was 
a pitiful spectacle to see the hunters firing on these animals 
hmled into a lake where they had to face human bemgs of un- 
paralleled feroi lty ’ 

M de Coulanges, on his return from a hunt given by the Duke 
of Wurttemberg, jotted down in his diary ‘When we airived at 
our destination we found gieat “toils” containing a vast quantity 
of boars which had been driven there some days before Among 
these tods, hidden m little canvas shelters, at various points, were 
lasted four or five men aimed with pikes. We foreigners, who 
were unfamiliar with tlnskmd of hunting, climbed into wagons 
brought for the pm pose from which we could watch the pleasures 
of the hunt without danger ’ 

Most of the French who witnessed one of these bloody mas- 
snues expressed then disgust at such a sight On the other hand, 
these hecatombs from wlncli all skill was eliminated and where 
butchery was the sole pleasure delighted the Gei man princes 
. ome of them ‘gauged then power by the number of stags they 
{XH^cd One would boast of 5 oo, while another would say “I 
h.we j ooo.” ’i Duke Karl-Eugen of Wurttemberg boasted of 
h<nmg killed 6,500 stags and 5,000 boars m i 737 .* The Margrave 
1 Montesquieu foyage, 2 Perthes, op cit 
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of Ansbach, a practical man, was delighted to accept 40,000 florins 
a year for the sale of his game 

Hunting with pointers was only enjoyed by a limited number of 
princes, Finally, falconry, more costly apparently than any other 
form of hunting, was practised only by the wealthiest princes It 
entailed the purchase of birds which usually came from Iceland, 
a staff of specialists, and heronries to piovide prey foi the falcons. 

Hunting was the exclusive right of the sovereign and game was 
sacrosanct Woe to the peasant rash enough to catch the hare 
which was eating the cabbages in his garden A regiment of game- 
keepers was there to prosecute this cume of l&sa-rnajcstc The 
prince’s men weie also allowed to shoot airy dog loammg atlibeity 
and to inflict a fine on its owner In 1702 to kill a stag 111 Prussia 
made the culpnt liable to a fine of 500 thalers, an enormous sum 
foi that time, Merely to fire a gun, even into the air, was punish- 
able The severest penalties were prescribed foi poaching, ranging 
from a year in the galleys to life imprisonment for a second offence. 
To kill a poacher was not a crime but an act to be encouraged and 
rewaided Until the beginning of the eighteenth century a 
poacher caught red-handed 1 an the risk of being tied to the horns of 
a stag which, when released, quickly gored the delmquentto death 

The main objective of a sovereign was to increase the head of 
game on his land It is easy to imagine the damage caused to the 
crops by these animals — damage which, incidentally, carried no 
rights of compensation 1 To protect their haivest the peasants 
shouted all night at the tops of their voices and banged pots with 
their sticks A traveller crossing Ansbach teintory was surprised 
to hear this appalling din in open country On inquiring the reason 
for it he discovered that the country folk, being foibidden to use 
weapons or to release their dogs, protected themselves against the 
depiedations of the prince’s boars by making as much noise as 
possible. However, he adds, despite these precautions the animals 
often broke through the fences 2 

1 The damage caused to the lands of 200 villages m the Principality 
of Ansbach in 1755 was estimated at 150,000 florins Saxony m particular 
was laid waste by wild boars 

2 Biedermann L’ Allcmagne au XVIII C siecle 
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It vras not until 1790 that the peasants were freed from this 
slavery. At that time many of the princes authorized their sub- 
jects to ■’hoot the game fiorn which they had suffered so long The 
people participated frenziedly 111 its destruction 


Among the most enjoyable distractions at the German court a 
prominent place must be given to the theatie. It is not surpusing 
m a country where music — good or bad — was a natural need 
('many of the princes themselves were able pei formers and 
Frederick II\ flute lias become famous) 1 that the opera was held 
in such repute The opera, in fact, had many advantages it 
allowed the works of famous composers and famous singers to be 
heard and gave oppoaumtics for sumptuous performances and, 
above all, for staging ballets Among the pnnees, Augustus the 
Strong was one of those for whom the theatre swallowed the 
greatest sums— the staging of an opera 111 Dresden cost him as 
much as 60,000 florins Knrl-Eugen of Wurttemberg was a close 
second, pa) mg Yestris the fabulous salary, for that period, of 
u,ooo florins for six months as leading dancer at Stuttgart The 
princes rivalled each other 111 diplomacy to secure the best singers, 
castrati, dancers, musicians, hbiettists and dnectors 

As for the spoken theatre, m addition to the amateur company, 
which we shall see was passionately cultivated at a number of 
courts 1 the Palatinate, Zweihrucken, Bayreuth, Ansbach and par- 
ticularly Weinnu i, each pnnee felt obliged to maintain a troupe 
of professional Italian and French actois 

l.ntil the beginning oft he eighteenth century the perfoimances 
had very little connection with what we today call ‘theatre’. 

I lie cm mit repertory’, writes a contemporary, Bielfeld, ‘is 
c ompmod of stnmge, interminable plays where mythological 
iwoes and ihaiacteis of contempoi ary history banter with har- 
equm In a play called Adam and Eve or the Fall of the First 
Man, given at Strasbourg, a fat Eve, in flesh-coloured tights 
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and a gndle of fig leaves, displayed a highly unpleasant nudity 
Adam was tucked out m the same way God the Father ap- 
peared in an old dressing-gown, wearing a gigantic wig and a 
long wlnLe heard Nothing hut despairing lovers, pamcides, 
highwaymen, ministers and mistresses, gallants whose pockets 
were filled with daggers and poisons, melancholics and madmen 
of all kinds, incendiaries and gravediggers In more than 
twenty plays the principal chai acters were madmen There are 
plays where the leading character kills fifteen to twenty persons 
m succession, and as a gi and climax plunges a dagger into Ins 
breast Several actois and actresses complained to me that they 
could no longer find any new ways of dying on the stage In 
certain scenes the leading actors have to remain foi at least 
half an hour in their death throes, uttering their lines, inter- 
rupted with convulsions I have often seen five or six people 
dying on stage at the same time The audience itself seems 
ready to die of ]oy if the game goes on for some time, and loudly 
applauds each convulsive movement The Germans know noth- 
ing of elegant life and go to the theatre m quest of strong 
emotions, requiting no finesse m the play ’ x 

Frederick II was no less critical of the German theatie of Ins 
day ‘ Our stage, ’ he writes, ‘ has been abandoned to foul-mouthed 
clowns or to bad jesters who put on plays totally lacking m 
genius ’ 2 The same severity will be found m a Frenchman, the 
Marquis d’Argens, who spent some part of his life m Germany. 
‘The imagination is sullied by the pallid jokes of their clowns and 
one went, ‘over-heated with wme, to join the people in admiring 
these monstrous tiagedies The most passable aie the Spanish or 
Italian comedies, badly translated and even worse adapted to the 
character of the German harlequins, who, bearing the name of 
Ilanswurst, are the heroes of the plays and the leaders of the 
troupes 3 The playwrights, not being aristocrats, can only be 

1 Bielfeld Progrds dcs -Allemands dans les sciences 
a Histoire de man temps 

a ‘The buffoon, or fool, of the true German comedy was known as Jack 
Pudding or “ Hanswurst” He was a kind of oaf In order to be perfect in 
his role he had to affect a Salzburg accent He was coarse in the extreme 
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familiar with the customs and stupidities of their fellows, which 
means that all pood breeding is absent ’ And d’Argens goes on to 
suggest another reason for this mediocrity m the Gorman theatre 
‘The German character wanes veiy much in the diffeient pro- 
vinces 'I he Austrians bear no resemblance to the Saxons, nor the 
Swabians to the Brandenburgers, nor the Hessians to the West- 
phalians Tins means that the playwright who has successfully 
ridiculed the Saxons interests no one m Austria, etc Molifere, 
basing the great advantage of knowing the court and the city, 
portray c»d < huracters of general interest to the whole counLry and 
to every nation 11 

Frederick II is just as severe on the English tlieatie when he 
writes 


*’Io convince you of the lack of taste which still reigns in Ger- 
nmny, you have only to visit a public peifoimanco You will see 
abominable plays by Sliakespeaie translated into our language, 
and the whole audience swooning as they listen to Lhese ridicu- 
lous farces, worthy only of the savages in Canada I describe 
them in this way because they violate every rule of the theatre 
One tan forgive Shakespeare these stiange aberrations, for the 
birth of an art is never its point of maturity But now when a 
Gotz vein Berlichmgen [Goethe] appeals on the scene, an odious 
imitation of these bad English plays, the audience applauds and 
demands an encoie for these disgusting fantasies I know of 
course that there is no accounting for tastes .’ 2 


One can easily understand the success achieved by the French 
theatre when it arrived m Germany, particularly when it was 
mttipreted by Parisian actors The German princes, m common 
with high society, all spoke oi at least undeistood French Accus- 
tomed to i (insider the German theatre quite detestable, their 


th w r r ndl Pohchlnelle — “ very polished 
a, tv loan*., if i! ° P U i } Han "' urst ’> peisomfication of ctupi- 
u " ’. fi lmni °‘; tlltV m the Ge ™ tWre, at last iell from 

SLS*r ? 73 7 ^ Lllmel1 111 the at Leipzig m 

1 p’Argen., Histoire de Vespnt humam 
fredtrick II De la literature allemande (1780) 
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main ambition was to have a Fiench company at their court 
From then onwaids Racine, Corneille, Mohbie, Voltaire and all 
the French classics were the rage on the other side of the Rhine 
The plays weie given eiLher in French or m a German adaptation, 
and somewhat freely and martistically at that An Englishman, 
Moore, wiote dunng his journey in 1774 ‘The majonty of the 
plays given m the German theati es are ti anslations from the 
English or the French Geimany, so rich in theologians, jurists, 
doctors and chemists, has so far produced few poets This seems to 
be changing ’ The situation did actually change m about 1760, 
and d’Argens was soon able to wnte ‘The Germans are begin- 
ning to write good plays on the model of Molibi e Their theatre 
which, m the old days, suffci ed so much from the licence of bad 
Italian comedy, has become the school of wisdom The comedies 
of Baron von Bulach aie full of wit; Frau Gottsched the wife of 
the famous man of letteis, is a dramatic playwright ’ The plays of 
Lessing and later the tragedies of Schlegel were well received In 
1779 the German National Theatre was built m Mannheim. 
With the appearance of Goethe and Schiller, a new era began for 
the German stage 
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Until tin* end of the seventeenth century, the majority of Ger- 
man towns were still experiencing the effects of the Thirty Years 
War define tins period no one even thought of building, modern- 
izing or developing a fnv huge centres (Dresden was rebuilt by 
Augustus tin 1 Sttong in 170 Mannheim by the Elector Karl- 
Philip of the Palatinate 111 1720) It is easy to imagine the pumi- 
tnt> state m winch the capitals of the princelings lemained from 
the sill prist* evinced hy travellers even in wealthy cities such as 
Berlin, Hamburg or Frankfort, with their broad streets fimged 
with palates and fine houses ‘In every small town with a 
Rt'uiUn:,' writes Each Moiy Woitley-Montagu, ‘ a sort of shabby 
firu ry, a number of dirty people of quality tawdered out, 
11, u row nasty streets out of lepair, wretchedly thin of inhab- 
itants, and above half of the common soit asking alms ’ 
And she cannot refrain from exclaiming ‘How different from 
England 1 ' 

Thise towns were really no more than large villages The streets 
wore onl) paved very gradually, 1 and pavements weie unknown, 
so that in Potsdam, unless one possessed a carriage one could only 
en ape being splashed with mud by weanng stilts Not until the 
first few ) ears of the eighteenth centuiy did the old wooden 
houses — a universal feature — begin to be numbered accoi cling to 
a f dslnnn 1 erently imported from France Street lighting remained 
sporadic for a long tune Street lamps were introduced m Leipzig 

1 While the stieets of Berlin began to be paved in 1688, those in 
Wcuiur were not jet completed in 1775 
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in 1702, in Dresden in 1705, m Casselm 1755/ and not until 1781 
in Nui emberg, Augsburg and Ulm As a general rule towns were 
only lit in the vicinity of the palace and then only between Sep- 
tember and April 

Inside the houses no luxury had yet appeared 2 The rooms were 
not parqueted and the floors were covered with coarse planks or 
sprinkled with fine sand The Duchess of Orleans, that ruthless 
critic of all things French, wrote ‘Wishing to go to the second 
study m a hurry, part of the flooring broke beneath my feet I 
do not know what they call parquet in German At home I never 
saw anything else in my life except slats and boaids ’ 3 

In Germany, with its immense forests, it would be reasonable 
to expect that fireplaces were m cunent usage. They weie, how- 
ever, only to be found m the houses of the well-to-do ‘ The Ger- 
mans wutes Jordan, 4 ‘usually have a single fireplace m their 
houses, in the kitchen, which they do not use because they have 
stoves which warm the living-rooms ’ Even m elegant cncles the 
interior lighting of the apartments long remained ludimentary 
Lord Malmesbury leports that in 1767 a single candle lit Ins bed- 
room in the Residenz where he was staying The guests at a court 
gala waited in semi-darkness until the appearance of the prmce 
gave the signal for the chandeliers to be lit 

Linen was scarce and far from luxurious, to judge by the very 
modest trousseaux which petty sovereigns gave their children 
The Elector Palatine provided his daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
on her departure for Paris where she was to marry the Duke of 
Orleans, with six day and six night chemises The Duke (if Anlialt- 
Zerbst was no more generous to his daughter on hei betrothal to 
Tsar Paul, she was eventually to become Catherine the Great 
Prince Kevenhuller speaks of the Grand Duchess Josepha of 

1 In the case of night alarms the inhabitants of Cassel were advised 
to put lamps in their windows to help travellers find their way and the 
police to pursue the maleiactois 

J As witness to this, cf Colhni Letti es sur les Allemands 

3 Letter of November 1710 

4 Karl Stefan Jordan (Berlin, 1700—45), whose family originated from 
the Dauphme, became the favounte and confidant of Frederick II, who 
in 1740 appointed him Privy Councillor, member of the Prussian 
academies and in 1744 vice-pi esident of the Beilin Academy 
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Austria who, while possessing ninety silk dresses, ‘ had very little 
linen, of the most ordinary kind and threadbai e into the bargain ’ . 

The cares of the toilette did not seem to bother the prmces any 
more than it botlieicd the middle classes. They seldom washed. 
The Margravine of Bayieuth, in her memoirs, records that her 
6ist'*r-in-ldw, the wife of Frederick II, ‘smelt terribly strong' 
Lord Malmesbury, who Mas charged to accompany the young 
Princess of Brunswick to England on her betrothal to the Prince 
of Wale-, ie marks, with a surprise quite natural to an Englishman 
that his travelling companion ‘neglected her toilette, to such an 
extent that she offended the nostrils hy this negligence’ Prince 
K.iumtr moused surprise and admiration by exhibiting a tooth- 
bi ush which lie proceeded to use at table m fiont of all the guests 
f h.irlutte von Kalb, the nnsttess of Schiller, made fun of a student 
who r leaned his nails 


Path', w pi e 1 are m Germany, 1 except in certain princely resi- 
dence-,. W e shall have occasion to descube some of these magnifi- 
cent bathrooms later (Ihulenburg, in the gardens of Nymphen- 
iiur/r, tin' summer i esidence of the Elector of Bavaria, Bruchsal of 
the Bishop of Speyei, the baths of Cassel, those of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, etc 1. Lady Wortley-Montagu refers to the filth which 
was to he found every where in Germany, even in the royal houses 
where nn attempt was made to disguise it under a veneer of 
opulence. She was not surprised that the lack of hygiene caused 
frequent epidemics 

lo combat disease they' had recourse to ignoramuses who were 
douois in name only and to baiber-surgeons (Collim) Good prac- 
titioner^, such as T)t Cothemus, Frederick IPs doctor, who was 
< omulted bv the Margrave of Bayieuth, were rare— so rare in fact 
that when \ugustiw the Sticmg had to have a toe amputated he 
thought of -ending to Pans for a siugeun The ignoiance in the 
t routine ut of disease was appalling, a vaccination was unknown, 


. ’ 1,uil »ew of Oi leans often voiced her dislike of baths 
Aloate.fjmt.u and las valet, who travelled through Bavaria m 1728 

.’ZTt FU 1 a fe ' er The a " th0r n0tes m hls Journal de Voyage 
tb-^vlw fdn i. 'ri'" 1 !? ftik no questions They prescribe nothing m 
1 t " ^ r iwd bl \ L Slm V l y «"*« 5<>» to take their pills If you 

ask them they feel your puke II e [tire doctor] gave my Ta let an 

iy-] 
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cancer was thought to be an ammal whose appetite had to be 
sated with raw meat In cases of madness a man was advised to 
follow a procession and to put himself m the hands of God for a 
cure. Quackery reigned supreme. In 1777, when the Elector of 
Bavaria caught smallpox, his doctor, having exhausted the arsenal 
of drugs at his disposal, made him swallow a small image of the 
Virgin, a remedy which gave the coup da grdce to the invalid 
Widespread superstition made the sick resort to diviners, talis- 
mans, philtres, magic incantations and amulets Fortunes were 
read m coffee grounds ‘There is no limit to their credulity — 
omens, prophecies, nature cures, animal magnetism, necromancy 
— everything is an article of belief 11 

The Gravcnit.z, mistress of the Duke of Wuittemberg, and the 
Neitschutz, mistress of Johann-Georg TV of Saxony, were accused 
of having killed their husbands by witchcraft A seventy-year-old 
witch, Maria Singer, was burnt at Wurzburg m 1749 Long after 
this it was a popular belief that m the deepest foiest of the Harz, 
at the top of the Bloxberg, the witches gathered to celebi ate their 
sabbath 


In France during the period of which we are writing Paris was 
the centre of attraction for the whole nation, outside the capital 
weie only what were called the piovmces It was entuely differ- 
ent 111 Germany, where one could expect to find neither a capital 
nor a feeling of being m the provinces The country abounded m 
small centres which produced a variety of essays m intellectual 
development Schiller, m one of his quatrains, recognizes that 
‘nowhere does art blossom like a flower at tlie behest of a pnnee’ 
Doubtless this decentralization was harmful to the unity of the 

emetic and myself ipecacuanha. This was because German bodies, full of 
beer and ham, need to be purged Moreover they pi escribe no diet, a 
moderate use of wme, and they do not ask you when you ate last and 
what you ate This is because they would earn no fees by telling the 
Germans to stop eating,’ 

1 Colhm The Duchess of Orleans, recalling the practice of sorcery in 
her country and learning of the languor into which her nephew, the 
Due de Berry, had fallen, suspected Mme de Craon, his mistress, of 
bewitching him with a nutmeg to ensure his love 
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German nation; on the other hand it had the advantage of multi- 
plying the centres of culture. 1 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, according to 
Montesquieu, the inhabitants of the towns were 1 good folk’ who, 
at hist sight, seemed 'wild and proud’ but who weie to be com- 
pared ‘ with elephants which at fust appear terrible hut grow 
gentle when they are stroked You flatter them, pat them on 
the trunk and then climb on their hacks ’ The Germans retained 
an lnstimtive attachment to their old simple peaceful customs 
According to Collini they were ‘slow and phlegmatic’, to hear 
them jon would think that they ‘were delibeiating today what 
they have to do tomotrow’ A German humorist, Borne, main- 
tained tiiat his companions exaggerated their love of method to 
the pnnt of stud} mg cliemistiy befoi e removing a stam from their 
clothing 

1 he ( jeiinans invested all their actions with a ponderous clum- 
siness anil a lack of elegance which civilization and contact with 
other nations novel managed to modify. Frederick II’s opinion of 
Ins compatriots was ‘They aie laborious and profound When 
once thej get hold of a subject they dwell on it, their books are 
tediously confused Could one cuie them of their heaviness and 
instil a little more grace into them I should not despair of my 
nation producing some great men ’ 2 He also maintained that ‘the 
Gei mans me < umplotrly lacking m matteis of taste, they effect a 
ykious mixture* of Roman, English, French and Teuton. They still 
lack that discernment which knows how to distinguish the medi- 
oc rt* horn the sublime.’ 

It is mcredihlv chiticult to give a true overall impression of a 
sncietv so lull of contrast, where such a mixture of grossness and 

1 (rut* the in the 1’iCM'ru't' of Duke Rail -August of Saxe-YVeimar once 
c nmuieiited upon a passage from Julius Moser’s Putr iptischc Phcintasien 
vs here tile anthoi develops a theme vshu h Can be summed up as follows 
the splitting id t.eimanv into small principalities undoubtedly had one 
greit disadvantage it condemned the tountiv to n certain political m- 
capautv On the other hand tins was offset by a cultuial advantage 
each small jnmupality could become a civ lining centie thus favouring 
dev el. pint nt id the arts Duethe had no difhculty m winning the Duke 
ov t r to this opinion 

“ Lfttei irum Frederick II to Voltaire, dated 26th July 1737 
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cultured intellect, ideology and materialism, childish piety and 
immorality, coarseness and sentimentality were to be met with 
In geneial a meticulous economy reigned winch, according to 
Mauvillon, bordeied on avarice Moreovci, nowhere m Europe 
could one live m more favouiable cncumstances than m Ger- 
many, where the cheapness of 1 ents and servants’ wages defied all 
competition Food cost virtually nothing 

The Germans were great eaters . 1 Then meals, which cost so 
little, were for them one of the mam occupations of the day 
Casanova states that m Germany ‘the only sensuality to he found 
is at their feasts ’ The abundance of the dishes made up for their 
quality ‘When a German invites you to dinner,’ wntes Mauvil- 
lon, ‘ he will legale you on insipid stews and soups which taste like 
hot water According to lum nothing is better foi Lhe health The 
ingredients used by French cooks are never to his taste because 
they rum the stomach You will know bettei, my fuend, and 
realize that their only fault is that they cost money When your 
host makes you dunk Rhine wine, which is sour and disgusting, 
he maintains that it is because it is heulthiei than French wine 
He will insist that the wines of Champagne and Bui gundy heat 
the blood ’ 

But middle-class houses knew nothing of luxuiy The furnish- 
ings were plain, mahogany did not appeal until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, comfoi table armchairs weie unknown, 
and if there happened to be one m the drawing-room, it was re- 
served for the oldest member of the family The chairs were up- 
holstered in coarse material Mhrois and carpets weie rare, and 
the table was laid without pi etension The table-w r ai e was usually 
potteiy or pewter Silver plate was considoied pnncely Until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the aits of seivmg and 
carving, the routine and etiquette of the meal, were non-existent 
Only gradually did it become the fashion to eat decently a la 
frangcn.se, to use a fork — a custom which met with great opposi- 

1 Gluttony even penetrated to the monasteries, vheie material cares 
often seem to have outweighed intellectual activity Caiaccioli men- 
tions the superior of a community who, to countei the pillage of the 
larder by his monks, transported the victuals into the hbiary, doubtless 
the least-fiequented room in the monasteiy 
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t j on and a napkin, which allowed them to wipe their knives on 

something besides tlioir fingers or on their cuffs. 

Rut th(‘ habit of drinking to excess persisted For feai of being 
accused of degeneracy, children were forced by their parents to 
gulp down large goblets of beer or wine like persons of quality. 
At Wot/lar the doctors of literature and of law were as proficient 
in the art of drinking as they were qualified to discuss the most 
difficult text or to plead at the bar. Beer-drinking bouts were above 
all prevalent in student circles, where they have persisted down to 
cmr tunes as a veritable necessity. Wurttemberg m particular has 
remained famous for the amount of dunk absorbed by its inhabi- 
tants. ‘No one,’ says Kejsler, ‘could compete with the Privy 
{ ounciller of tins country who was accustomed to dunk ten 
quarts of Burgundy a day Foui or five of Ins colleagues could keep 
pate with linn 1 It was the feat of who could show the maximum 
cndu i am e m d rinkmg dui mg the course of a banquet which terri- 
fied tlm unfortunate foreigners who were called upon to partici- 
pate. 

‘ At the end of the meal, ' wrote Mauvillon, ‘you are brought 
one of those murderous goblets about a foot deep and four 
me 1ms broad It lias a bell-shaped lid To open, fill and empty 
it are one and the same thing. This is done with amazing agility 
"I he highest dignitary present staits He only stops to hand the 
lid to the man on Ins light and to piopose a toast to whoever he 
thinks lit This man hands the lid to a third, receives the glass 
from the first, fills and empties it, followed at once by number 
three . . To iefuse to drink one of these healths is a ciime of 
haulm h'sr-tmtjesic punishable by insults and possibly blows 
‘I remember one day being present at one of these feasts, 
already a tulle bemused by the wine I had drunk in ordinary 
glas-.es to the health of those piesent I thought that I should 
seen he aide to slip awav because we were at the dessert Then 
suiUb nlv I saw the tieacherous goblet brought in, and shivered 
with bight. Ihe health of the reigning prince was proposed, 
follow ed bv that of the princess his wife, his two sisters and three 
brothers, not all at once but one after the other I was at the 
end of ni) einluiaine and >et there was no chance of holding; 
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back, To refuse to drink to the royal family would have meant 
being treated as a seditious criminal Next we had to dunk to 
the health of the chief minister, the Ilofmaischall and all down 
the line to the prince’s butler I thought that we should finally 
be drinking to the scullions had the health of the maltre-d’ hotel 
not been followed by the collapse of three or four champions 
They fell under the table 

‘ Unfortunately I was one of them No one paid the slightest 
attention to me. Theie remained six contestants who, having 
drunk all these healths, went on to toast the generals and the 
leading officers of the ar my I learned all this the following day 
from my lackey, for once I had fallen under Llie table I did not 
know until the next day at nine o’clock whether I was dead or 
alive ’ 

Mauvillon maintains that he was a week in bed recovenng from 
this bout. 

By and large the customs of the provincial middle classes were 
simple and patriarchal To quote Mauvillon once moie ‘The 
people have mtegiity, they a:e hospitable and inclined to put up 
well with the difficulties of life They sleep in hovels, on stiaw or 
on the pavement They seem impel vious to poveity and cold I 
had a German lackey who always slept under a post-chaise 1 11 
The German housewife played a humble and self-effacing role 
in the family. She was content to give a hand in the kitchen and 
to darn the linen She nevei read novels but produced children. 
The life of the head of the family was well ordered and peaceful 
Every day his family and a few close friends gatliei ed at Ins table 
for a frugal meal Only on feast days did gaiety hold sway the 
father would play a Bach fugue, a chorus would bo sung or the 
family would dance to the harpsichord; and the evening would 
end to the gay strains of a German gig or an allemande 

1 Nothing better depicts the simplicity of the habits of the Geiman 
provincial and the tranquillity of his limited houzon than the engravings 
and drawings of Daniel Chodowiecki, that excellent paintet of bourgeois 
life (cf in particular his Joui ncy to Danzig , 1773) When they are com- 
pared with the engravings of Baudoum, Moreau le Jeune, etc , the con- 
trast between the people of the two nations is very striking 
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Among the people pievailed. a state of mind which it is difficult 
to convey, Gcmuthchkcit expresses this feeling of well-being, of 
cosinesc, affability, frankness and naturalness which induced the 
gentler emotions It was not the spirit of polite graciousness as m 
France, and still less the liumoui of the English, but an uncon- 
scious and effortless fellow-feeling A smile, a handshake, a glance, 
even a silence, served to bring it about It betrayed its presence 
more in manners, accent and the play of the features than m 
actions or speeches This flower of the soil of Germany, the com- 
position of which it is so hard to define, has today faded or is per- 
haps quite dead. 

hi Ciei man} paternal authority was absolute Mauvillon writes 
‘While m Fiance flabbiness has leached its peak, German child- 
ren are bn night, up in the most Spartan manner They are accus- 
tomed to frugal meals and beds as hard as stones, they are forced 
to march m tlie sun to teach them not to fear being sunburnt, to 
wear thick clothes and coaise linen.’ 


It was only natural that such an upbringing was unfavourable 
to fostering the gallantry so favomed in Fiance ‘Here, ’ Mauvil- 
lon writes, ‘ people of opposite sex cannot be seen speaking to each 
other or walking m public without exciting comment unless they 
happen to be husband and wife, or lover and betrothed. A gallant 
who gave Ins arm to a lady in broad daylight would immediately 
have a host of brats at his heels. It is not the fashion It is enough 
to see a gallant with a lady to conclude that she is his mistiest ’ 
No woman was allowed to go out unaccompanied she had to 
take a servant when she wont for a walk, shopping, or to chuich 
Hie flirt often met with resistance ‘These Geiman women are 
proud fell one of them that she is pietty and she will reply 
“H hat concern is that of join * r Tell her she is witty, and she 
will n ton '• I’ve known it for along time so theie is no need fm 

tMl1 m, ‘ ” 11 ls not tlwt 4° not like being praised, but 
llmj do not like it in front of othei people for fear of losing their 
reputations women aie madily looked upon as being of easy 
v trine if they allow a man to tell them they are charming, or that 
he Iu\e 3 them ’ 6 


Tai ado small}, this hypocritical pmdery did not prevent im- 
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morality Conjugal morals were everywhere very lax, hut no- 
where so dissolute as m Saxony where the luleis set a bad 
example Lady Wortley-Montagu was sui prised that in Vienna it 
was ill-bred to invite a lady without her husband and her lover 
The author of a comedy makes a husband who sui prises Ins wife 
with a lover say the following lines which were taken fiom real 
life ‘ How ill advised of you, madame Think for a moment; had 
it been anyone other than me it would have constituted flagrante 
delicto ’ Although at the court of Berlin the standard of morality 
was relatively high, one cannot attribute this to the virtue of the 
women but rather to their utter lack of charm 

The Germans of good middle-class society remained in prin- 
ciple ignorant of worldly pleasures. Civility may have been lack- 
ing but, measuring courtesy by the number and depLli of the 
bows, they repioached the French for not retaining themselves in 
demonsti ations of obsequiousness They had no conception, ac- 
cording to Mauvillon, ‘of the difference between respect, the 
attitude of the mfenor towards his superior, and politeness, a 
courteous but fi ee manner used between equals, and by superior 
to infei 101 ' 

Nor were they seduced by the subleties of the mind, by the 
light touch which the Italians and French could give to a con- 
versation Voltane’s liomc zest was above their heads, they 
knew no other weapon than the bludgeon of scholastic pedantiy 
when confuting or defending an opinion Good positive Germany 
was a hundred leagues removed from that sensibility which has 
nevertheless been called German There weie no salons com- 
parable with those of Mme Geoffrm, Mme du Deffand or Mile de 
Lespinasse When Mme de Stael visited the small German capitals 
she was astonished at the mediocrity of the paities and the boring 
conversation In Weimar alone she found a tiny but marvellous 
island in a sea of provincial dullness where life rose above petty 
ambitions, vain resentments and eternal gossip 

‘The German mind,’ she wrote with admirable lucidity, ‘is 
less m harmony than any other with our calculated French 
frivolity One rarely finds among Germans that quickness 
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of ml which animates a conversation and engenders new ideas. 
Conversation, like talent, exists nowheie outside France. The 
art of telling a story, one of the greatest charms of conversation, 
is very rare m Germany The audience is too easy-going, it does 
not get bored quickly enough In France the man who speaks 
is an usui per who feels himself surrounded by jealous rivals and 
wishes to hold the position by force of success. In Germany he 
is a legitimate propnetoi who can enjoy his recognised rights 1 
in all tranquillity ’ 


In th(> eighteenth century the people had neither access to nor 
share m the pleasures of the mind, not so much because they 
despised them but simply because they were unaware of their 
0M-teiu e. Society gatherings were few, familianty and monotony 
reigned at them When the conversation flagged, the guests made 
tnusii , d.mr eel 01 played childish games including consequences, 
himt-the-hpper or blind-man’s-buff They told fortunes with 
cards, and these little parlour-games made the evening pass 
agreeably 

The middle classes, having been freely admitted to princely 


1 A fremliinan tr.w filing through Germany in an attempt to propa- 
gate French wit anil customs admitted the total failuie of his efforts. ‘An 
em<n of the Pal us-Royal, I carried into the depths of Gei many im- 
rinrne wigs, ringlets, large buttons and square shoes. I wanted to 
jivipiiMM/f 1 the pun and the charade, to introduce some tone into the hest 
souotv and the happy knatk of emhaiklng skilfully upon a score of sub- 
j((ts U arte of time' Imagine a butterfly suddenly set down among a 
iio-t m Ciderpillais It is an unkind companion, 1 admit, but how else can 
one ileu r die these vandals Monsieur, alternately smoking and drinking, 
speakmg uui language haltingly, talking for an hour on the same sublet 
end lanng at e\ ei v opportunity and crowning it all with the little esteem 
thes shown! us And the women Gland Jhci,' Must I confess to the 
wounding oi tin amnur-piopie 3 I thought luck would be with me as I 
enteied u pod douse M ell, I received not the vestige of a favour These 
taciturn I re, man women seemed to find me incredibly funny A score of 
itm s a h mnt w ent ov er their heads I consoled myself by thinking that 
tin v would hav u mocked mo had they understood ’ This letter beats the 
igiiatuj e I-eger de tvansfonds, an obvious pseudonym It is taken from a 

rr!v 9 IWn idio inter es'cmte, sur divers sujets , dentes en 
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circles until the eighteenth century, suddenly found themselves 
excluded from the court and treated as yokels Only on the most 
exceptional pretext could a few of them enter these circles, and even 
then they were usually received with a smuk When tlieir wives 
and daughteis appeared they weie laughed at on account of their 
clothes and Lheir old-fashioned manners. Nevertheless, in towns 
where the couit was popular it had a great influence on bomgeois 
society The Geimans, endowed with little will-powei and indivi- 
dual initiative, had always had a need to admit e Frederick II 
complained that he was ‘tned of ruling over a nation of slaves’, 
and Moser expresses the same sentiment when he writes ‘Ger- 
many's chief cliaiacteustics are obedience and unflagging 
seivility ’ 

The German made a mystic cult of strength, autlioiity and 
respect foi hieiai clues, he looked with ecstasy at Ins sovereign, 
considering it right and proper that he should possess a palace, a 
theatre, a handful of books, euphemistically called a library, a 
gallery containing a few third-class pictuies, a few vases and jais 
of insects termed a museum, representing as a whole the nc plus 
ultra of taste and magnificence This explains why the middle 
classes, while criticizing the laxity of moi als at court, tried to ape 
the customs of high society and as a result were contaminated by 
the immorality reigning there. 

To sum up life in the capitals of these petty German princes 
was drab and gloomy Casanova who had Uavelled the country 
from end to end writes in his Memoires ‘ The towns of Germany 
— I mean those of the second order — are havens of innocence and 
peace. Patnaiclial customs, a simple and monotonous life, no 
excitement or boisteious pleasures; sensuality dies tlieie ’ The 
silence was broken only by the monotonous 1 oil of diums at the 
mounting and changing of the guai d, 01 the i attle on the cobble- 
stones of some old baron’s heavy coach jolting painfully to court 
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Fashions and Travel 

Vv 

In the eighteenth centuiy a Geiman considered luxury in clothes 
as a (hstmUivo inaik of an individual’s lank in the social liter- 
al cln . In 1730, in Baden, ostentation went so fai that linen edged 
with pi mous lace was hung out of the windows so that no ono 
should he left in ignorance of the affluence to be found inside the 
house In the capital towns, both gieat and small, t.he com tier had 
to display a cei tain elegance 111 Ins appearance, pnmanly to gratify 
his sell-esteem and also to conform to the demands of his 
sos f reign. 

People wore not allowed to dress m these courts as they pleased 
and the prince decreed what svas to be worn down to the smallest 
detail*, Vienna set the tone For the use of guests to Schloss 
LaxenLurg, Maria Theresa instituted a regulation costume for 
men consisting of a leil tail-coat over a green waistcoat, embroi- 
dered with gold, and foi the women a red dress woven with gold 
an d bih er and adm nod with lace Following her example, Dresden 
insisted upon a sc arlet-and-gold court dress foi men and blue and 
gold fur laches The Landgrave of Hesse had a special costume 
designed foi each of his palaces At Munich, the Elector Maxi- 
milian Joseph III 1 insisted that guests to Schloss Nynvphenburg 
should appear in a gieen uniform and a waistcoat with white 
lapels biuthermuie, he decreed all the details of his courtiers’ 
dress lor the thirty-three gala days in the yeai 

It was a compliment, to the sovereign for the courtiers to vie 
with each other in the elegance and sumptuousness of their 

1 1 Ins ruler hail such a mama for ornament that he took twenty years 
to form his famous collection of diamond buttons 
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clothes Count Bruhl, in Dresden, seems to have pushed coquetry 
to the extreme He "boasted of possessing goo coats, 47 furs, 12 
cuffs, 75 swords, 102 watches, 87 rings and 103 bottles of scent 
Prussia was the only court to escape this virus Fi lednch-Wilhelm I 
wore military uniform exclusively In an attempt to favour the 
Prussian manufacture of cloth he threatened the sevei est physical 
penalties to all those who appeared before him in silk or lace of 
foreign origin He even banned the wearing of cottons and cash- 
mere, the import of which was prohibited at the Leipzig market 1 
until 1750 His son, Fiedenck II, possessed the shabbiest wardrobe 
possible He was furious when one of his intimates adopted an 
effeminate fashion, and one day, without cei emony, he flung von 
Kameke’s cuffs into the fire He put on undiess uniform to leceive 
the Emperor Joseph on the latter’s official visit to Berlin 

Heie as elsewhere in Euiope, Pans set the tone m fashion It 
was the mirror in front of which Europe dressed For a Gei man 
dignitaiy to be attired m the French mode counted more perhaps 
than birth or rank Frederick II writes with a trace of ill-concealed 
irritation ‘French taste dictates our furniture, our clothes and all 
those trifles over which fashion exercises its tyranny This pas- 
sion, carried to excess, has developed into a mania Women, who 
always exaggerate, have in this respect surpassed the bounds of 
extravagance ’ a Goldoni on the other hand notes in his Memoirs 
‘Fashion has always been the driving force of the Fiench, and it is 
they who set the tone throughout Europe — in the theatre, decora- 
tion, dress, trimmings, jewellery, hair styles and all forms of 
pleasuie Everywhere people try to imitate the French ’ 

In Germany certain journals weie leceived fiom Pans full of 
descnptions and engravings in which the fashions appeared exag- 
gerated and distal ted These were welcomed like oracles. 3 But 

1 Despite efforts to puisne a pt otectiomst policy, fiom the middle of 
the eighteenth centuiy Lyons furnished almost exclusively the silk for 
the coats and hangings of the palaces, lace fiom Alengon, Aigentan and 
Bayeux replaced the pillow lace from Milan or Venice 

3 Frederick II Des mceurs et des coutumes sous la dynastie des 
Hohenzollern 

3 The French fashions were copied so clumsily that when a German 
princess was to marry a French prince the court, fearing that the attire 
in which she would appear would he calamitous, sent coffers full of 
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errors of interpretation were only one of the dangers to which the 
dandies were exposed, they also had to follow the accelerated 
rhythm of the bon ton Fiench fashions ‘which seemed to have 
Wings since they travelled so far ’ (Fontenelle) changed so rapidly 
that the Germans had the greatest difficulty m keeping up 
Rivarol remarked wittily that Europe liaidly had time to tire of 
them Thui every means was employed to procure details of the 
latest way of draping the flounces, of building up the curls of a 
wig, of wearing rouge and patches. When the princes were unable 
to visit Paris m person to form an opinion, they paid correspon- 
dents to give them precise details as to how they should dress The 
Duke of Gotha kept a secretary whose sole task was to inform him 
month by month of the Parisian fashion. 

The French mode laged throughout Europe French dress- 
makers hurried up and down Germany to publicize their latest 
models, and Bardot, who, as a doctor, accompanied Prince 
Friedrich of Wurttemberg, Governor of Montbdliard to Berlin in 
WTO, in his Soui eni/s Ins meeting m Strasbourg with Mile 

Martin, 'who has received from Pans a selection of new dresses 
which she will distiibute in Germany’ 

The most pict mosque method of distributing French fashions 
throughout F.urope was doubtless La Poupee de la rue Saint- 
Hnnore This jointed puppet ‘ dressed a la mode and with the latest 
hairstile was sent abroad to display the fashions reigning at the 
Court of France It went from north to south, it reached Con- 
stantinople and Saint Petersburg, and the Fiench cut was re- 
peated by all the nations, slaves to the taste ruling in the rue Samt- 
Honoie 1 Mile de Studery, at the Hotel de Rambomllet, helped 
to dnss the dolls destined lo carry the latest French taste to 
Germany. Fiom 1 (itio onwards two Parisian dolls were sent, first 
to I -oiulun and then to Italy, 2 finally reaching Germany before 

dtwus nude be Parisian diessmakers in the coaLh that was to meet her 
at the ftuntiei 

* Meraer Tableaux de Pans 

At the beginning of each season in the Mercena m Venice could be 
seen a dressed doll, known as La Poupee de France, this v>as the proto- 
type* and am extravagance was acceptable provided the women con- 
firmed to this original ’ (troldom J 
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being dispatched to the rest of the continent They wei e awaited 
everywheie like the Messiah and placed on display m the largest 
shops m the capitals ‘Big Pandora’ set the style for ceremonial 
dress, ‘Little Pandora’ for negligees Delille has celebiated these 
messengers of fashion with all the lyricism of which he is capable 

Ainsi de la parure, aimable souverame , 

Par la mode du moms, la France est encor reme 
Et jusqu'au fond du Nord portant nos gouts divers , 

Le mannequin despote asservit V unwet s 

The last doll survived the monarchy During the wars of the 
Revolution the generals of the two opposing camps received orders 
to let it pass through the lines It disappeared with the arrival of 
Napoleon who, to the dismay of the public beyond the Rhine, for- 
bade its export 

Armed with models from France, German women tiled to ap- 
pear in the latest fashion With great enthusiasm and lack of 
moderation they adopted voluminous flounces. According to her 
page, Karl von Lyncker, the Duchess Anna Amalia of Weimar 
wore skirts so wide that they overflowed from the windows of her 
coach. At the Court of Berlin, where theie was a limited number 
of chairs, a decree specified the width of skirts so that they should 
not spread from one seat to the next Ladies of high lank only 
allowed their ladies-in-waiting to wear flounces of a reduced size 
Middle-class women had to be content with small draped skirts 
known as ‘commodes’. However massive a woman was, slie had 
at all costs to reduce her waist, and Countess Eliza von Bernsdorf 
relates that many of the ladies, when invited to appear at court m 
the evening, began to lace their corsets eaily in the morning 
Countess Krassmska boasted of having a sixteen-inch waist 

The fashion for wigs became general after 1700, and even 
children below the age of ten were forced to wear them Pow- 
dered wigs were, however, confined to persons of quality and were 
regarded as a sign of affluence 1 Count Bruhl, the arbiter elegan- 

1 The rrver fares fiom Ratisbon to Vienna on the Danube, and fiom 
Maim to Cologne on the Rhine, were doubled for the traveller who wore 
a wig 
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tiarum, possessed 1,500 wigs— ‘that was a great many’, said 
Frederick II, ‘ for a man who had no brains’ Gentlemen of some 
standing engaged French barbeis to make them wigs of novel 
shapes, hag-nets, and hair-nets of horsehair, tow, cotton, and even 
of copper or steel wore A well-tended wig might last for seven or 
eight years 

Make-up had to be used with discretion if the wearer wished to 
escape ridicule Many women waited impatiently for the arrival 
of French rouge, a speciality which enjoyed almost a monopoly in 
F.uiope Articles for the toilette — 'bottles of unguents 01 scent, 
sachets and patches — were furnished by Pans, and Mine de 
Rebonac was obliged to explain to the Electress of Bavana the use 
of several accessories of which, the pnneess admitted, she had 
never heard 

The painstaking German women then believed that they were 
dressed 111 tlu; latest Fi encli fashion, but the dolls took a long time 
to make their round, and often gave the smart ladies of these little 
courts ideas which were very out of date Nicolai, when ho was m 
Stuttgart, wiote. ‘The people here aie dressed in the French 
mode but not the latest 1 ’ When the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia passed through Frankfort m the summer of 1782 on his 
way- bark from France, where he travelled under the name of the 
Comte du Noid, the ladies of his suite noticed that the dresses 
worn by the noblemen wlio bad come to pay then respects to the 
traveller 1 were two seasons behind those of Paris’ 1 

Thus France ruled over German fashions as despotically as she 
did nv er every other activity. French civilization held the German 
aristo* tat in tin all from rally morning till late at night As soon 
as In* io*-e lie placed himself 111 the hands oi a French valet, who 
powdered and shaved him and culled Ins hair He then received a 
Item It tailor who display ed the latest attire from Pans After this 
hts pm ft 'sie of language, dejtorlrnent, dancing and flute-playing 

1 I hr Ijei mans lory good taste for its weight in gold, convinced that 
nothing prcLtv ur beautiful ovists in the way* of clothes, carriages and 
furnniite unless it comes fiom Pans Any discarded fashions are 
good enough foi Germany provided they are extravagant and new’ 
tl'berhnrd Des sourer? de l expansion dc la langue frangaise en Europe, 
thesis suhnuttcii to the Berlin Academv ) 
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— usually French — groomed his mind and Ins manners, Finally 
there were conferences with a French chef, French gardenei s and 
a French huntsman who arranged a hunt in the manner of Ver- 
sailles, and a French impresaiio who would submit the choreo- 
graphy of a ballet 


Before the arrival of stage coaches (about 1800) public travel 
m Germany was more uncomfoi table than anywhere else in 
Europe At the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy a certain 
Count Lillien had intioduced carriages which earned freight and 
mail, with a few seats lesei ved for wealthy passengers Then the 
family of Thurn und Taxis obtained the monopoly of the Empire’s 
general postal service, a source of enormous piofit, making con- 
tracts with a scoie of states and inaugurating foity tiansport 
loutes The traveller could use eithei the ordinal y post, which cost 
26 kieuzeis (about three farthings) pei mile, or the moie expen- 
sive special post, which cost about 1 £ thalers per mile (about three- 
pence m English money) These mail coaches lemained m service 
until 176G, the year m which the journals could announce the first 
closed carnages as a sensational innovation 

In Germany one travelled at a snail’s pace Casanova took three 
days to go from Magdeburg to Berlin, a journey of 85 miles, 
Sophia Wilhelmma ten days fiom Bayreuth to Beilin (220 miles), 
Bielfeld, twelve days from Frankfort to Berlin (530 miles), ten 
from Beilin to Diesden (120 miles) and two from Munich to 
Augsburg (40 miles) The slowness of these journeys was due to 
various faclois — the faulty construction of the vehicles, the bad 
state of the roads and the ciossmg of frontier posts In the first 
place the vehicles were not solidly built The breaking of an axle 
was so common an occurrence that Ritter von Lang maintains that 
the travellers often betted which way the coach would fall at the 
next bend m the road Prince Lichtenstein experienced two acci- 
dents of this type between Munich and Ansbacli The poet Zander- 
mann was drowned near Weimar while crossing the ford of the 
Ilm, the smallest and least dangerous of all rivers On the stages 
the halts were interminable, due to time wasted by meals and 
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changing horses, these were sometimes not available and had to 
be hired from local peasants The caprices of the postillions also 
had to be taken into account; they sometimes caused unpleasant 
incidents. 1 

Furthermore, the roads in Germany often became quagmn es, 
as can be learned from sundry travellers’ accounts Sophia Wil- 
helmina declared the Bayreuth-Berhn road to be 1 devilish’ Vol- 
taire wrote to Frederick II in 1750 ‘ Sire, what a mongrel country 
Westphalia is, one travels three miles in two days ’ It must be 
noted that m this region roads were rare until 1770 People only 
travelled on horseback — Katl- August of Weimar and his com- 
panion Goethe both used this mode of transport 4 Main roads, 1 as 
wo should call them today, only existed m certain parts of the 
counti y. Piussia had none until the death of Frederick II who, 
for political and economic reasons, was anxious to pi event his sub- 
jects tiavelling. According to him, Piussian money should be 
spoilt inside the fiontiers of the kingdom and the more the postil- 
lions note delayed by the state of the roads the more the inn- 
keepers and taverners would profit 

I he slowness of the journey was doubled by enfoiced halts at 
various customs houses where passports were examined and taxes 
lec led.* The crossing of a number of small states m the course of 
one day with their several frontiers and their different currencies 
caused added difficulties Carolines had to he converted into 
sovereigns, gold marks into thalers, florins into ducats, pfennigs 
into kreuzors The ti av oiler found himself caught in a wob of 
different cm rent it*-, and the situation was even more involved 
when it was a case of evaluating depreciated coinage 

I In* princes, m an attempt to increase then budgets, did not 


retina k the Great liked to tell the story, which amused him vastly, 
V 1 1 1,1 * certain M Cogolm This Frenchman was travelling 

fmm I otsdam to Bnlm, thinking that the coach was going too slowly, 
In* .ihosi'd tin postilliuu and even went so far as to cane him The man 
got off his horse, forced Cogolm to leave the carriage and put down his 

luggage on the road after giving him a good beating. The traveller had 
to proceed on foot 0 


8 Imp. .it taxes were usually very high The Rhenish customs brought 
.m .mm.;! 1 revenue to the Palatinate of between 18,000 and 20,000 
hums, thine of Maim as much as 80 000 
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hesitate to circulate coins of debased value Thus it was almost 
impossible to fix an intrinsic value for the various coins and the 
traveller was obliged to be content with an appi oximation varying 
from day to day according to the time and place 

Another shadow lay over German travel, the inns at the stages 
were not to be recommended either for comfoi t or cleanliness 1 If 
you ask for drinking water at an inn or a coaching house m Ger- 
many, they bring you muddy water to wash your hands When 
you make your host understand that it is for drinking purposes, 
he or one of his menials will tell you that it is dangei ous and that 
you would do better to dunk wine or beer. If you insist he will 
bn tig you a little — -but very little — just to satisfy youi obstinacy 
As soon as you start dnnkmg the whole village begins to laugh 11 

Fiiediicli-Eugen, prince-governor of Montbeliaid, and Ins re- 
tinue stopped on their way to Berlin at Die Drei Kronen, the 
famous Mainz hostelry where ‘the only comfoi t they met with 
consisted of fleas and bedbugs ’ Jordan relates that the inns usually 
possessed ‘two large rooms for travellers, one -with a stove and 
several dimng-tables, the other where everyone slept, both men 
and women, complete sti angers to each othei The beds were 
almost touching ’ In 1700 Collini congi atulated himself upon the 
fact that theie was some improvement 111 the inns ‘this is due to 
a recent innovation — guest tables, purporting to be the host’s 
table but placed at the disposal of travellers Payment is made per 
head and the price fixed so Lhat there can be no deception Nothing 
could be more practical The use of tables d'hdtcs is too little know n 
in France and almost unknown in Italy where one is cheated 
shamefully with no rediess.’ 

Indeed, it is easy to understand the feais expiessed by con- 
temporaries at the difficulties which assailed the tiavellei when he 
was obliged to take to the road 


Montesquieu V oyages 



CHAPTER NINE 


The New Age 
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The eighteenth ccntuty did not end without piofonnd changes 
ocrumng w Inch radically upset the social and intellectual hfe of 
these small (in man stales Germany did not escape the contagion 
of the new ideas from Fiance, and the effoits to achieve emancipa- 
tion led m Geimany, as in the lest of Euiope, to the New Age and 
the ptniuples which weie to piovail m tho nineteenth century 
As m Fiance, the first strivings for independence appeared m 
hteiatuie The movement, which can he dated appi oximately be- 
tween i"(i and 1780, was Known as Sturm und Drang from the 
title of a play hy Khngei and is not particularly easy to charactei- 
lze. The best translation of these words is piobably ‘storm and 
stress’ It was a i cwolt staged by young wnteis against man-made 
laws as ,1 whole, against a society which thwarted them m every 
rispect 1 nknown aspirations urged these pioneois to claim the 
right to In e according to their ideals They di earned of a 1 eaction 
against the hitherto flourishing Hellenism, of a freedom fiom all 
the .indent laws of aesthetics Klnigei, one of the outstanding 
leader of the movement, wmte in 1775 ‘I am torn by passions 
whuh should rnwh eveiythmg around mo Each moment I 
should 1 dvr Lo pulverize the whole human race together with all 
th it live s and teems - and then fling myself into the chaos ’ 

Urn faunal exaltation was nothing more than a form of pre- 
romantinsm, a fermentation where romanticism was alieady 
strong Its leadens weie a group of writers who, desjnte their 
undisputed talent, lemamed schoolboys, clever tnflers who dis- 
appeared like meteors The flower of the movement never blos- 
somed (Ta-siiism was soon to reclaim its rights, and a few serious 
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thinkeis, Herder the first among them, lestored some order in 
this confusion which, although pictui esque, was pi etentious and 
sterile . 1 

This thust foi emancipation was not confined to liteiatuie 
From the middle of the centuiy the theones of the Fiench plulo- 
sopheis timidly crossed the frontieis Until then the Gei mans had 
haidly realized that these social questions existed they were 
heatedly discussed m Paiisian literary and political salons hut re- 
mained a closed book for the minds beyond the Rhine The 1 new 
ideas’, as they were called, penetiated Geimany with the works 
of the French Encyclopaedists and were soon considered as a land 
of gospel Gradually the venerable bnc-h-brac of the old German 
Empire crumbled and the ‘Age of Enlightenment’ dawned it 
corresponded to what the French call la philosophic dcs lumicres 
In future an attempt was made to derive from a pnon ideas the 
superioi laws of reality, to subject experience to the verification of 
reason Descai tes in the seventeenth centui y, and later Kant, had 
foreseen and indicated this duel between tlieoiy and empiricism 
Without renouncing the old Christianity , 2 the piogiess of modern 
science was accepted and everything was submitted to the mag- 
mfying-glass of 1 eason It was a recognition of what today we call 
free thinking From this moment humanity lost its unfailing good 
humour People became serious-minded, even quibblers Virtue 
replaced haimless vices, the same virtue as was extolled by 
Rousseau and which would reappear m the speeches of Robes- 
pierre To consider affans of state as the stagnant wateis of a calm 

1 The principal exponents of Sturm und Drang were Klin get, Miller, 
Geistenberg, Muller and Leisewitz The latter’s tragedy, Julius of 
Tarentum, was a prototype of the woik of the half-demented cieature 
Lenz, the author of Reflections on the Thcatic, published in 177 j,, and of 
a play of the utmost extravagance In one of Fnednch Muller’s tragedies 
the hero at the opening kills his father, in the second act he marries his 
own sister, in the thud he discovers that this sistei is Ins mothei and in 
the fourth he cuts off his ears and nose, m the fifth and final act, after 
strangling his mother, he poisons his sistei and is hurled by the furies 
into hell to the accompaniment of thunder and lightning 

2 A noticeable attenuation of religious feeling can be obseived in 
Germany In Austria, ten years before the Revolution, Maria Theresa 
suppressed many Catholic feasts which took up a third of the year and 
gieatlj hampered the economic life of the country 
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lake on winch one sailed in a boat with a capricious woman at the 
helm, was a thing of the past Wars were no longer considered to 
he hunting parties governed by etiquette, where eacli manoeuvre 
was apparently foreseen and laid down m advance — those irreso- 
lutely conducted wais with small and badly disciplined armies 
which lasted until people had foi gotten the actual casus belli 
People were thrilled by the innovations of the Genevan moralist 
in matters of education, by the scepticism and tolerance of Vol- 
ta lie, and by the political theones of Montesquieu 

The publicist Foistcr, who exercised a profound influence on 
the minds of the Rhineland population, writes m 1788 ‘Idleness 
and pleasure filled the lives of the insolent classes whose coarse 
sensuality, indolence and profound ignorance set a most disastrous 
example The priests thought only of satisfying then gluttony and 
their lusts , the nobles ti led to banish boredom with feasts, cou- 
rt its and danung On all sides cliques, jealousy and discord, every- 
where a desire for a change of the existing forms. Reason rebels 
against political l) raimy. This ferment heralds a new doctrine ’ 1 

liom 1760 onwards fashion decreed that one should be ‘a 
philosopher’. Thioughout Gei many, andpaiticularlym the north, 
equality was the ideal The burghers eagerly preached liberal 
principles Feudal trappings crumbled The punishments of the 
pillory, the wheel, the cane, the cutting off of ears, tongue or 
fingers vanished and were no more than memories of barbarous 
times Torture was abolished m Prussia (1764), Baden (1767), 
Mecklenburg (.1769), Saxony (1770), and Bavaria (1779) Wurt- 
teiubi ig, Baden and Weimar adopted the new theories despite the 
protests of the privileged classes. It was believed that an era of 
huin.mm , tolerant e, progress, justice and the public good — those 
virtues so loudly proclaimed by the Encyclopaedists — had ai rived. 
Reforms were demanded on all sides and the rulers themselves 
bet. line adepts in what was then termed ‘benevolent despotism' 
linw suddenly became philanthropists, gave the signal for an 
iivt tihemng and set an example of reform. Joseph II of Austria 
dubbed himself ’the worshipper of humanity’, Frederick II m- 

1 \s fully as i;-,S /.iminernunn wrote ‘ We live in the dawn of a great 
itii Jut Km ui .1 in v separation of the light from the darkness ’ 
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stead of saying ‘I’Etat c'est moi’ prefeired to style himself ‘ Ip 
serviteur de VEtat' His formula, ‘all for the people and not hv 
the people’, was already tainted wiLh lationalism and Germany 
had no difficulty m following the trail blazed by the soldiei Icing 
whose popularity was so gieat that even in Bavaria, when that 
country was at war with Prussia, eveiy house pioudly displayed 
a portrait of the enemy sovereign 

The ei a of fastidious pedantiy and pompous futility' which filled 
couit life was ovei Instead of flattering then solC-osleeni by 
keeping a troupe of danceis, the princes pnded themselves on no 
longer lunning into debt They detei mined ‘to make then sub- 
jects happy’, they assumed a philosophical Lone and no longei 
attracted to then couits astiologeis and alchemists but scholars 
who had recently' been given the name of ‘ economists men w ho 
boasted of having discovered the source of wealth and the seciet 
of national prosperity ‘Political economy’ and ‘social reforms’ 
were invented, schools and industry weie created Agncultuie 
came into its own once moie, the lulers played at being fanneis 
and Frederick of Baden attended the milking of Ins own cows 

The Bishop of Wurzburg abolished the ancient titles of respect 
accorded to princely luleis, fought against nepotism and the 
venality of his clergy, piomismg to atone foi the faults of Ins pre- 
decessors Karl-Eugen, Duke of Wurttemberg, on reaching the 
age of fifty, pledged to reform himself Weimar, Gotha and Baden 
became models of good administration and patnaichal govern- 
ment Let us do justice to these humanitarian pnnees whose 
admirable zeal for progi ess was spontaneous They cannot be ac- 
cused of having acted under thieats fiom their subjects who had, 
since time immemoiial, patiently suffered the misfoitune of 
absolutism 

Those with influence followed the example set by the rulers 
and succumbed to the contagion of the philosophical spiriL In this 
‘ enlightened age ’ one sees a tendency, pai ticulai ly in the upper 
strata, to jeer at the old conventions, formal etiquette, outdated 
fashions, and to shed what might be called prejudices Voltaire’s 
smiling philosophy was infectious because it amused People en- 
joyed a blasd cynicism, m a materialism devoid of all moial ideas 
H [ll3] 
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Brutality was superseded by politeness, from 1780 clumsiness and 
bluntness gave place to sentimentality and romantic affectation 
A woman would say that she pteferred a dead to a living tree At 
Weimar, a girl enamoured of Werther, the unhappy lover whose 
story sho had ]ust read, decided to take her own life and jumped 
into the Inn, drowning almost beneath the ejes of Goethe 

There was an epidemic of facile tears At Gottingen, two good 
burgesses, bursting with health, would not greet each other with 
‘How are soil'" but ‘Have you shed many tears 5 ’ or ‘How are 
jour heart pangs ?’ People no longer believed in ghosts, but at the 
same tune they disbelieved m the immortal soul Them was no 
more faith in the Devil than in God. The ancient mystenes weie 
renounced hut others were demanded in then stead Elegant, self- 
styled ‘enlightened’ society was often the dupe of a logue such as 
Cagliostro Finally its enthusiasm was aioused foi mysterious 
assoi unions which promised to reveal important seci ets 

This led to the increasing popularity of freemasomy Most of 
the small German princes were masons; the Duke of Biunswick 
was a Grand Master To enlist its adepts, fioemasonry had re- 
course to elixirs of life and promises to transmute metals Its 
motto was ‘Place at my disposal fanaticism and gold and I will 
change the face of the globe.’ 

Dissident sects branched from the 111am tree of freemasonry, 
sue h as the Rosie rut rails, and above all, the Illuminati The latter, 
founded at Ingolstadt (Bavaria) m 1776 by the teacher Adam 
Weissenhaupt, like freemasonry had its ordeals and mysteries. 
During the last quarter of the century it achieved a certain 
notoiiety by declaring itself to be the enemy of both the philoso- 
phers and tin 1 Jesuits, and bj' pretending to fear reason Its olhual 
aim was to eradicate all abuses, to spread light, charity and toler- 
ance, and to abolish privileges and feudal rights, Its secret goal 
was to capture public opinion by the use of two great levers, som- 
nambulism and magnetism, these methods to he used on the 
ignorant in order to give them the belief and fanaticism they 
lacked. 

The Illuminati adopted e\ ery kind ol clothing, declanng them- 
selves without country or parents. Monarchy or republic, little 
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mattered to them provided that their domination, as a result of 
public credulity, could be peacefully established on the ruins A 
contemporary who was initiated into their secrets wi ote ‘ shrouded 
m Stygian darkness, a sect has been fonned of new beings who 
know each other without having previously met, who understand 
each other without explanation and who serve each other without 
friendship Its goal is to rule the woild, to expropriate the power 
and leave only the sterile honour of a ciown to the sovereign It 
has adopted blind obedience and the regicide principles of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries from the Society of Jesus, the 
ordeals of freemasonry, the ceremonial and subtenanean con- 
juration of the Templars They intend to destroy all the ills which 
afflict the eaith 1 11 

In Havana the sect of the Illuminati, having engaged in open 
conflict with the Jesuits, was dissolved in ) 785 after a violent per- 
set ution by the very Catholic Elector, Karl-Theodor The power of 
a soldier was soon to abolish it completely The ai rival of Napoleon, 
vittonous on the Geiman battlefields, administered the coup clc 
grace to an association which for twenty-five years had spoken 
much about the interests of the people but had merely looked after 
its own 2 

The press had a different method of spreading the new ideas 
Public opinion — in the modern sense of the word — did not exist 
or at least never manifested itself in Germany until the middle of 
the eighteenth century A very restneted number of journals was 
a\ tillable, none of which pretended to have a political axe to grind 
The French periodicals, Le Mercure Hi sioriquc and Lc Mercure 
Galnnt , chstnbuted sparingly beyond the frontiers, spiead French 
influence and gave news of the court at Versailles The Dutch 
Gazette* of Amsterdam and Leyden mainly reported questions of 
home and foreign policy The Cour rier dc V Empire appeared three 

1 De Luchet Essai sur la. secte des Illumines 

s Despite their suppression, the Illuminati did not lose hope of unseat- 
ing the Emperor The famous Tugendbund, created at Breslau in 1812—16 
by the majority of the upper aristocracy and many of the pi inces thirsting 
for vengeance against the detested invader, peopled the s assal states with 
rebels and established a bloody reign of terror against the Fiench forces 
of occupation 
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times a week, but the costly subscription to this official mouthpiece 
was a luxury which only the rich could afford 

There* remained the local broadsheets which confined them- 
selves to petti incidents of interest to a restneted public * Appal- 
Imnh printed on the worst possible paper, they contained merely 
notes and nitmal notices from the authorities, whose titles filled 
whole columns, lists of arrivals, promotions, and local gossip Not 
a -ingle original artic le, not an anecdote worth recalling When it 
had spare available it copied from foreign papers only court news, 
accounts of audiences and the travels of princes and diplomats.’ 1 
One looks in vain in those publications for a general survey of 
events, a piquant anecdote anil above* all a criticism, but the cen- 
sorship, vvlinh vv.is vigilant and ruthless, makes their reading 
anv tiling hut a pleasure 2 

The severity of tins censorship varied in the diffeient states 
At the limit of IT.uioiei, thanks to English influence, the press 
vv.is fieei than olsewheie, but the state of Weimar was wheie it 
enjoved the greatest liberty. 3 On the othei hand, Karl-Eugen of 
Winttombeig deprived lus newspapers of all independent thought 
and sentenced the poet Schubart to ten years’ imprisonment foi 
< rmnnal outspokenness 

I nedrirh-V\ llhelm’s attempt to introduce a ngorous censorship 
in Ih ussia did not ac luov c* the desired results His son, Frederick 
11, insisted upon a ldgime of liberty for the press 1 Gazctten 
rum\r/i unlit grmt'rt u eulrn ,’ he declared, hut Friednch-Williehn 
II, turning lus hack on his mule’s liberal ideas, re-estahlislied the 
I’i iis-i, in censorship in all its severity The Bishop of Speyer per- 
simallv eveuised the stnete-t conti ol on everything published in 
his small teuitoiv, condemning to destruction works that chs- 
pb as, il him and bam-luug their autliois In lyGg m Austria a 
c dialogue was compiled of wi ltmgs and journals of suspect tenclen- 
cies, but twelve veais later this same catalogue was to he banned 
pnii-ely because it furnished a list of prohibited literature' In 

1 Abb*' Libert Fin age *ur le Hhm. 

2 The censorship was also supposed to apply to correspondence and 
Lan r speaks ut an ofhcial at the court of YV urttemberg who filled the post 
of ‘Mail Censor’ 

3 I < 31 iraf. ur L'mitrsel, ) Thenmdor , An VI 
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1790 all the editorial rooms were still under observation by spies , 
politics weie forbidden in public places and innkeepers vvere held 
responsible for any discussion of a press <n tide undoi their roof. 
We have to wait until the last quartei of the eighteenth century 
to see the buth of a host of model ately independent journals 
People avid for news then had a choice of Da IVandsbecXcrbotc 
edited by the poet Claudius, Die Deutsche Chi omh by the poet 
Schubait (after 1774), Die Kolmsche Gazette , Die Mainzct Monat- 
schuft (monthly review), and Das Intel h gen; Blatt, published 
at Bonn Sclilozer started Der Bi lefiuechsel and Die Staat s 
Anzeigen whose various series coveied the periods 1776-80 and 
1783-93 Finally K -F Moser edited the Patriotischcs Archwfw 
Deutschland (1784-91) and the Neucs Patnotisches Aichiv (179.1- 
179 p), in which, inspired by Montesquieu’s Voyages , he tiled to 
awaken a national spint 

These two last-mentioned incorruptible publicists, w r ho weie 
consideied ‘paladins of light’ and ‘aposLles of liberty’, did not 
hesitate to lun the gravest risks 1 In biting and couiageous pamph- 
lets winch brought them frequent impnsoiimeiit they bluntly 
attacked the crowned heads, dealing them many blows by telling 
the truth On several occasions when Maria Theiesa learned of 
some decision taken m privy council she was lieai d to say ‘What 
will Schlozer think and say of that ? ’ And her son Joseph II never 
failed to read each moimng the article signed by this gazetteei, 
this ‘ terror of princes ' 

After the arrival of the New Age and the creation of a semi- 
independent pi ess, it became impossible to muzzle public opinion 
Immediately the Revolution bioke out there was enthusiasm for 
the liberal ideas which had led to the revolt The whole of 
Europe dreamed of an ideal constitution, the viitues of tolerance 
were praised to the skies. No moie religious persecution, im- 
pressment, sales of soldiers to foreign poweis, forced labour, and 
all the disasters which princely hunting caused to the peasants 

1 Anonymous letters constantly threatened them Here is an example of 
them ‘All scholars and intellectuals deserve to be thrashed, particularly 
those who 111 their journals incite the people to admire the stupid French 
constitutions and thus provoke a revolution in Germany ’ 
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The 14th of July was celebi ated m Hamburg ‘ All the young girls 
were dressed in white a choir sang appropriate airs To the sound 
of cannon, music, and cues of joy, the ciowd drank to the success 
of the approaching revolution m Germany 1 

Goethe, who was travelling in the vicinity of Dusseldorf, saw 
countless busts of Lafayette and Mirabeauto whom divine honours 
w ere paid. The historian J von Muller acclaimed the storming of 
the Bastille as the finest and most notable event since the fall of 
the Roman Empire Prince August, biother of the reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Gotlia, encouraged the publication of a revolutionary 
almanac ami raised Ins glass ‘to the health of Libei ty’, the Duch- 
ess of Gotha flaunted the new ideas The poets’ lyres were all 
attuned hlupstock wrote two odes 011 the Revolution his jubila- 
tion was shared by Kant, Stollieig, Fichte, and Hegel, who all 
saluted ‘the dawn of Liberty’ 1 The scepticism of the centuiy 
turned to enthusiasm, the epic followed minoi couplets, the hymn 
superseded the song 

The nobility it«elf visited Pans, winch had become the Mecca 
of Liberty, to frequent the clubs and to be present at the ‘ obse- 
quies of despotism’ Prince Kail-Konstantm of Hesse-Rlieinfeld, 
a colonel in France who became a Jacobin m 1790, received the 
title ‘General, citizen-philosopher’ and insisted upon being called 
Citizen Kail Ilesso. 2 Lesser rnembeis of the aristocracy made a 
point of being on good terms with the National Assembly. Among 
others may be mentioned a certain Count von Erlach, signatory to 
a treaty of ‘peace and friendship between the French Republic 
and the county of Erlach ’ — and today we do not even know the 
site of Erlach’ 

Certain princes compounded with the Revolution fiom fear 
rather than from sincere conviction This policy explains why 
those 1 nobles whom the Marquis do Bouilld accused of being ‘ harsh 

1 Schiller, a radical from eaily youth, became the people's poet and 
Klopstot’k the cantor of the Revolution, they were accorded honorary' 
French citizenship by the Republic [Decision of the National Assembly 
atith September 17912) 

2 He was in command of the September massacres at Lyons in 179a, 
became editor of L' Homme Libre, and took part under the Directoire in 
the Iiaheuf conspiracy' (,1797) 
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and insensitive’ showed very little hospitality to the French 
emigres Others, and they were in the majority (some laymen such 
as Wurtteinheig, Baden, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, Bavaria, Ans- 
bach, and prelates such as the Archbishops of Main?, Trier and 
Cologne), welcomed the unfortunate ci-devants with kindness 
which mci eased as the terrorist excesses doubled in fury 

Then the fust burst of admiration for the new France vanished 
It was i ealized that despite its generous aspirations the Revolution 
could be consideied as ‘an appeal to all the passions by all the 
errors ’, to quote M de Bonald. A profound disti ust succeeded the 
admit ation Von Humboldt recognized the weakness of the new 
them ios and declared that a constitution based on reason was an 
ephemeral chimei a Gueisenau, the future general who defeated 
Napoleon at Leipzig, judged the Fiencli who decreed themselves 
free men as ripe for slaveiy It was realized that they were head- 
ing for the abyss The pi mces discovered that the recent political 
upheavals, by overthrowing appreciable privileges, by confusing 
ranks, had delivered bitter blows at the old German society for 
which they all retained a predilection The nobles, seeing their 
titles abolished, saw themselves threatened with enforced idleness 
With only their rusty armonals for company. 

When the bloody Reign of Terror opened and the French 
armies invaded the Rhineland, prejudice changed to fear and then 
to hatied Enthusiasm, which had in fact been purely theoretical, 
collapsed Germany rediscovered that 1 basic servility ’ mentioned 
by the Prussian Munster, Herr von Stein, and that innate love of 
powei which it had borne so patiently for so long. The petty 
sovereigns of the invaded provinces fulminated against the 
National Assembly which deprived them of the means of levying 
their taxes and entered the war, seeing in the victory of the sans- 
culottes nothing but the tnumph of the riff-raff The prestige of 
France, so compromised by the excesses of this period, was only to 
be re-established during the Napoleonic epic. 

The French Revolution and the subsequent wais enriched Ger- 
many; they forced the princes to lighten the people’s burden, they 
wiped off the map that infinite diversity of small states whose 
vanities and interests brought them m constant conflict, trans- 
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forming: them into that formidable bloc with which Europe 
vwnild haw* to mkon in future. 'I hoy roused the nation which, 
with Us limited liori/ons, had persisted in living in complete 
.matin Above all, thev implied in the Get mans a hitherto un- 
know n quality love of country 

'1 he penod between 180 (. and 1815 was of great importance to 
tin* German 1 < mpiro. Every thing was transformed 111 that ancient 
and respec tod odiiu e , the old institutions gradually crumbled with- 
out anv new monument using from the ruins Hie Reichskam- 
mergerit lit and the Aulic Count ll were abolished, the Diet of 
Fi.mkb at hot a mo a shadow of its format self. The only survivors 
,d the upheaval vveio the few pnnces upon whom Napoleon con- 
fonod lfival lank, wlnth they weie Lo preserve, and a few states 
toleiated hv the victoi and governed by princes without political 
million* 1* 111 I* mope 

YV hat tec untv the world might have acquired had the old state 
of aliairs been prolonged 1 Faced with a Germany composed of 
countless small slates 111 constant nvaliy, disposed to make and 
Inoak alliances with equal facility, and open to every influence, 
them might have been .some hope that later catastrophes would 
have been avoided or at least limited 1 

( ollini 111 his Lrttn s sur let Allemands, which appeared in 
1-1)0, seems to have foieseen the danger to Europe of a united 
( ii'im.mv ‘which would be able to put 80,000 men into the field’ 

1 tieneial Mar bat m bis, Memoir 1* ahead) defended this thesis when 
lie urate ‘ \lthoiigh I was veiy young at the period [1806], I thought 
that jVipidnm made a gieut mistake in leiluung the number of small 
jii iiic'i s 111 tSeuiuinv I11 the old wars against fiance the 800 princes could 
uevei ait tugethei, some of them finnislied a single company, others a 
pi itniin and sev eial h ilt a soldier, w ith the result that the union of these 
suinliv contingents constituted a 1 alible which deserted at the earliest 
nppnitumtv hut when Napoleon 1 educed the number of principalities 
to ",.* tie laid the seeds ten the i entrahsation of the German foices The 
soveieigns jnisetved and aggianiliseil, formed a small, well-trained 
anm 'I Ins v\as the god the Emperoi had in mind m the hope of using 
to Ills benefit all the iesuuu.es of this country In actual fact it proved 
sin 1 e..tul Lot at tile fust defeat the 5a sav ereigns, with one accord, com- 
bmt d against fiani e and their coalition with Russia overthrew Napoleon, 
who was thus punished for abandoning the ancient policy of the French 
Kings ’ 
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‘Consider,’ he wiote, ‘liow foimidahle this nation would he could 
the sovereigns agree and the states they 1 ule act together But 
reassuie yourselves, this harmony is impossible The states aio all 
so jealous of each other that nothing could be easici than to divide 
them ’ 

Alas, his last prognostications weie never lealized Germany 
after achieving unity became a great nation, she has known vic- 
tories and revei ses However, the race itself has liaidly changed 
and in the Gennans we meet in this tale we can often recognize 
those who appealed on the French fiontieis m 1870, 1914 and 
1930 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Duke Eberhard-Luclwig 
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The possessions of the Wurttembcig family, forming the pait of 
Swabm bounded by the Black Foicst, the Palatinate and Baden, 
were laised in the Middle Ages to the status of a county by the 
Emperor Mawmihan-Conrad as a leward foi sei vices lenderedon 
the field In 1495 tho Emperor converted the county into a duchy 
and bestowed upon the new Duke of Wuitteinbetg the post of 
Grand Mastei of the Royal IIu n L At one time tins duchy was 
confiscated by Austiin for the benefit of Charles V’s hroLhei, then 
restored to its ancient owners on condition that it would always he 
considered a fief of the House of Habsburg Finally in 1599 the 
feudal vassalage ceased, but Duke Fredenck pledged himself that 
in the event of escheat the property should revert to the Imperial 
family 

1 The Duchy of Wurttemberg, ’ writes Montesquieu, who visited 
it 111 1729, ‘is a fine well-rounded domain A very beautiful and 
fertile land ’ And in tiuth, the territory was rich 111 vineyards and 
forests and its agriculture prospered Good pasture land, irrigated 
by the Neckar, supported a number of cattle and horses From its 
subsoil iron, coppei and fine marble were exti acted The burghers 
and peasants, giouped in seventy-two towns and four hundred 
hamlets, were affable, brig! it and obliging, but according to 
d’ Argons, ‘as a geneial rule an open nnnd was not a Swabian 
characteristic ’ 

Until the end of the seventeenth centuiy Stuttgart, 1 the capital, 
numbered 6,000 inhabitants (100 years later this figure had only 

1 Stuttgart, which m the local dialect means a ‘stud faun’, was raised 
to the status of capital although the town of Wui ttemborg gave its name 
to the duchy 
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nsen to 22,000). It was still only a village. A brook ran through 
the narrow streets, which were partially paved with rough 
pointed cobbles, ancl were thronged with flocks of goose, herds of 
cows and sheep which the shepherds rounded up in the morning 
to the sound of a horn, led to graze on the neighbouring lulls and 
brought back to tlieir owneis at nightfall. Montesquieu main- 
tained that ‘there were no police, but quintals of powder to 
jwiwdcr the hair’ According to Pollmtz, ‘the wooden, lightly con- 
structed houses with their numerous windows and staircases with- 
out hamsters were uncomfortable and locking in beauty ’ In the 
few existing hosteliies because of the sharp cold suffered 111 the 
Winter the beds were built into uipbodtds and ‘made with two 
towels instead of sheets between two feather eulei downs ’ There 
were 110 shops ns jet to liven the streets Public markets weie un- 
known, and Montesquieu miiarks that in rainj' weathei the pea- 
sants from the surrounding country dul not bother to bring 111 any 
produce The lirst brewer} opened 111 i7oq and the fust c.afd in 
1 ~ 1 H neai the Zell gate Stuttgart was in fact a cheary, melan- 
tholv (apitul, when* social life was still completcdy unknown 
At tie start of the period under discussion, Wiuttembeig was 
111 the hands of Duke Willielni-Ludwig Louis XIV had tiled in 
vain to entice this prince into his orbit, the country remained the 
staunch all} of Austria Before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury General Molar, at the head of the Fiench army, invaded 
Wtultemberg, captured Stuttgait and pillaged it for three days 
Duke Willielni-Ludwig died in 1(177 His heir, Fberhard- 
Ludwig, being a minor, a regency was instituted comprising Ins 
mnthei the Dm boss, and two of Jus uncles During the regency 
tin 1 pist-wai calamities do not seem to have affected the serenity 
of tilt' \\ urttembcrg (hurt An account c an be read m the A lctaitc 
th I hum' of iHKj, of a fete given by the veiling ptmeo, who at that 
time w.is nine visits old ‘His Highness the Duke of Wui Mem- 
ber p, after regaling las court with all the pleasures of the hunt, 
cards and good food, decided on the 15th of last month to give a 
tin t rtis\ement a la Jrangane It was a kind of ballet opera 
entitled Lr Kendezl ous de r Plaitirs ’ The decor represented rocky 
mountains in the foreground and bejond them the sea, on which 
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Neptune sailed in a chariot drawn by tritons The actors were 
chosen from among the coin tiers and the dancers from among the 
ladies-m-waiting The young prince played the pait of Eros 
Numerous changes of scene showed in succession a forest and a 
garden peopled with goddesses and shepherds 

At the age of sixteen the heir, on his majority, undertook the 
indispensable tour of Europe Although Ins country had haidly 
recoveied from the recent disasteis caused by the French tioops, 
lie was fascinated by France On Ins return to Stuttgait he was 
still thinking of enchanted Versailles, which had welcomed him 
most coidially. Now he only wished to imitate Louis XIV Every- 
thing changed in Wurttemberg Until then its dukes, with their 
simple bouigeois customs, had lived like the nobles of their land 
Ebeihaid, dazzled by absolutism, of which the Roi Soled was a 
hung symbol, intended to live as a potentate His immediate 
programme was to introduce the arts into a country which had 
previously ignoied them But it was a costly affair trying to ape 
the Couit of France, paiticularly since the Duke had a revenue of 
barely two million at his disposal. Neveitheless his stay in Pans 
had taught him that taxes and certain skilful though somewhat 
dubious financial operations could often prove very lucrative 

Eberhard-Ludwig’s mam preoccupation was to give his court 
the lequisite lustre, but he lacked the necessary elements in Ins 
circle to accomplish this The Swabian aristocracy, affecting to 
recognize no superior except the Emperor, disdained to settle m 
Wurttemberg in the service of pimces whom they despised (For 
this reason magnificent castles are rarer in this region than any- 
where else m Germany ) In older to remedy this, Eberhard 
attracted as many nobles as possible from other parts of the 
Empire — a host of them came from Mecklenbui g— and thanks 
to this foreign influx, a brilliant house rose in Stuttgart entnely 
based on the Court of Versailles, with most of the important posts 
held by Frenchmen 1 

Tlie young Duke was eager for pleasure, particulaily dancing 

1 The town itself began to show its first inclinations to follow Pansian 
modes A Frenchman named Aubler attracted the austocracy to a smart 
cafe appointed on the model of those in tlie Palais-Royal 

[127] 
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To the great scandal of the cl erg)-, he organized f cites and re- 
doubts at which, to make up the numbers, officials, burghers and 
even the leading tiadesnien worn forced to attend At these fetes 
gtilmh'i the nobles could wear only masks, a domino or the 
Polish habit, the rest of the company were free to disguise them- 
selves as tliev pleased. 

Finally the Duke thought of taking a wife In 1G97 he married 
Johanna Elizabeth, daughter of the Margiave Fnednch-Magnus 
of Hmlen-Duihith The following year she presented him with a 
son, I’nedru h-Luilwig 

Two passions seem to have dominated the Prince during the 
tirst >eais of Ins ieign hunting and Ins army In 1702 ho founded 
the Or dei of Saint Hubeit 'llnee times a week he scoured the 
forests round the capital 111 pin suit of stags whose immense ant- 
lers soon dot orated the walls of Ins apaitments He was never to 
la- sei n without his black wolf-hound, which slept by Ins bedside 
at night This animal, which was very gentle with his mastei, was 
ol the utmost ferocity when am one else approached One day he 
bit oil half the cheek of von Forstner, a comtier, and tins bite 
ear m-d him the name of Melac, after the French general who had 
just ravaged the Rhine valley 

Fbeihard also loved plating at soldiers. The Treaty of Ryswick 
authorized lmn to maintain an aimy of 2,000 men, whom he 
di*< bed out m pale yellow uniforms (yellow was the Wurttemberg 
colour). II»‘ led them into battle for the first time in the War of 
the Spanish Succession, where he fought on the Austrian side 
against Havana mul Frame Thus, at the Battle of Flochstadt he 
found hnme-lf under the orders of Prince Eugene, the famous son 
of tin- Pi 1111 e of Savoy-C.ingnano and Olympia Mancini. Events 
however soon took an unfavourable turn for Wurttemberg In 
1707 the country was once more invaded by the French under 
Marshal do \ dims The Wurttemberg army could not save Stutt- 
gart, vvliiih was once moie captured and sacked The Princess 
Palatine wrote 111 June of that year ‘I think it is a disgrace that 
the Duke cannot defend Ins countiy better ’ Eberhard, forced to 
flee to Basel, had plenty of time to reflect on the disappointments 
wliuh a pas-ion fot soldiering can bring 
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When he was restored to his estate his bellicose tastes had 
disappeared. In future he thought only of leading a life of 
pleasure. 

.Since Louis XIV had a mistress, Ebeiliard must hate one At 
hrst it was a cet trim Frau Gayling, whose reign did not last long 
She was soon overshadowed by an adventuress who for a pei lod of 
twenty years w as to exeicise unlimited power o\ er the Prince and 
lus countiy and earn the name given to her later — the German 
Pompadour 

The romance began m 1705 Eberhard, when fighting under 
the orders of Mailboiough, had as his comrade-in-arms a certain 
Mecklenburg squue of rather dubious ongm called Fnednch- 
Wilhelm von Gravenitz. At the end of the campaign the latter 
retned to Stuttgart, wheie he obtained the post of gentleinan-of- 
the-bedehambei The newcomer, a resolute intriguer, soon won 
the protect ion of von Staffoith, the Ilofmaischall, and that of the 
Duke of Zollein, an ambitious courtiei who, although admitting 
to being ‘ an old clown’, had the Prince’s confidence. Von Giaven- 
it/ hnally secured the favours of a Frau von Ruth, who wielded a 
certain influence at couit A plot was soon hatched to dethrone 
the Gayling, whose haughtiness made her universally detested, 
and to substitute the sister of von Gravenitz. At the time this 
sister, Wilhelmma, lived with her mother at Gustrow m Mecklen- 
burg wheie she led a dial) existence and ‘did not always have 
enough to eat’ Frau von Ruth suggested that Frau voii Gi avenitz 
should send her her daughter. Oftering her accommodation, she 
promised to introduce the girl into the best society and even to get 
her invited to cciuit functions The plot had every chance of suc- 
cess but on one condition since German was considered a dialect 
of the people, Wilhelmma must be able to speak French As it 
happened, she had received lessons from a Frenchman, M Gabriel, 
and was very fluent 111 the language 

Fraulem von Gravenitz, although delighted by the invitation, 
could not obtain her mother’s permission to accept it, to prevent 
any attempt at departure she refused to give her daughter the 
money for the journey Wilhelmma was not to be thwarted Bor- 
rowing a few florins fioin M Gabriel, she fled one night fiom the 
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maternal roof and appeared unexpectedly at Neulraus, Frau von 
Rulli's country house outside Stuttgart Her brother was waiting 
foi her. 

Although she was not .1 beauty, the newcomer had a strange 
(harm. 1 Ik- inhabitants of Rustrow called hei ‘die Hew’ and 
feaied her pieicing grey eyes winch had the fascination of a 
snake Hie impression she made on the conspuratois was most 
favourable. ‘She is a peail,’ declared Frau von Ruth, and im- 
mediately made up her mind that her charming voice destined 
her to appear at the musical diversions at court In May 170b 
Wilheliiiina was given a part 111 a peiforimmoe of La Fontaine's 
Lit ( it ujif I'm huntee. 'I lie Duke noticed hoi and applauded Ho 
asked questions about the .litre's and insisted upon being mtro- 
iluied to her lie even condescended to give hei Ins aim and to 
lead hei to the sup] an table whole, despite the piesence of both 
tin- Duchess and the Railing, he sat down opposite her Fiau von 
Ruth, cm out aged by this initial success, handled the mtuguo so 
smcessfullv that alter a few weeks the Duke insisted that Williel- 
naua should paitiupute in all the amusements at court. He lodged 
his new conquest m the Sdiloss and made her lady-in-vvaitmg to 
the Duchess The latter, after sullering this hideous alliont for 
some time with gentleness and resignation, ajqienled unsuccess- 
fullv to her family 111 II alien She then retned to her apautnents, 
tm rung her back ujnm the man whom she accused of base tieach- 
ciy The Duke realized that the two women could 110 longer live 
under the same toof. He therefore installed Ins favounte in the 
Jageihaus, 1 a building which contained the quarters of the Master 
of the Royal Hunt and kennels lor Ins hounds. The first floor was 
transformed foi Wdlielmina into a charming suite appointed with 
furniture fiorn Pans ft consisted of mi elegant bedroom, a bath- 
room with a silver hath and a hcmdoir whoso walls were entirely 
< meied with niinms 1 lining the wintei season of 170b to 1707 
the Jagerhaus became the rendezvous of smart society The young 

1 Die Jagerhaus was situated in the Konigstrassp opposite the Crown 
Panic's Palace The (Irjv eiutz lived 111 it from 1707 to 1710 It was later 
rover. ed tm guests v tinting the Stuttgart Comt In 1803 it became the 
Ministry fur loreign AH', 111s and was demolished 111 1818 
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woman was seen driving through the town m a coinage vutli gilt 
panels .mil cushions nphokteied m follow ''ilk 

This lchll was btusquely intenuptcd lot si n no timo w lion 
\illrirs invaded Wmttenibeig m 1707 1 lie Duke joined his 

poops 'I he enemy dnl not leave the counti v until the\ had sys- 
tematically looted it and levied an indemmti nf ,100,000 flonns, 
Tin* Dowager Duchess, who paid this mdeinmtynut of her private 
purse, wiote an admonitory lettei to her son in Fiencli 

‘My son, suin' I have deli voted out umntiy fiom the Frenrh 
scorn go I expect you to deh\et the imiit ft tun the scout ge of 
your sin Return to Slnttg.u t and do joui dutv as a husband, a 
fathei, a sou and a Christian Punto You will gladden jour 
tnolhet \ heat t 

‘Madeleine Sihvlle, Pnncess of Hosse-Duimstadt, Dowager 
Duchess of Wurttemheig 

‘P S 'Plus Chavemt/ is a whole I tould furnish ptoof of 
this, should I so desire I beg you to believe that she does not 
doseive yout favouis ’ 

During the couise of hostilities Wilhelmina took refuge in 
Swit/eiland on the estate of the old Duke of Zollern, near 
Schafihausoii Fheihard joined her theie and consideied the 
moment npo to put a little ordei into an equivocal situation He 
ci eatcd W llhehmn.i Countess of Uracil and married her morgana- 
tic ally 1 To justify tins rash change of heart he declared to Ins 
ptrvy councillors on Ins return fiom the maniage ceremony ‘I 
am now niarned to Fiuulein Wilhelnuna von Gravemtz The 
Duchess, my wife, nisjured the profoundest aversion in me I am 
not asking hit youi advice. I am the pontiff m my r own country 
and m consequence quite in order with Lhe (food Lord 1 ’ 

'I he newly maiiied couple returned to Wuittemberg and set- 

1 ‘loth December 1707 It is reported fiom Oetmany that the Duke 
uf V\ mttembeig who is manual to a Pnncess of liaden-Duilach by whom 
lie lias ihiliheii has inameil anothei woman whom the Lmperor inacle 
a Countess a tew (lavs belure the maniage He lias oidered 1 ns first wife 
to leave Stuttgart, the inhabitants of the tow 11 who have a gieat affection 
tor the Princess do not wish her to leave ’ (Journal de Pangeuu ) 
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tied in Scliloss Hohentubmgen, 1 an old medieval fortress where 
Wilhelmina set about organizing her court She had peiftnce to 
find the nucleus fiom among her own family She sent to Beilin 
for her sister and hi other-in-law, Sittmann, who Was reported to 
be the former coiffeur of the Countess Wartenslehen. For her 
sister she obtained the post of lady-in-waiting and for her 
hi other-in-law the title of Baron The eldest Gravemtz bi other 
was well provided for Frau von Ruth, 1 the Maid of Dishonour’ as 
evil tongues, including "Wilhelminn, called her, became first 
lady-in- vv ailing Her pages were recruited from among the 
j oung students of Tubingen university Fi an von Gravemtz when 
sent for 1 efused the imitation hut not the gifts of money, although 
she w as fully awai e of their source The Duke shouldered all ex- 
penses and was completely satisfied with the cntouiage, the vul- 
guntv and insolent e of which should by lights have deeply 
shocked him He oigam/ed g<n exclusions to Scliloss Uiach which 
ho had piesentecl to Willielmma and gave himself up to the 
plensmes of the hunt m the surrounding foiests, which abounded 
in game. Thus all would have been well m this most dishonest of 
dishonest worlds had it not been for the intervention of the 
Lmpeioi, who suddenly bi ought the joung couple back to eaith 
with a jolt. Ebeiliard had been obliged to notify Vienna of Ins 
morganatic marriage Unfortunately he also announced Ins inten- 
tion of raising the Gi aveintz to the rank of Ducliess of Wurttem- 
heig, a step which did not lack audacity. By way of excuse and to 
justify his decision, he put forwanl what he considered to be an 
inefutdhle aigument the heir his wife had borne him in 1698 
was a weak and puny child with a veiy short expectation of life 
(the hot actualH pi eject used lus father). In these cncumstances 
the Duke consuleied that lit' was being extremely goneious in 
granting Ins wife the title of ex-Ducliess, a large pension and ex- 

1 Hie keep, mu rounded by a deep moat, dominates one of the most 
putumquu escarpments in Gerui.mv Its famous cellars built 111 the roLk 
house a task as large as the Heidelberg tun The apartments, which con- 
sist of a suite ol laige vaulted salons of rather grim appearance, were 
often chosen by the Wurttemberg princes as a setting for Lbeir life of 
pleasure The neighbouring town of Tubingen on the Neckar is the site 
of a famous university 
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ccptional privileges Should this argument be set aside, he in- 
tended obtaining ,i simple annulment of Ins hrst nidinage fiom 
Hume in cxiliungefoi his c onversion to the Catholic faith and tin* 
establishment of the Koman religion in Wiiiltembeig 

When the Emperor hesitated to sanction this ease of bigamy, 
the Duke InsL all sense of propnetv At a gieat b.ill given in 
Sihloss Uraili ( 15LI1 September 1707 1 he intiodiued WiUndriuna 
>is Ins n ue and only wife At the height of the festivities a coulter 
brought Flteihaid the leply fiom Vienna It tame as a thundei- 
bolt I he Duke was onleied to dismiss the fiiavenit/, who was 
termed an ad\entun"s He was, however, aulhoii/ed to take any 
othei mistress lie pleased, piovided that tlie piesent favounte left 
the temtoiy of Win ttembeig witlnn tin* week, undei pain of 
being piosecuted Ihe l*i nice, lefusmg to cousidei the game lost, 
lnd Ins emotion and put sued his arguments in Vienna This time 
he cited tin* pm (‘dent of King Henry VIII of England To thwai t 
the Due liess, w ho w as one e more appealing to hoi family in Baden, 
he tued to mouse the interest of Toms XIV m Ins case Then, 
trusting to lurk, he gave 01 dors that the gay life should be 10 - 
suinod at Uiach and the fetes, concerts, halls and hunts succeeded 
each other at ail accelerated tempo 

Soon however bad news arrived fiom all quarters Although the 
Pope, Clement XI, was attracted by the idea of converting 
Wuittemberg, he considered the second mart rage null and void, 
the Emperor, exasperated by the Duke’s insistence, ordered an 
inquiry to he made on the spot by two of his envoys, the Dukes of 
Bruns wick- Wolfenbuttel and Hosse-Cassel Aftei delicate negotia- 
tions tin' amhassadois offered the morganatic spouse substantial 
pec miidiy advantages on condition that she left the lealm im- 
mediately, 

About this time an incident occurred 111 Stuttgart which nearly 
mined the hopes of the (iiuverut/. foi ever It was discovered that 
the favourite held secret meetings with a certain Feiran, an 
Italian adventurer who was a great expert m Floientme poisons 
Unluckily the Duchess chose that moment to have a suspicious 
attack of the colic, rumours of poisoning circulated, causing a scene 
between the Duke and his mistress 
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At last the verdict arrived fiom Vienna ‘the Countess of 
(«rd\emt/, v\ ho shelters beneath Llie title of the Countess of 
Uracil, is banished from the tomtom's of the Empuc without 
right of appeal to tlu* Imperial laws She is to leave W m ttemberg 
witlnn six days, failing which slie will be an ested and charged 
with tin' crime of bigamy 

Wliilhelnnna, who heat a strategic letreat, does not seem to 
have* lost .ill hope. She piohably knew the Duke’s secret inten- 
tions 1 berliaid's apparent submission to the mipenal decision 
was, in fat t, only a feint , a new plan had just formed in Ins mind 
The voting woman had been refused him as a wife he would 
therefore in.inv her legitimately to a matt of straw and then 
nothing would pi event her fiom leappeaiing m Stuttgait The 
tallies would be hinted 

In Vienna the Giavemu’s brother had just met Count Wui hen, 
tin* desiendiint of a good family winch fmmeily owned laigo 
Ost . it t s in iiolic'tma but bad fallen upon bad times Tlieie was no 
need to look further Tins imptiv erisheel nobleman would ceitamly 
lie liought by the* pt utilise of 20,000 fleams on the day of the 
marriage and a y evilly pension of 120,000 Hot 111s foi the lest of 
his life. Admittedly the candidate was sixty and lacked physical 
attraction, but what did such details mattoi if he accepted the 
bargain J He .tempted The day after the nuptial Ceremony the 
newly married couple* appeared in Stuttgart and were installed in 
tin* Jagerhaus The* husband was given the* position of Hof- 
meistei and his wife* apjKiinted flofmeisterin, a post which forced 
her to attend the Prime* whenever lie went P.bei hard’s unfortu- 
nate wife, outraged by these insolent promotions, made an at- 
tempt to prevent the advi*ntuii>ss from living in the* castle It was 
in vam. She was sunn deptived by her husband of her title of 
Ihuht'ss ami reduced to the* 1,111k of simple* Piinccss Deeply 
humiliated, and inoiu!ie>d at seeing the void being ireated around 
her, the unfmtunate woman, recognizing the growing powei of 
her enemy, ic-tired gracefully 

The last act of the comedy remained to he played By a skilful 
man. euvie the ‘YVurben’ got rid of her exceedingly' inconvenient 
husband, having him appointed to Vienna as En\oy r Extraordinary 
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nf 1 1 to Court, of Wurtlemherg. From that niomont omvaids hor 
triumph was unquestioned Site acquired the highest posts at the 
Limit, an ap.ntment in the palace and for a long tune hei caieer 
was to know no obstacle 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Schloss Luchvigsburg and La Favorite 



The palate of tin' I)ukc«; of Whirttembeig at Stuttgart formed an 
liieguhn quadrangle with touiul tovveis at the corneis Its thick 
walls, henvilv liaried windows, drawhndge and portcullis made it 
look nunc* like a fm tress or a pnson than n princely i evidence The 
mt< urn, it is tine, offset to some extent the guinness of the ex- 
tend Pollmt/, while calling the palate ‘unpleasant’, was foiccd 
to admit that 4 the apartments are beautiful’ Chappu/.eau admii ed 
in this building, 1 one of the largest and most magnificent in Ger- 
many’, the tug hall when* the tournaments took place, and the 
winding staircase leading to it ‘so lnuud that two men could nde 
up it dlnea-t without touching each other Keyslei, who visited 
the Schlo-s m 1730, dose nhes a vast loom in the castle filled with 
a jumble of st uiled animals, houses and favourite liounds of the 
Duke, cast"', piecMon instnunents and family portraits, among 
which the efhgv of ‘u bearded woman had strayed’ 

The gardens nho nude a great impression on contemporary 
visitors With then ‘thousand embellishments, they surround a 
home win re jHirtroits, statues and antiquities hold the gaze for a 
long tune, and then the fountains with then metal pipes, frogs, 
lizards, bionze snakes which spray water in all directions, the 
woodland bens and girls dancing lustic measuies, a hunt of 
vat urns animals, grottoes, labyrinths, an olive giove and an un- 
nvallid heroin v, a magnificent theatie, a great sand-covered 
coin tv aid foi tourneys all tins denotes the residence of a gieat 

1 (ii.ippnzenu Suite de I’Europt iiiante Tile author’s description 
dates hum 1O71, that is to sav, in the tune of Eberhard III, Eberhard- 
Ludwig & grandfather 
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prince and, moreover, a magnificent and cunous one ’ l Among the 
surprises which the gardens hold in stoie must he mentioned an 
orangerv where several thousand tiees in boxes hiuied in the 
earth vveie langed m lows The building, warmed in winter by 
stoves and kept at spnng tempeiatuie, had a slatted loof ‘without 
nails or holts, which could he removed in 24 horns’ so that the 
plants could enjoy the fresh an Accoi ding to Pollmtz these gardens 
had been partially redesigned a la Jran^ai so m 170 p, hardly a 
trace of them remains today 2 

Although Kbeihaid fc It 110 particulai aveision for this sump- 
tuous hut miatti at tive residence, lie was not displeased at being 
able to take his levenge on a mettlesome wife by desalting the 
lonjngal health Tin* (iiavomt7, foi hei pait, took an immense 
dislike to Stutlgai t The tow nspoople lefused to accept the tnuniph 
of the new fuvounte without a muimur, they lost no oppoiLumty 
of nitimfestmg then animosity and went so far as to hurl things at 
her (amage. 

h herliaid and the (riavemt/, therefoie, began to look for a place 
whoie they could enjoy their love in peace Their choice fell on 
Lmhv lgsbuig, a locality sunoundt'd by vast forests well stocked 
witli game, eight miles noitli of Stuttgait In 1702 the architect 
Jemsch had hiult, at the otders of the Duke, a hunting lodge con- 
ceived in the haiocpie stjle of the Belvedere which Punce Eugcn 
had just had built in Vienna 3 Eberliaid, to satisfy Ins mistress’s 
whim and, as Montesquieu savs, ‘his rage for building’, deter- 
mined to create his Versailles at Ludwigsburg He proposed to 
transfoim the large hunting lodge into a palace where he could 
flaunt the hnlham 0 of his couit This decision 1 emitted in the 
eieition of one of tin* greatest princely dwellings in Germany, 
completely out of propoition to the liupoi lance of the country 

On tin 1 7th May 170 j. Jemsch laid the first stone of the build- 
ing who-P foundations vveie completed two jeais latei I11 the 
meantime the Duke was dissatisfied with the mtenoi disposition 

1 Chappuzeau, op cit 

2 Despite the great alterations earned out in the Altes Schloss when it 
was turned into a museum, the building remained almost intact until 
19 Jo- when it was completely destroyed by bombs 

3 Paul Joseph Jemsch came from Marbach, the home of Schiller 
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of the* rooms winch -amined to lnm old-fashioned and, as a result, 
the work slowed down ’1 lien came the War of tlie Spanish Suc- 
ct —mil hherh.ud joined Ins In the course of the campaign 

lu> met Johann I'lieduth Nette who, as was often the case in 
Gel ninny, (omhined the functions of ai tinted with those of an 
Engineer Oflicer The Duke discussed Ins building plans with 
Nette and captivated hv this officer's suggestions immediately 
appointed luin Director of Buildings in Wuiltemberg 

Nette* s aimal In ought gieat activity to the siLe lit 1711 — the 
hist buildings weie hntdh Innshed — the pi nice took possession of 
Ins new tlwc'lhng and chnstened it with several bulliant fetes 
But it was soon ajipaient that tlierc* w<is not enough 100m to house 
the* hosts of tout tuns and servants The woik continued Nette 
died in 171 4, 011 a journey to Nani) His successor was an aitisan 
named Frisian 1 whom Nette had employed in the castle on stucco 
milk Fnsoni, helped by Ins nephew Paolo Retti, duelled the 
work until its lompletionin 173", 2 

T’oi neaily thirty years architects were c'mployed m enlarging 
the Schloss Jenisch and Nette originally limit tlie Alte Furstenhau, 

1 Joseph Busoni, who was born in lbS— at Lai no near Como, worked 
fui a long time* 111 Ih.iiiue 

a The name of IVetti will leappear so often in tlie mm so of this work 
that, m mdei to as old confusion, I think it advisable to gn e a few details 
about this laid* family of artists, w I10 w eie employ ed at v <mous German 
limits dm ill” the fust halt of the eighteenth centre i\ The grandfather, 
I.iHon/o ffi tti I lbh 4- 1 71 4) jnohaldv came from Italy with Fnsoni, 
whose sister lie had matned He was a stucco worker and. was for a long 
time employed at Luilwigsburg He fi.ul fom sons 

fimuitn ( 1 1 1 7 [ l y stui ni woikei lleljied his father with the 
iliToi.itmns 0} Lndwigshuig La Favorite, htnttgait and Ettlmgen 
/’aide (ituji 1 — pH j aulntect Was summoned fiom Venice by his 
futhei 111 1717 to help him witli the budding of Ludwigslmrg and La 
I avonte *We owe to him also the town ilmiili and the fountain in the 
mam opiate ot I udwigsburg (171S), the castles of I'i emleiitli.il (1728) 
ami Ilumshum ( 1721th lioth piesents to the Giavenit/, from Lherhard 
hi a pi'Mit 1 1 703 -yi ) architect 'I he most talented aitist of tlie family, 
he worked at Ludwigslmrg. Ansbach (orangery, Lvteum), Stuttgart 
1 Nt'uc s Sehloss fault in 171,4), a, 'd at Karlsruhe (SchlossJ He was given 
the title of ( hief Architect to the Court of Wurtteinberg In 1750 lie 
published a wuik entitled Piojcts d' Ari hitectui c 

Lui 1 1 1 1 “20-30) painter Gained out tlie frescoes and various decora- 
tions at Ludwigsburg, Ansbath and Wunhurg 
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and one wing, tin* Ordensbau This first gioup of buildings solved 
«is ,i {mini of df‘{i.ulnr<‘ foi a whole soul's of olliois winch, to- 
gether with tiro None Fuislofibuu, for mod ,1 vast s|iiiIip round ,r 
uiuilvml 1 {.« j.nds long and <>o Yards wide 

Ludwigshurg is, in fart, tin* union of eighteen distinct buildings 
{oiiied by galleries, enclosing no fewer than pyz state or living- 
inoiiis 'I lie whole is imposing but dispat ate and Montesquieu, 
who msi ted it 111 lp-M), does not spare his cnticism 

'There an* two Italian auhitects lieu* [Fnsotii and Retti] who 
ran do iis they please hut they do not seem to ptodure anything 
good ’ '1 lie facades ot the \ .mous paits of the castle aie not, it is 
tnu*, paituulaily atti active As legal ds tin* intenoi an angement, 
the art hitects seem to have Licked that technique m whit hFiench 
.utists weie at that tunc* jiast masteis ‘ These apaitments lack 
daylight,’ wiote Pollmt/, ‘the rooms ate mconvement ’ For the 
huiserros, frc'stoes and stucco woik, Fusion sent foi lus tlnee 
brothers-in-law, Antonio Oailono, Diego Cation** and Lima An- 
tonio Columh.i, and Ins tlnee Iletti n**phews These Italians in 
collaboration piothued decorations winch weir sometimes oiigmal 
and 1 banning and sometimes extremely heavy 1 Pollmt/, declared 
tilt* furnitme yyith yylnch Ebeiliard aclmnod Ins new palace to he 
‘ri< li hut veiy bizarre in taste’ 

A detailed descnption of tins immense building — a nnxtuie of 
good and bad taste — is unnecessary We shall merely take a 1 apnl 
glance at the parts which are of interest on account of their aitistic 
merit or because of the histone memories they evoke 

Let us enter the oldest part of the* castle, the Alte Furstenbau, 
built at the hack of the couityaid by Jetusch and Nette between 
170(1 and 171 }, MonLesquieu atlnuied neither the facade nor the 
entiame poich The latter, lie said, ‘is as shocking and unsatisfy- 

1 Intent upon mtioduemg ait to Wuittembc ig, Flieiliatd summoned 
iinistei decor atms from Italy They lnouglit w itli them a host ot workers 
According to Pollmtz, the Duke even authou/ed I'lisoni to build a 
Catholic chapel for his coiiipatnots ‘on condition that it was demolished 
on the completion ol the castle’ The Wui ttembei gels looked askance at 
these new arrivals and their hatieil for the Giavenit/ mu eased, for they 
accused her of instigating the building of Ludw igsbmg, and thus being 
responsible foi tins im ision of foreign woikeis 
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mg as the rest There is an atrium supported by columns which 
are so small that they rouse v ou to fury ’ The interior offers a tew 
rooms worthy of attention Finn haul’s Audience Chamber has a 
ceiling painted by Scotti and two fine VeneLian chandeliers fiom 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy In the Mirror Cabinet 
on 12th March 1737 Duke Kail Alexander, Eburliaid’s successor, 
died in tragic circumstances which we shall relate later The great 
Dining Hall saw many lllustnous guests; Eberhard leceived at lus 
table his friend Pnnce Eugene 111 lfij, the King of Pmssia 
Friednch-Wilholm I and lus son the futui e Fi edenck II 111 August 
1730; Napoleon ate lus meals tlieie during Ins stay 111 Ludwigs- 
burg in the* autumn of 1 805 On 2nd Octobei of the same year in 
the bedroom of Pnnce Fnednch-Ludwig, F.bei haul’s son, a dra- 
matic scene was witnessed between Napoleon and the leigning 
prime After a stormy intei view the Empeioi extracted from hrs 
host a promise of alliarn e against Austria 'lire Prince resisted for 
fne long hours, saying that only <1 benevolent neutiahty could be 
expected of him The ronqueior then fenced the pimce’s hand by 
an argument which was as cutting as steel ‘Theie arc only two 
alternatives, who is not for me is against me ’ On the 5th Octobei-, 
Wuitternbeig’s declaiation of war was dispatched to Vienna 1 

From the Furstenbau runs a long corndor which Ebeiliard, in 
memory- of Versailles, christened lus ‘Galerie des Glares ’ It no 
longer justifies this name since 111 the middle of the eighteenth 
century Duke Karl-Eugen lemoxed the mnrois for the decoration 
of lus new- opera house 111 Stuttgait and replaced them by archi- 
tectural landscapes Fusnni, who began this galleiy in 1709, 
decorated it with enchanting painted stuccoes On the older of 
King Frederick at the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy, these 
weie covered with a coat of whitewash which destroyed all their 
ill. u m 

The gallery led to tile Tagdpavillcm begun by Nette in 1714 
This hunting pavilion is the best pieseived and most interesting 
pait of the whole palace Divided into four cabinets, its ceilings 
and fireplaces are decorated with line Corbellim stuccoes, three of 


1 'Ihe Emperor of Jlus-1.1 slept m tins sime luom m June 1815 
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tlip nails are embellished with marquetry by J -J Mayer, die 
fomth with delightful lacquer panels m the Chinese taste, the 
wink of Sander and Heim 

’Lhe west wine ( ,f the Schloss is that first budding (Ordensbau) 
begun by Nette m 1712 It includes the Oulens-Saal where Ebor- 
luud, a great hunter, piesided at meetings of the Older of St 
Hubei t which he founded This hall, restoied 111 the Empne style 
at the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy by the architect 
1 hmuet, has little aitistu merit left 1 In the immediate vicinity 
ol the Oideiis-Saal is the chapel of the Older built by Fnsont in 
1720 and used for meetings of the Aulu, Council Duke Kail- 
I ugen, after conseualing it to the Piotestunt faith hn Ins wife 
Fie dei u ,i ul l!ay lentil, lmd it resloiecl 111 the rococo style between 
17 jb and 1 7 pc> At the same time lie indexed fiom David von 
I.oger the line oigan and the mat vellous stained-glass tnhune 
whose suilptuies and gilded carving still exist 2 

A long gallery built in 1726 with a ceiling painted by Scotti 
( 173 1 <1 1, housed \ , u lous pictuies bought without much discern- 
ment m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the Dukes 
of Wuittembeig to decoi ate their palaces, and collected 111 Lud- 
wigsbuig by King Fiedenck at the beginning of the nineteenth 
c entury 

The southern side of the couityard is Hanked by tlie Neuo 
hui-tenhau Its 150-yaid facade looking on to the gardens, the 
w cu k of Fnsom and Paolo Retti (1724-53!, is the most successful 
ol all those to be found 111 the Schloss This building preserves the 
remains of the old decoi ation 111 the double stoiicase of honour 
(c urious statues of negioes m painted plaster], the big oval marble 

1 Thonret (1707-18)5), despite Ins biench-sounding name, was a 
VI mttembeiger, boin 111 Lmlwigsburg No unpoitaut original vvoik can 
be attnlmtcd to lmn, fie unfortunately destioycd the princely dwellings 
he attacked, replacing most of the baroque and rococo decorations by a 
cold Gtiinamc intei pretation of the Empire style Ills misdeeds are 
visible m the castles ol Ludvvjgsburg, La Iavonte, Monrepos, the Neues 
Schloss 111 Stuttgart and even at Weimar where, summoned by his friend 
Goethe lie restoied the interior of the castle aftet it had been damaged 
by fire 

2 Ilie pictuies in this chapel were for a long tune attnbuted to Guibal, 
but recent scholarship has refuted this 
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hall, and the Salk* des Gardes (magnificent panoplies m stucco.) 
But in almost all the living-apartments the eighteenth-century 
atniospheto lias disappeared since Tliouiet on the orders of King 
Fredenck introduced his icy Empire style m 1815 

Fnudlv the eastern pait of the Sehloss consists of the Ancestral 
Gallery f 172 \.) All that ipmams of the ongmal decoiation, modi- 
hed .it the end of the nineteenth century, aie the walls coveied 
with imitation marble hy Antonio Coihelhm and the ceiling 
painted h> Garlo Lai lone In this broad corridor, 60 yards long, 
cam ases ha\ e heen collected— most of them of little artistic merit 
- tvoitiaying the memheis of the Wurttembeig family since the 
end of the Middle Ages Some of these poit tails constitute a fairly 
c omplote u onogiaphy of the pi mccs who nugned in tlie eighteenth 
(eiitinv and aie llniefuie of paiticnlar m truest to us— Eherhard- 
laidwig, the foundei of the castle. Ins successors Karl-Ale\auder, 
Km 1-1 ugeti, Fill'd ru h-Eugen, elc. Neaihy is the little wooden 
theatie built hy I’aolo Retti 111 about 172). accouhng to plans left 
hy hi'' unde Fusom, some of tlie penod decoiation lemams In 
tins theatie small (omedu s were performed foi Karl-Eugen, and 
on tlie jth October 1811-j, the eve of Ins declaration of war on 
Austna, Napoleon attended a performance of Mozart’s Don 
(rioianm theie. Not fai away is the Palace Chapel, the work of 
Fiisoru (, 1 7 1 5 -~i' - t he best room 111 the castle’ according to 
l’olliut/ Here can be seen ceilings and paintings by- Carlo Carlone 
and Lucca Antonio ('olumha, and stucco figuies hy Diego Cailone 
and Ricardo Retti. C onseciated in lyyj. to the Catholic faith by 
Duke Kail-Al<‘\aiider, a mmeit to Rome aftei his mariiace, the 
chapel became Piotestant in 1 pqc) 

lh line letuiinng to the Alte Fuisteiib.ni, our poult of depar- 
tuie, we pa^s thinugh the huildtug (netted hy Fusom between 
i 72" ")■ known as the Riesoiihau on account of the four figures of 
giant" w 1 1 ic h Mippnit the stancase, then the Gaming Pavilion, the 
la-.t wink of Nette ( 1—1 pi, coirijiosetl of fom small cabinets placed 
1 omul a central hall dt limited witliiicli stucco and a pretty ceiling 
pamti d in a dome, finally- a cmndor which Nette cairied out be- 
tween 1712 and 171 j, as an appendage to the Galcrie ties Glaces 
who-e walls aie laden with a vanety of brackets cairying busts 
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and groups of Turkish prisoners tamed out in Hut co willi a disap- 
pointing heaviness 

N’eai the Scliloss ait* the famous stables whole 1 heih.ud tol- 
Inted th<> finest limit's m Europe Accoidmg to Pull ml/ lit* liked 
to tt .ml them pei sonally to perform all tin* hgui es of the haute eculr 

From lpoj. Frisom had also uiid<*itakt‘u the creation of the 
Fiemli < r,u dens, of wlntli today no tiaie lemauis 1 h**«.e gaidoiis, 
which weie enlarged oath year, appealed to a tiavelloi 111 1 770 
as ‘the largest one could imagine’, Pollmt/ maintained that the 
numeious terraces which adorned them ‘did not suffice to make 
them beautiful’ Montesquieu piaises the view ’ovei a veiy deep 
v allej ’ hut adds ‘ The host of it all fins been done by Nature ’ 
Kevsler in Ins journey to Stultgait 111 1729 30 admit ed avenues 
flanked with sev ei al hundred oz ange Li ees hi ought fuim Sai dmia, 
many of winch had ‘ trunks as laigo as a corpulent man’ 

In wmtei these hushes vveie housed m an oiangeiy which be- 
came ev en riioie famous than that of Stuttgart — an 01 angery 300 
3 at ds long, ‘ tlie most beautiful hall in Em ope vvhei e fetes vvei e 
given at a la Lei dale 1 

A long avenue climbs the slope of the paik and leads to the 
little castle of La Favorite, begun 111 1715 by Nette and completed 
by Frisom ten years later This lather torlmed baioque edifice 
campuses a main building flanked with squaie tow 01 s and termi- 
nated by two wings Some of the ai clutectui al details seem to be 
unsuccessful attempts to copy the style of Maiisu.it Seveial con- 
tenipoiaues piaise the extieiue ucliness of the niteuoi decora- 
tions, the carvings and gilded stucco The furniture and chairs 
were upholsteied in yellow silk, the Giavemt/.’s favourite colour 
'Hits small castle, a present from the Duke to his mistress, was a 
summer retreat for the lovers and a few intimate fi lends Al- 
though the exterior has remained intact, the interior has almost 
entirely lost its baroque-rococo character La Favorite, in fact, like 
most of the other residences of the Wurttemberg family, fell a 

1 Troiii tlie end of the nineteenth century Ludw igsbiu y became a 
barracks, and housed a School foi Cadets The castle and the town of 
Ludw lgsburg were spared in the 1944—5 bombing One bomb hit a wing 
oi tin* castle 
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victim to the restorations earned out by Thouret at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

While Fberliard-Ludwig was building his enormous palace he 
decided that a now Low n should spi ing up ai ound it In the ancient 
village of Ludwigsburg, a hamlet of barely ( 3 oo inhabitants, he 
caused wade streets to be laid out according to Fnsom’s plan 
Sec en hundred merchants from Stnttgarl were ordered to flank 
them with houses The colonists under threat of heavy taxes were 
forced to base their facades on designs suggested by the architect 
On the other hand the} wine given certain advantages free lease 
of the land and fiee building mate) nils, exemption fiom taxes for 
Iifteen je.us and permission to piactiso the leligion of then choice 
These methods do not seem to ha\e produced veiy satisfactory 
results. Tudwigsbuig, whoso population soon lose to 10,000, had 
the nielani holy appearance of a little garrison town where ‘the 
weeds bpiouted among the cobblestones’ 3 

YVith its wooden houses and its solitary church — ‘ veiy small 
and squalid', ac coaling to Montesquieu — -it was meiely 'the out- 
line of an immense village composed of a hundred squat uniform 
huts dm onl of the most indispensable conveniences and spread out 
over so vast a space that communications between one end of the 
village and the other were made \ eiy difficult Twenty- five to 
tliuti lints, more or less in alignment, bordered one side of a 
street behind which lay the so-called Sclilo-s These were the inns 
where the courtiers were lodged ’* Finally, to give the lequisite 
bnlhanre to las new capital, the Duke ’summoned all Ins coiuts 
and lus chancellery to the great 11101 tiiu at ion of his nunisteis, he 
informed them that anyone who lefused to settle tlieie would be 
dismissed fiom his })Ost ’. 3 Thus at the whim of Ebeiliatd, the 
Swabian Veisailles occasionally came to life with the noise of a 

1 Justunis Keiner 7 )n« Ihhh 1 Inn h am nutnet hmibniztit 
a Maulieit lie (Jouiest I a Pure 7 inU 1 17(13) 1 10m the woiks of this 
authoi, a Dutchman by biith and employed at the Court of Wuittem- 
betg nnu.li -valuable eye witness information can be extiactecl Although 
this <lef 1 ucked monk a true rascal who, as d’Argenson writes in his 
A/t moir e c ‘finally stole the Dukes plate’, is very picturesque in his 
aiumnts his stones must he taken with a gt am of salt 
3 Montesquieu I'vyagi v 
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fnw coaches, the comings and goings of com tiers in gansli uni- 
fonns, silk coats and hag wigs The town even appealed ‘beautiful 
,ind smiling’ to Schillei who lived theie in eaily childhood but 
u ho adds ‘despite its resemblance to a princely lesidence one 
might ho in the cnuntiy’ 1 Strangely enough most of the towns 
attilu ndly ueated round a pnncely dwelling give an impiession of 
emptiness and monotony Even Veisailles does not escape this 
lading, hut it ledeems itself to a ceitain extent by its noble and 
majestic la> out Ludwigsburg, possessing no such giandeur, 
nieielv evokes unmeasui able boredom 

Ebeihaid-Tiudvvig was in such a hurry to take up his new quai- 
lin'. that he moved in even befoie the weak was completed and 
gave his fust masked hall 

He was thirty-live at the time. Aheady coipulent, he still 
looked the consummate couitiei and, accouling to Pollmtz, was 
the best dancer of his age He was a gi eat hunter and sportsman ‘ I 
have seen him,’ adds the same author, ‘chive an eight-in-hand 
without postillion and put them tluougli tlieir paces as though he 
vveie driving a snigie hoise ’ He was gallant, amoious and knew 
how to acquire genuine popularity by his cordial and fnendly be- 
haviour Of all the eighteentli-century German princes lie was 
probably the one who wished most ardently to follow in the w-ake 
oi Louis XIV In Luchvigsburg, which would piuve ruinous foi his 
countiy, he tued to leproduce the magnificence of that unique 
model, Versailles 

If wo aie to believe Pollmtz, the Court of Wuittembeig was 
fur twent) yeais the most brilliant in Europe These constant fetes 
in the new palace, leported in all the European gazettes, consisted 
of balls at which the pi nice danced vigoiously, suppeis where, at 
thou conclusion, this generous host distributed presents to the 
value of qo,ooo florins, diversions m the gaulens by the light of 
100,000 fany lights, and Acv messes where ruler and subjects rubbed 
shoulders at fairground booths On certain evenings the court 
gathered in the small wooden theatre, where a handful of French 
comedians in the pay of the Duke performed operas with a solemn 
splendour that aioused the admiration of the Met cure de France 
1 Letter of Schillei to Ins friend Korner 
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Hunting remained F.berhard's favnuntp past imp. ‘The Duke,’ 
Wlitcs Kioslei, 'lias a passion for the chase and there is better 
hunting at Ludwigsl.urg than am where el-e in Let many . All the 
ducal home's ,11c lull ot tioplues with liisiupnous showing who 
killed the stags’ 1 he Alibi' do (unhinges has left us a cunous 
pictuie of n tijm.il limit in the (ountu ‘Thu wild boats are 
herded into a pita met sunoimdetl In toils Large clogs ato then 
unleash* d into this < nib wine to ill i\e the boats tow at (Is the toils 
The Duke ktllid a great nuinhet with Ins own hand (not \ery 
datigi ious udnuttedh I I he hunt lasted font hours’ Thu bag 
totalled se\entv-siv bead of game, boat', dors and stags, instead 
of the siv ot sewn hutultetl which could have been <«\ppc tod h.ul 
it been a good ve.u lot game '1 lie Duke apologt/ed to Coulangos 
fot site h a meagre result although the* Freni liman was utterly dis- 
gusted 111 such butt holies 

Thr> main lignie at Ludwigsburg was the (haveuit/ whose 
eier-im teasing jiow»-i was lCMclmig its height She know the ait 
of nht. lining wet domains foi hoiself Schloss I< i eudenthal which 
tin* Duke h.ul built fot hoi, 1 Stliluss Stetteu m the \ lcinity of [Jim 
when* the Dowager Duchess died m 17m, the lauds of Uracil, 
(lOslu-im, Wel/lieim and Hi cm/. 

"The faimuite ihstnhuted the best juists at limit to hei relatives 
Her In other, the eldest mcmibei of the (iiuiemtz family, whom 
Pnllnit/, alw.ns indulgent to adventuii'is T11 tin* money’, des- 
cribes as .1 ‘handsome, polite and obliging man, as mil as 1ns sister 
is impel ions’, obtained m succession the posts of Ilofnniischall and 
first minister Two mote ot her brothers received appointments, 
one was made a genet al, the other (fraud Mastoi of the Stables, 
one of tier nephews bet ame llofmaisihall and her hi other-tn-law 
Maishal of Tt .11 els Oftues, nun e numeious in Wurttomberg than 
in anv other < iei mane out t, weie sold to the benefit of the favour- 
ite, with hei genius tor uppiopnution slit' also lecened the right to 
nominate bishojis and to sign tieaties Finally she claimed the 

1 Fieudrnthal on tlie Neckur, near lhetighcim, lnult bv Retti and 
Frisutu in 172N filled with furniture from Pans and Italy, was sur- 
rounded In guldens famous ior their wotirucuks The Grmemtz, who 
had a gre.it predilection for this spot, ldter founded theie a home for 
Jews Tiuhii the c i'tle is a lunatic asiluin 
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right- Mine de Mamtenon obtained the same fiom T mus XIV * 
to create <1 Pi ivy Council composed entnely of members of her 
fannh, a couik il of which she and hci brother the minister were 
presidents All the affairs of state passed through tlieir hands 
Hie Gi av eint/. insisted on taking piecedence over all the mem- 
bers of the ducal family On sonic days she kept to her couch 
feigning indisposition and insisting that the ladies visit liei in gala 
costume. On ullieis, all the com tiers had to file through hei apart- 
ments obseivmg the strictest possible eticpiette She also obtained 
the privilege that her name should be joined with th.it of tlie Duke 
in public pi .n (‘is 1 ecited to mi nkc' the blessing of heaven on the 
pnnupahtv 1 he paslcn (Jsinndei was severely admonished for 
having insinuated that theie was a cleai allusion to tlie favourite 
in the' Lind’s Pi avers —the words ‘and delivei us from evil’ 
Pollrnt/, who visited Ludwigslnirg at the moment when the 
Gravemt/ was at the height of favour, doscubos her as ‘enjoying 
all the lights of a soveieign This imperious favourite is treated as 
lovnlty At hei residence she holds court, the duke gambles and 
takes his meals w ltli hei She is now fifty and exti emely powerful 
She uses all possible aids to efface the lavages of nature fiom her 
fate Her mind is no nicne natuial than her complexion, she is full 
of aildice and dissimulation In a hurry to amass wealth, she 
insists that even _v one shall quake before her She is tlie l epository 
of the (hike’s smile, woe to those who thwait hei ’ 

The Giavemtz’s star seemed to have reached its zenith when 
the news arrived of the death of hei husband, old Count Wui ben 
The hope, once lost, of legally manying the Duke suddenly 
seemed to be reborn, particularly since the neighbouring couit of 
Mnntbehaid had just furnished aiesoundmgpi etedent foi pi nicely 
bigamy 1 When the sc anclal vvluc h such a union would leviv e was 
mentioned to the Duke, he meiely lepheil- ‘I am Pope m my 
own countiy and I account to inyself alone for mi actions.’ The 
open at inn however could nevei be bi ought to a favoiu able conclu- 
sion The Gravemtz, deput ed of tlie advice of hei evil genius Frau 
von Ruth, who had leiently died, committed ceitaui indiscretions 
At this pai titular peiiocl the Duke seems to have suspected his 
1 See Pdit III ‘The County of MoiiLbcli.it if’. 
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mistress of infidelity Anonymous letters offered to name ‘ten 
gentlemen of the court who had been extremely intimate with 
the Countess’ He ordered II. iron Forstner, a fnencl of his youth 
and companion during his Pans \ isit, to keep a close watch on 
the pm ate life of his mistress ' I think, ' he wrote to him one day, 
‘that I am being deceived and I ivant to have my eyes opened. 
But patience 1 I give ton my word as a Pnnce that I will never 
forget your services So long as I hate bread to eat, you will not 
lack. Trust m me. Keep your ej os open Warn me faithfully and 
call a spade a spade ’ The Gravemt? dispelled the suspicions 
directed against her. By constant prat ers and entreaties she ob- 
tained the banishment of the mdiscieet Aigus whose effigy was 
solemnly burnt m fiont of tin* whole court. Forstner fled to Stras- 
bourg, then to Paris, \t Lth the intention of plotting revenge oil the 
fatounte He sought piotection fiom the Duchess of Orleans and 
peisuaded her to plead his case in front of Louis XIV The Flench 
King had pist ieceived a request fiom the Duke of Wurttemberg 
to extradite the fugitiv e, who was accused of having attempted the 
life of his sovereign Louis XIV considered the matter tiresome 
and ordered the accused man to he arrested and sent to the Bastille 
The Princess Palatine finally managed to comince the Royal 
Council of Forstner’s innocence He had merely tried to put an 
end to a scandalous liaison Before the end of 1729 the wretched 
Baron was able to leturu to Wurttemberg and take an official post 
in 'I uhingen 

In 1723 Eberhard had to visit Montbelinrd to take possession 
of the county of that name, an apanage of an extinct branch of the 
Wurttemheig line The Graven it? accompanied him and paitiei- 
pated 111 the brilliant fetes which were given for three weeks in 
honour of the new 1 uler . This v\ as her ultimate triumph As soon 
as the Duke returned to Ludwigsburg he fell ill. The favounto 
tended him with beverages whose recipes had been taken from 
witchcraft — i range concoctions which included the blood of a 
new born baby, the heart of a yellow hen, the entrails of a black 
cock, hairs from an old man’s beard plucked at midnight, potions 
which were more iri the nature of philtres than remedies 

The health of the Prince was not the fav ounte’s only preoccupa- 
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non. The misunderstandings -which had arisen m iier own family 
earned her grave anxiety Her brother, the minister, growing 
more exacting each day, began to tin eaten her when lands and 
lai eosse winch he considered his lav, ful due were discussed 1 He 

r» 

sometimes 1 efuses to obey Ins sister . ’ says Pollmtz 1 The Duke 

spends Ins time patching up the quairels between brother and 
sistei ’ Although nntated by this perpetual strife, Ebeihaid had 
not the courage to come to a decision. The Gravemt?, to put an 
end to these acrimonious discussions, unsuccessfully tried to 
banish this irascible brother whom she now accused of trying to 
dethrone her 

About the time these fust symptoms of discoid broke out be- 
tween the favourite and hei entoiuage, Friedrich- Wilhelm of 
Viu'sia, accompanied by his son, the future Frederick II, an- 
nounced lus visit to Ludwigsburg m August 1730. That tins 
king disliked women and particularly the scandals they were 
capable of causing was well known Thus it is not surpusiiig that 
he was extremely insulting to the Gravemtz, who was kept away 
ft om all the festivities, balls and hunts given in his honour With 
lus customary bluntness the King lepioachecl Eberhard for a 
liaison which put him under the thumb of an old woman. He 
persuaded lum to break the spell which only dishonoured lnm and 
extorted a pionuse that he would repudiate his mistress The 
Gravemtz, who had retired to La Favorite, waited 111 feverish im- 
patience for a reply to the various notes she sent the Duke This 
reply was eventually brought by an aide-de-camp, ordering her 
to retue immediately to one of her estates Tins was the classic 
dismissal, a catastrophe tempered only with the piomise of an 
annual pension of 10,000 florins At first the Countess could not 
believe that hei power had crumbled and begged to be allowed to 
plead her own case before her pitiless judge, hut she was told that 
Ebeiliard had left foi Beilin as soon as lie had signed the decree. 
A few dajs latei it was rumoured that as the result of a heart 
attack on the journey he liad been bled by a hastily summoned 
physician Once more Willielmina had recourse to sorcery to 
repair her ruined fortunes. By bribing a servant with a few 
thalers she obtained a napkin stained with the blood of the sick 
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man, doubtless -with magic practices in view The Duke hearing 
of this manu-uvre fell into a violent lagc* and gave ordeit, that the 
napkin was to he collimated munednitely The Giavenit? then 
received seciet mfoi mat ion the sick man had been foiccd to sign 
a decree by winch, in ext hange foi an indemnity of 200,000 
florins, the ex-imsti ess would leave I, udvvigsbiu g, relinquish all 
her posts, abandon all hei piopcities and leturn the engagement 
ring containing a lock of hei lovei’sluni winch it was feamd would 
be put to nefanous uses The sentence vv as countei signed by her 
hi other, who mummed hrst nmnstei 1 

'lln* fnvounte had to how liefoie tlie inevitable, she letned to 
Schloss Freudi'itthal It was tlu'ie that Colonel Stieithoist burst 
into ln*r hetlloom one 11101 lung at the head of a handful of soldiers 
He gave oitleis that sht* was to be 1 d tagged by the loot’ fioitilier 
bed It was to no avail that the wi etc lied woman played a scene 
of despan , she was flung into a carnage and taken to the ioitress 
of Hohenaspeig, a puson tlime-quai lets of a league noitli of 
f.udw lgshuig, and locked in a cell whose windows worn heavily 
hatred 

Sin* soon learned that <1 commission had been appointed to pm- 
pare hei trial. She was accused of witchciaft, uiliclehty to the 
Duke, abuse of power arid the destine turn of important political 
documents No pi oof could he established of her witchcraft 
Nevei theless she was still suspected of having constantly had re- 
course to necromancy to win and preserve the love of the 
sovereign. 

Holieririspeig being considered too neai to Ludwigsbuig, the 
pi wiuer was ttansfermcl to the puson of Ifohenuiach, vvheie she 
was kept 111 tla* <l<M*st 1 .iptivitv She was held them m seciet, and 
only allowed to take slant walks on the* iampaits The ageing 
lav ouute was tiansfoimed into an old woman Ilei hail turned 
white and hei beauty was now only a mommy At the lowest elil) 
of despair sin* was almost in a coma when she learned that she had 
been condemned to death Vienna, howevei, quashed the sen- 
tence, insisting that a Countess of the* Umpire could not be exe- 
cuted I he death penalty was commuted to banishment foi life 

Tie captive was *-ti!l under lock and key when, in May 1752, 
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unexpected news arrived the Duke pardoned her on condition 
that slio renounced all her tcrntorial possessions, as well as all 
her offices and fonnei lights, An escoit of two liinidied hoi semen 
naonipamed her to the ftontiei where a sum of 100,000 flonns 
was handed to liei as compensation foi liei immense losses She 
took lefuge once 11101 e in the little castle outside Scliaffhaiisen, a 
pi (sent from the Duke of Zollein, wlieie she had spent some 
h>ipp> da\s at the time of her gi owing favoui, and wlieie the old 
Count Wui hen had become liei husband 

The GidVernU alfaii was closed and the inistiess banished 
abroad Eborhaid-Ludwig, hating salved lus conscience, con- 
sidered that the moment w r as npe for a 1 econuhatiou with his 
wife 1 2 But the Duke was not to enjoy the pleasiues of family life 
for veiy long At a hall given m Stuttgait 111 October 1730, the 
( lown Pi nice died fiom an attack of apoplexy a Eheihard lmnself 
suet umhed on the 31st October 1755 to hcail disease, of winch 
he had had ample war mug He died without postei lty, despite the 
public ptayeis otleied by Ins loving subjects who, excusing their 
sovereign, attributed all then misfoi tunes to the Giavemtz. 

1 It is said that this reconciliation was the w 01k of a certain Countess 
tVilkenstcm, who succeeded the Grnvemt/ as the Duke’s mistress In 
recognition of liei seivict’s the new nusticss was handsomely lew .wiled in 
the Dukp’s will 

2 Fiom Ins m.irnage \v ith the danghtei ol a Margiave ol Biandenbnrg 
lie had a son, who died as a child, and a daughter who marned in 1745, 
went mail and was 111 a convent in Beilm 
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Duke Karl-Alexander 





The Wurttemberg sue, cession fell to a collateral branch, repre- 
sented at the time by Kai 1- Alexander, fust cousin of Ebeihnid- 
Ludwig 

This prince, who was born m 1684,, had spent his childhood in 
Brussels and so bad learned only to speak but not to write German 
Entering Austrian sen ice at the age of twelve, he later fought in 
Italy, the Low Countnes, Hungary and Serbia undei the otdeis 
of Prince Eughie, whose right arm he was considered to be The 
victory of Potent arden earned Inin a Golden Fleece, a field- 
marshal’s baton, two impel lal regiments and the governorship of 
Serbia with its capital, Belgrade, His nnhtaiy life had not, how- 
ever, hindered his education as a gentleman, and he led a gay life 
one winter in Venice 1 I11 Vienna he was on intimate terms with 

1 Venice was the scene of an ad-venture which proved that he was not 
lacking m a sense of humour Some Venetian nobles had boasted in his 
presence of their traditions ot culture and mocked the coarseness and 
ignorance of the (mi mans The prince did not say a word hut prepaied 
his 1 eply 111 sou et ( )n the e\ e of I11 s departure lie gave a farewell suppei - 
pai tv billow ul by a little coined} whose theme lie himself had suggested 
The curtain lose on a street scene by night In a daik coi nei stood the 
ghost of Cicero A townsman appeared and knocked at lus fiont door to 
be let in He pulled out his watch and consulted it, then to while away 
the time he started to it ad a book At last 111 the hope of musing the 
potter from Ills slot ji he fired a pistol shot Cicero appmaelied and asked 
to see the watch, the book and the pistol — all objects quite unknown to 
him 'These are all things’, said the townsman, ‘which the barbaious 
Germans have m\ ented And what have you Italians produced^ At this 
moment a hawker armed with his wares — a few strips of common lmen 
— and the curtain fell The allegory was too obvious to be missed by the 
audience A few of the indignant guests were soon looking for their host 
to ask the meaning of this bias ado — but the pi nice had disappeared 
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the Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, Count Sclibnborn, Bishop of 
Wurzburg, who initiated him into the mysteries of politics 

Karl- Alexander, upon whom honouis and remunerative posts 
had been heaped, always seemed to be shoi t of money His friend 
the bishop, tired of incessant calls on Ins purse, thought that only 
a rich marriage could nd linn of this inveteiate sponger lie con- 
trued a match which combined all the requisite conditions The 
lady in question was tlie beautiful, elegant, twenty-one-year-old 
Maria Augusta, only daughter of the Pnnce of Thuin and Taxis, 
master of all the posts of the Empire, and in consequence an im- 
mensely rich man This alliance also hi ought an unexpected 
advantage to the Church the Princess, being a Catholic, insisted 
that her husband should abjure the Protestant faith 

The m.imagc took place in 17 27 in Ratisbou Cathedral The 
da\ after the ceiemony Kail-Alexandci sailed with Ins wife down 
the Danube to Belgrade, to resume Ins duties as govei 1101 of the 
ut\ 

In 1735 he had a sudden desire to stay foi some time in the 
countrj of his hath, a luxury his wancleinig soldier's life had not 
so fai allowed Besides, was it not in his intei csts to make the 
acquaintance of a cousin who had just lost Ins only lieir and whose 
eventual successor he could rightly consider lumself to be ? On Ins 
wav to Stuttgait he heard of Eboi hard’s sudden death Wuittem- 
berg belonged to hun. 


Karl- Alexander was already fifty-thiee when he came to power 
( .amp lile had made him boorish, violent and prone to drunkenness. 
Novel tireless he was not a bad man, amiable if not conti adic ted, 
and a cheeilul companion at the supper table 01 on a hunt As 
soon as he came into possession of his duchy he showed every in- 
tention oi restoung the country’s luiances and inaugurating an 
ei a of stnet economy Ills fust step was to get nd of the 1 e mains of 
the Giavenitz clique, wlucli had been the cause of so much haim 
The ex-f’av ourite’s brother was still 111 lus post Karl- Alexander 
had hnn arrested on charges uf ingratitude towards Ins sister and 
complicity in the crimes of which she had been found guilty To 
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escape being sent to prison tlie minister had to resign all his 
offices and to live at Tubingen under police surveillance 1 

The old favourite, before dying, was to see once moi e the scenes 
of her past glory In 1740 she learned to her satisfaction of the 
death of Fuednch-Wilhelm, who had largely been responsible for 
her downfall Quite wiongly, she imagined that his son, who had 
recently been crowned as Fi edenck II, would show her more con- 
sideration than his father had done and would help her to recover 
some of her lost foitune Wurttemberg, which was forbidden her, 
lay on the road from Schaffliausen to Beilm Convinced that no 
one would recognize the beauty of past days in the old traveller, 
she could not resist the urge to see her former domains She drove 
to Ludwigsbuig, now deserted and abandoned, and even to La 
Favonte, the thainnng setting of her royal idyll, wheie she had 
presided at so many gay festivities The inviolate beauty of these 
places was indeed in contrast to the sad fate of the woman who 
liad been then inspiration Perhaps, from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney or the emotion aroused by so many memories, the visitor was 
suddenly taken ill and reached Stuttgart only to be confined to 
bed Tho following day she was found dead 


It was 01 darned that misfortune should dog the Duchy of 
Wurtteinbeig. The countiy had only fi eed itself from the domina- 
tion of a sultan to succumb to the tyranny of a grand vizier It 
became, throughout the reign of Karl-Alexander, the slave of a 
strange figure, Suss Oppenheimer, the prototype of a new genera- 
tion of elegant Jews who, not content as in tlie past with amassing 
enormous wealth, now wished to figuie in society and even to 
enjoy the satisfaction of power. 

Born at Heidelbeig in 1684, Suss, a proud, handsome young 
man, had been brought up at the ducal couit of Wolfenbuttel, 

1 He eventually managed to regain his freedom, reached Vienna and 
tried unsuccessful] v to protest against the treatment he had received 
Fiom Vienna he went to Piussia, where he was made lieutenant- 
general, and spent the last dajs of Ins life on one of his properties in 
Mecklenburg He died at the age of seventy-six (1755) after being mar- 
ried five times 
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where he assimilated the customs of high society. He then at- 
tended the University of Tubingen, acquired a knowledge of 
several languages and took Ins degiees m mathematics and juris- 
prudence In addition to this he grew ncli, as a lesuli of fortunate 
speculation and fiom furnishing piovisions to the ai lines dis- 
patched by the Empeior to halt the pi ogress of the Tuiks. 

IIis concern with inci easing his wealth had not disti acted him 
fiom his boundless social ambitions As a young man ho formed 
attachments only with students of noble buth and latei associated 
only with the great At the age of fifty this elegant snob, always 
impeccably dressed, led la i'ic galante but limited Ins conquests to 
women of the highest rank. The Pnncess of Com land admitted 
him to hoi levee and even to her bath 

A meeting with lvarl- Alexander decided his fate. One day Suss 
learned that the Piincc was in lesidence at Schloss Wildbad near 
Ratishon, paying touit to Ins fiancee the Pnncess of Ilium and 
Taxis As though by chant e Suss settled in the neigliboiuliood, 
ai ranging to be presented to His Highness, whose coniidence he 
soon won as a lesult of the useful advice he was able to give him 
His piesonce was lepoited at Karl-Alexantlei ’s mannige Then 
the young loyal couple left for Belgiade and Suss lost sight of Ins 
new friends for some yenis But as soon as Kail- Alexander took 
possession of his lnlieiitance, Wurttemherg, the adventurei judged 
the tune ripe to commence Ins big gamble Selling Ins pi operties 
in Frankfoi t and Mannheim, he settled in Stuttgart with a deiimte 
plan in mind — to flatter the Duke’s vanity, to piocure lnm money, 
soldiers and women, m other words gloiy r and licence, two things 
which he knew appealed to the Punce 1 He made it quite clear 
that once the master sat down to table the servant was entitled to 
jack up a few crumbs 

His fust step was to piocuie a palace in the town winch he 
fiu rushed in a princely xnannei The choicest dishes were served 
at his table , Ins maroon livei y with silver buttons was soon famous , 

1 Among the women whom Suss brought to Kail-Alexandei’s bed was 
an opera singer, La Theresia, who ou the death of the Duke had to return 
an incredible numbei of presents received from her lover — among other 
objects fifteen gold watches She was a collectoi 
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his large staff included secretaries, librarians, heyducks and cou- 
riers, He won the reputation of being the most refined man m 
Wurttemberg. Suss wore an enormous diamond, a present from 
Karl-Alexander, and was generous to the women who accorded 
him their favours. He operated with swift cunning Thanks to the 
establishment of conscription, lie promptly procured for the prince 
the semblance of an army, of which the old wamor was very 
proud . 1 With the aul of most of the financiers of Europe, among 
whom he had placed his own paid men, he feverishly introduced 
a thousand ingenious if not always legal methods of furnishing 
the Duke with money to replenish the state coffers. The minting 
of specie was farmed out and the eleven million m base coinage 
which left the workshops in nine months were litLle better than 
counterfeit Manufacturers who wei e declared bankrupt saw their 
factories seized and sold to the profit of the state The tax on 
wealth was tripled; an ‘emergency tax’ was levied on foreigners 
who visited the country Monopolies, sold to foreign companies, 
were introduced on coffee, beei, tobacco and groceries. Lotteries 
made tlieir appearance A special buienu of favours was created 
where posts weie sold to the highest bidder, and a fiscal office 
where exemption from taxes could he bought Justice became en- 
tirely corrupt and the winning of a case merely a question of 
money' 

Although Suss’s ambition was still very much alive it had not 
yet come out into the open Since the Jews could hold no honorific 
titles lie could not accept an official post He remained invisible in 
tlie recesses of his palace, giving only rare audiences, but eveiy 
day he held long secret sessions with the Duke, becoming his real 
councillor and playing the role of fust minister As the Gravemtz 
had done, he luled Wmttemherg and his palace became the seat 
of government He distnhuted all the offices of state to his 
minions The Duke, a prey to some mysterious fascination, de- 
livered himself blindly to Suss He heaped presents on him and 
closed Ins eyes to the enormous profits his protege drew from the 

1 T rom 1736 the standing aimy 111 Wurttemberg consisted of 10,000 
infantry men, 2,000 cac airy and 100 hussars of the guard, an army whose 
sole duty w as to dtfend the stags against ill-treatment from the peasants 
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reforms introduced into the country He enjoyed the company of 
this man, who without any fanfare of publicity kept the most 
delightful mistresses He ev en took the Duchess occasionally to 
visit the Jew She appi eciated the boundless submissn oness of the 
all-powerful favourite 

The incredible rise of this Jew, the son of an actor and a singer , 1 
delighted Ins co-religionists They did not fail to compare the 
career of his ‘Israelitish Excellency’ with the obscure destiny of 
his brother, who remained in Darmstadt and became a renegade, 
a Catholic convert, in older to acquit e the title of Baron 

Public opinion, however, had been roused. In the country, 
again the victim of oppression, heavy stoi m-t louds piled up against 
the Jews. The science of amassing wealth whu h they alone under- 
stood, made them suspect and hated This financial Moses woiked 
miracles and brought gold into a counliy which had foigotten 
what it w as — but at the c ost of how muc h execi ation 1 Cui ses were 
already hurled at the supporteis of the Suss party, tin eats weie 
uttered at the gates of the ghetto, and shops were looted These 
skirmishes foretold imminent war An incident fired the spark 
A factory worker, Dieteile, murdered a girl in particularly brutal 
yet mysterious circumstances. He managed to divert suspicion to 
a Jew, Sehgmann, a foimer protege of the Gravemtz. The trial 
which took plate at Esslmg had great repercussions Suss’s Jewish 
friends made him bring the case before the Stuttgart tnbunal 
which, entirely subservient to this important figure, ordered the 
release of Sehgmann This loused the entire Catholic party, 
headed by the Bishop of Wurzburg, against Suss The Duke had 
two alternatives Remembering that his iiiauinge had been a 
hat gain — had he not engaged to convert Wurttemberg on marry- 
ing the ncli hen ess of Ilium and Taxis? — lie could deny Suss 
and perhaps see m the triumph of Catholicism an expiation of Ins 

1 flatterers sought to discover a more illustrious origin for Suss They 
credited lum with being the bastard of a certain baron I ley d endorff, a 
well-bred adventurer who. after being decorated m the Turkish wars, 
was sentenced for abandoning the defence of Heidelbeig and later par- 
doned by the Emperor Suss, with great arrogance, refused to admit to 
such an origin Disdaining to be an aristocrat’s bastard, he was content 
to remain the first Jew' of Germany 
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strange and invincible attraction to tins Jew; or lie could take the 
part of Suss against the Jesuits, who were ready to turn on him 
later should contrary interests demand it. 

A young WurUemberg princess was horn at about the time that 
this offensive was launched against Suss The Duke who, not 
without grounds, had accused his wife of having an affair with an 
Englishman, Lord Suffolk, agreed to a reconciliation on the occa- 
sion of this happy event The baptism brought to Stuttgart a 
number of high dignitaries of the German clergy who joined 
forces with the Jesuit party and a few important Catholic officials 
- — there weie still some in the government — to make a direct 
attack on the detested favourite Profiting by Suss’s absence, the 
police entered his palace, seizing his ledgers and cash for the purpose 
of a judicial inquiry Suss hui ried back and had no great difficulty 
in confounding his accusers Although he had returned of Ins 
own free will, he took this raid as a serious warning Nevertheless 
he still considered that, as an indispensable collaborator and a 
repository of important seciets, his position was impregnable. But 
a dramatic event was soon to show' him how unstable this position 
was 

Suss had a charming only daughter, Naomi The Duke did not 
remain insensitive to her beauty, and sccietly contrived to meet 
liei one night in a small country house The girl, to escape the 
pressing advances of hei seducei, climbed up to the top storey and 
flung herself out of the window to her death 

Her father’s despair turned to uncontrollable rage His arro- 
gance towards the Catholic party, which lie blamed for his mis- 
fortune, knew no hounds Ministers were treated by him like 
lackeys, his subordinates weie humiliated, the people overbur- 
dened with nushing taxes Destroying what he had built up with 
his own hands, Suss took a reliued pleasure in pillaging the public 
treasury by deduc ting enormous < ommissums for past transactions 
He sold jewels and woithless art treasures to the Duke at exorbi- 
tant puces. The atmosphere at his parties, which were more bril- 
liant than ev er, was embarrassing. The host adopted an intolerably 
haughty attitude towards his guests and not ev en the women were 
spared las sarcasm 
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Matters could not continue in this wav for long Every one was 
waiting for the cup to ov ei flow Suss, m a fit of megalomania, 
brought about Ins own downfall Thinking the time ripe to assert 
his authority and seeing the Catholic prelates as his sworn ene- 
mies, he persuaded Karl-Alexandei to have them arrested The 
Duke had planned a journey to Danzig to see a specialist about an 
old v\ar yyound, and on the evening of Ins departure he spent a 
pleasant and appaiently caiefree evening with Suss Carnival was 
at its height. There was a fete and a concert, followed by a hall at 
the castle On the 12th March 1737 the Duke 5 set out and stopped 
at Luelwigslmig whose upkeep, fm ieascms of economy , he had 
neglected for some time The following morning a com ior hi ought 
him the now s of events 111 Stuttgait, a hussar of the gu.ucl had 
discovered the plot against the* olliuals, the coup (Pi tat had failed 
and the town was m an upioai Before midday the Duke was 
found lifeless in the famous Mirroi Cabinet, which his predeces- 
sor had decorated for the Giavenitz 

The state archives aie silent 011 the incidents ol that morning 
and the causes of the Duke's death lernam slu ended 111 mysteiy 
The body boie no tiace of a wound hut bloodstains — they were 
still shown until 1850 — vveie visible on the floor Some maintained 
that he died of a seizure on hearing of the failiue ol the con- 
spiracy, others insinuated that lie had a stroke in the aims of a 
mistress Until the middle of the nineteenth ccntmy the people, 
clinging to their love of the supernatural, weie convinced that 
Karl- Alexander had been carried away by the devil 
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The Three Sons of Karl-Alexander 



The dead man left three sons, the eldest of whom was a child of 
nine. 1 1 lie Duchess w as absent from Sluttgai t on the death of her 
husband. Of a passionate natuie and Hied of the surveillance to 
which the dead pi me e had subjected her, she had left the country 
a year before and taken her children to her father’s sumptuous 
paldt e in Ih ussels Tliei o, at least, tins princess whom the Mar- 
gravine of Bciyieuth called ‘The Lais of her age’ could live the 
fiee and imtiaminellod life which suited hei and bring up her 
son in the French culture she loved so much She hurried hack to 
Stuttgart when*, as the Duke had stipulated m Ins will, slie was 
to share the Regency with Count Schonhoi n, Bishop of Wurzburg 1 

The widow arrived in her capital to learn that the Wurttem- 
beig K states, detei mined to ignore the last wishes of Kail- Alexan- 
der, had alieady appointed Duke Karl-Iludolph, the uncle of the 

1 Kail-Alexander’s three sons were all called Eugen in memory of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, whom the Duke gieatly adnuied 

“Them was nothing sni pnsmg in this choice, the authority which 
Count Sihunbmn had retained over kail- Vlexandei is well known Karl- 
Alexander had continued to take advice iiomthe Bishop, paiticularly on 
the subject of his sons' education Tins is the cumcnlum suggested by 
the pic late Rise at ti yn, hall an horn’s toilet, accompanied by piayirs 
From rj to n, wmk with a short Juiak High Mass at midday A frugal 
meal at one o'clntk The atteinoon was devoted to study and physical 
exercises 'Die cluldien spent only one hour a day with their puients, 
dined at 730 and were in lied an hour later They had to study their 
maternal language carefully , to know enough French and Italian to read, 
speak and write these languages, and enough Latin to learn religiovis 
history They were to be given instruction on the details of their own 
family, to lie taught civil and military architecture, the principles of 
philosophy , mathematics, lao Humility htiuldiy etc- 
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deceased, as regent This severe old Protestant, who until then 
had lived in retirement on his Neuenst.ult estates, categorically 
refused to slime the powei with a bishop lie did, however, 
consent to collahmate with the Duchess although s}k> was a 

1 n 

Catholic, hut on condition that lie should liav e the final say in 
the Council 

One of the first acts of the new mastei was to wind up the 
Suss case On the news of the Duke’s death the Jew had left Ins 
palace m tcnoi by night and fled into the countiy .done and on 
foot Some peasants recognized and airested him Ills ietuin to 
Stuttgart was greeted with a storm of hisses The {Kipulace, intoxi- 
cated with happiness, wore allowed to loot his palace and to per- 
secute the c o-religionists of the hated tyrant 

Suss, imprisoned in the dungeon of Iloheiineuflen, was at first 
ti rated with some ronsidei ation He was allowed to furnish his 
cell with his piivnto furniture and to receive a few visits An 
attempt was made to extract a geneial confession fiom lmn He 
treated his judges with regal disdain and preserve'll an obstinate 
silence Transferred to the fortress of Ilolienasperg, Suss was 
chained in a cell and put on a diet of luead and water He was 
indicted on a variety of charges high treason, Ihc majeste, 
offences against the state, ministers and individuals, and debase- 
ment of the currency His sentence ordered the confiscation of his 
goods and the most infamous punishment of all — hanging In vain 
the Jews offered an enormous ransom of half a million double 
ducats to save hun 

On the 4th Febiuary 1738 the slow piocession conducting Suss 
to the execution hill wound its way through Stuttgait The con- 
demned man walked slovvlv, wearing a scarlet lobe On Ins finger 
gleamed the famous diamond winch, on the orders of the Regent, 
was to be buried with linn It was snowing heavily and the ciowd 
of spectator was immense Tall stands had been built to house 
more than six bundled court dignitaries With a lope lound his 
neck, Suss was placed in an iron cage ‘in the form of a Chinese 
pavdion’ and hoisted to the top of a very tall pole The slip-knot 
finally did its work All the Jews wept The corpse remained for 
man> months in its cage, according to an eye witness ‘disap- 
L [l6l] 
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pointing the hopes of the can ion crows ’ until only the bones were 
visible. 


Aftoi the death of Karl-Rudolph m 1759 the Regency was 
continued by lus cousin Fiederick of Wurtteinberg-Oels A rela- 
tively happy period set in for the countiy The ora of economy 
returned. The high officials received then salanes, half m money, 
half 111 deliveries of wood, coal and coi 11 The troupes of French 
comedians were dismissed and the couit now had only a small 
orcliestr a of rather badly paid musicians Thanks to the drive of 
one of the ptivy councillor, Bilhnger, 1 who was promoted to the 
rank of lust minister, Stuttgnit took on a more modern appearance 
and one by one its wooden houses were replaced by stone buildings 

The Duchess eventually dismissed Hilfinger and for some time 
allowed heiself to he entneij led by her confessor, a French cleric 
named Pbie Hyacmthe For a tune it was feared that Wurttem- 
hurg had passed from llie hands of a Jew into those of a monk 
The country however escaped tins new domination and the 
Regent continued to govern alone, she refrained from playing any 
maiked political role. According to a contemporary, ‘she did a 
great deal of good and very little harm ’ 1 Ins was more than 
could have been expected Moreover her love affairs preoccupied 
her more than affairs of government She tried to introduce at 
her court the polite manners which the soldierly customs of her 
late husband had stifled and above all to encourage gallantty 
Sophia YYilhelnuna of Bayreuth, who visited her in July 171,1, 
mentions in her Munmtes the Court of Wurttemberg which 
she iouud ‘veiy boorish, full of ceremonies and compliments’ 
N01 was she particulaih pleased by the frivolous atmosphere 
reigning theie, an olleiue to her in eproat liable virtue The 
Marquis d’Aigens who stayed in Stuttgart for some time at the 
same period has left us lus impressions of the Regent ‘I had 

1 Rilfuiger was a. famous mathematician, a military engineer, an ex- 
pert m building fortifications ami a professor of philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen In this last capacity Eberhaid had appointed 
him a privy countdlor to the Gravemta Hilfinger now shared the 
government with August von Ilardenlmrg 

LGutj 
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the honour to be pi esonfed to Thu Highness, Madame la I) urhessp, 
who was tutor to the tin on pi linos, ln-i soil's This jmncoss is very 
witl\ Sho loses letters and those who cuhisate them She graced 
me with liet protection and I enteied hei seisuc ns Ch, uniter- 
lam 11 Actually the Duchess was gt oath attrac ted by the wit of 
this Frenchman, whose Pi event nl hastiness she leachlyovei looked. 
It was soon an open seciet that she mused the most tf ndei senti- 
ments for lnni and even accoided him the ultimate favouis News 
of this scandal reached Beilin where Jot dan, in a letter dated the 
mth A pul 17 J.J, hi ought to the notice of Fiedeuck II ‘the veiy 
violent dispute followed by a sepai dtion then ahiilh.mt reconcilia- 
tion which has just taken place between the lovers’. The scene 
had appaienlly been caused by jealousy D’ Ai gens lefused to stay 
three more years 111 Stuttgatt as he had been asked and intended 
to hasten his return to Berlin ‘ Flinging luniself at the Duchess’s 
feet he implored her favour This interview drew tears fi om those 
piesent They still see each other but the atmosphere is deliber- 
ately cold ’ In another lettei to d’Aigens, Jordan begs his fuend 
to give a detailed account of the adventure to the King of Piussia, 
because ‘it will not fail to amuse him’ 2 The Estates of Wmttem- 
berg consideied it pnident to remove the Ctown Piince and Ins 
brothers fiom the tutelage of a mother who set such an unfortu- 
nate example of behaviour and at the same time gave them an 
education which was too Catholic and exclusively Fiench The 

1 ITArgens Htstnirr dr l' esprit hinnum 

2 M Hlondel, a Fiench diplomat who met the Princess at Frankfoit in 
1 7jP wiote m one of Ins repot ts ‘She likes to stay ujj and haunt the 
streets of Piankfoit all night with music This is known as placing the 
buck and it intimates tin burghers who have bt en woken up ’ One day 
tile Princess, having decided to visit her (oiintiy house, suggested that 
Illondel should time hei On the journey she banteied in the most 
frivolous tnannei with her guest ' We are under the gieatest obligation 
to the piincesses of Fiance,’ she said to him, ‘for otheiwise one would 
say “wholes, like the princesses of Geimany ” Whereas now one says, 
“whores, like the piincesses of Fiance 1 ” ’ At this she began to relate the 
gallant adventures of Miles de Clennont, de Cliarolais, de Sens, de la 
Roche-sur-Yon and Mine la Piincesse de Conti The diplomat, a 
trifle embarrassed by these confidences, extricated himself by saying that 
since he had been away from France for some time he was not au courant 
with these recent scandals (MSS Wurttemberg, Foreign Affairs ) 
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King of Piussia suggested a solution the thiee boys should come 
officially to Berlin and complete their princely apprenticeship 
under his eyes The Regency Council, nevertheless, proceeded 
rather cautiously before accepting the invitation A decision such 
as this threatened to offend French susceptibilities Wurttemberg 
had just acquired the County of Montbdliard and had every inten- 
tion of keeping it If therefore the Ducliy wished to remain on 
good terms with France, the foimer owner of Montbdliard, she 
could not approve of Prussia taking a hand m the intellectual 
formation of the lieir to the principality. A subterfuge enabled 
the Council to get out of this impasse The princes would not go 
to Berlin with the object of leceiving theii education there, they 
would simply bo ordeied to carry out a tour of Germany during 
the course of which they would remain at the Court of Prussia 
for aii indefinite penod 

The itinerary of the travellers to Berlin entailed a halt at Bay- 
reuth At the castle of Ei nntage three miles from tlio town the 
Crown Prince Kail-Eugen had occasion to meet Princess Frederica, 
daughter of tlio Margravine Sophia Wilhelmma, the author of the 
famous memoiis At their first meeting a mutual sympathy bor- 
dering upon tenderness was born between the two children aged 
fourteen and nine respectively. Fredenck II did not fail to notice 
this infatuation and on the 28th December 1741, the day after 
his pupils arrived m Berlin, he wrote to his sister in Bayreuth 
‘The three Wurttemberg princes have arrived. I am pleased to 
say that they speak in glowing terms of their visit to Bayreuth 
and m particular of the little princess [Fiederica] who, I feel, lias 
inspired in them more than mere feelings of respect. The three 
princes are pleasant well-behaved children, whose conversation is 
far in a<h .nice of then years ’ 

Tow aids the close of 1742, the Duchess of Wurttemberg de- 
cided to join hoi sons in Berlin There is a mention of her passage 
through Ihvjreuth in the memoiis of the Margravine 

‘The Duchess of Wurttemberg has decided to visit Bayieuth 
This somewhat notouous princess is on her w r ay to Berlin to see 
her sons whose education she has entiusted to the King. The 
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young princes were here ]ust recently The I )uke fell in love 
with my daughter who is only nine and we were highly 
amused at his Utile gallantries I found the Pi im ess well pre- 
sened [she was then only tlnrtv-lne'] Her feutuies are fine 
but her complexion is raddled and very yellow She has an oral 
flux which imposes silence on her audience Her \oice is so 
shrill and powei ful that she deafens one; she is witty and lucid 
Her manners aie engaging to those whom «lie wishes to win 
and she is eery free with the men Her outlook and behaviour 
range from haughtiness to baseness Hei flntations have dis- 
credited her so much that her tisit gave me no pleasute.’ 

The Duchess spent a foitnight in Bayieuth, iL was long enough 
to revolutionize the peaceful couit of this small capital She 1 
quickly peisuaded those around hei that manneis and decency 
had become outmoded in Wuittembeig and Bayieuth was soon 
infected ‘They took a pride, ’ continues the Margi at me, ‘m 
fighting, throwing napkins at each otliei, stampeding like wild 
horses and embracing to the refrain of ceitam highly equivocal 
songs. These manneis were very far lcmoved fiom those oi French 
ladies and I think that had a Frenchman appeal ed he would have 
thought himself in the company of opera singeis or acti esses ’ 

In Berlin the Duchess continued to furnish matenal for the 
Chi onique scandalcmo Bielfeld, who met her there in 1 743, 1 elates 
that he was received by the ‘ gallant Duchess’, as he calls her She 
was 111 bed in a flimsy neglige, surrounded by a mountain of 
cushions trimmed with point d'Alcrifon and green-and-gold rib- 
bons She gave elm nnng and very amusing supper pai ties at 
which the champagne flowed. She would toleiate no etiquette and 
' one w ould never have thought that one W'as at a pi incess’s table ’ 
The Duchess began an aifair with a certain Baron Montolieu 
This son of a well-born Languedoc Protestant, now a refugee in 
Berlin, knew how to charm the susceptible Duchess M le Baron 
was 1 amiable, a good though loquacious comeisationahst, a writer 
who could recite pleasant little tales, hold his own with gentlemen 
of letters hut had too much taste for pleasures and too little for 
economy’ 1 

1 Maubert La Pure T r critd 
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The relations between Frederick II and the Duchess do not 
seem to have been cordial The King took umbrage on hearing 
rumours that the Regent suddenly wished her children to con- 
tinue tlieir education m Vienna. Voltaue had an opportunity of 
meeting the capncious lady during this visit, 

‘She is in Beilin, ’ he wiote, ‘to parley with the King of Prus- 
sia I found hei in tears “All,” she cried, “ does the King of 
Prussia wish to he a tyrant > In return for having entrusted my 
childien to him and given him two legiments, does he want to 
force me to demand justice from the whole world against him? 
I want n\> son I do not want him to go to Vienna I want him 
to he educated m Ins own country near me The King of Pms- 
sia libels me when lie says that I want to hand over my son to 
the Aust nuns You know that I love Fiance and that on my 
soil’s majority I plan to spend the rest of my days there ” ’ l 

This quarrel was easily patched up since it was not in Frodenck 
IPs interests to exam bale the discussions His sole object was to 
keep the young princes at his court and to supervise their educa- 
tion, winch he had entiusted to a Frenchman, Despr^s, a bosom 
friend of the Maiquis de Valou, the Fiencli attache in Berlin 
The King did Ins best to win the love of the young pimces He 
gave them a miniature court, M de Montolieu, their mother’s 
lover, was attached to them as OJ/iaer d< Suite Unfortunately he 
instilled mtu them a taste foi extravagance and licence Escoited 
by this rather strange mentor the princes frequented the new 
opera in Beilin which had been completed in 171,3 by' Knoliels- 
doif, they visited the new wing of Sclvloss Ghailottenburg, 
dec mated with the c anvases of Pesne, anil admned the splendours 
of Potsdam mentlv entiched hv masterpieces of Fiencli ait To 
give the hen to Wmltembeig a piecocious taste foi soldiei ing the 
King promoted him to major at seventeen -an unprecedented 
honour — and presented lum with some richly harnessed horses 
Fiedenck II, who had gieat hopes of a marriage between the 
Wurttemberg heir and his niece from Bayreuth, summoned the 
latter to Beilin To Ins great satisfaction lie realized that the pro- 
1 Letter to M Amelot, yrd October 1743. 
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posed marriage was progressing along the right path. Tho young 
people liai (lly left each othet and enjoyed making music, darning 
and riding together Karl-Eugen no longer bothered to hide the 
fact that he was in love with Fiedoma When the gul left he 
wrote her letters full of gallantry and even a few passionate verses 
of Ins own 

Frederick II at last gave Kail-Eugen pei mission to leave his 
court but only after making certain that he intended to marry 
the little Bayreuth princess To give weight to this engagement 
he solemnly proclaimed the young man’s majority on the 7th 
Januaiy 1744 

After three years spent in the Prussian school the punces left 
Berlin on the 8th Februaiy 1714 The eldest took with lnm .1 
sealed envelope wlucli he was not to open until he had left the 
capital Dated the btli Febiuaiy it contained a tiny woik written 
m French by the King lor the man whom he already 1 onsidered 
as his nephew. It boie the title Le Aliroir clu Punce oil In\t) ac- 
tions du Roi pour lc j time due Charlcs-Eupinc dc IViu ttcmbrrg, 
and comprised a rule of life and advice on government. In later 
life the recipient was to piofit little by tins counsel 

‘ Do not imagine, 1 w r rote the King, 'that the land of Wurttem- 
herg was made for you but consider rather that Piovidence 
brought you into the wotld to make your people happy" Alway s 
prefer their good to your pleasures Since Wurttemberg lies 
between France and Ausliia, these two poweiful neighbours 
must constantly" be held at arm’s length with no predilection 
being shown for either Avoid flatten ers and punish intrigues, 
profit by your youth hut do not abuse it Enjoy seven al y ears of 
pleasure before y ou think of marry mg The firs t ai doui of youth 
is never happy foi Hymen, and constancy thinks it is in its 
dotage when it has lasted foi three years Do not take a wife 
from too great a house which might consider the mariiage 
beneath it etc ’ 

Towards the end of February 17.14 Karl-Eugen returned to 
Bayreuth The Margravine Sophia Wilhelmma wrote to the King 
her brother on the 32nd of the same month 
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‘Tho Duke [of Wurttemberg] has just become betrothed to 
Frederica I did not want to deprive you of this good news since 
it is to you alone, my dear brother, that I owe it, your cares and 
kindness have brought things to tins point The Duke seems 
very much m love and pleased with his lot The Duchess of 
Wurttemberg is delighted, she has behaved very intelligently 
throughout this time and has completely won her son’s heart 
All this has caused quite a stir, for the young lover is very bash- 
ful and everything has been arranged without ceremony ’ 

The Margravine may have shown more indulgence this time 
for the Duchess but she still made prudent reservations as far as 
she was concerned 

‘The marriage of our children has been approved by Berlin, 
This alliance foices me to be on friendly terms with this princess 
in spite of myself I say forces, because this woman was so 
greatly disparaged that she was referred to as “ another Lais”. 
The Duchess is plausible, has a pietty wit which is amusing for 
a tune but boring m the long run Her gaiety is almost invari- 
ably immodest. Her principal aim being to please, she goes to 
any lengths to achieve this end — flirting, infantile behaviour, 
winking, m fact the whole gamut of coquetry is brought into 
play 11 

In consideration of the age of the young couple, the two families 
agreed to postpone the marriage. This respite conformed to the 
suggestions of Frederick II that Karl-Eugen. should wait until the 
first fires of his youth had died. Moieovei the moment seemed 
propitious for the heir to undertake the tiaditional ‘Knight’s 
Tour ’ of Europe 

The two youngest pi inces travelled under the name of Counts of 
Groningen and, piecedvng tlieir elder brother, arrived in Pans in 
July 17 17. They went to Versailles where the fountains were 
played 111 their honour and on the 10th April were piesented to 
the King ‘without cetemony’, since they were not reigning 
pnnces, on the igth to the Queen ‘at her toilet’, to the royal 
family, and finally to Madame de Pompadour, whose star w r as at 
1 Memoirs of the Margravine of Bayreuth 
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its zenith at the time They sailed in the rnvul gondolas on tlie 
Grand Canal, visited the Trianon and the Menageno, and went as 
far as Marly After a few months spent in v wiling the various 
provinces of France, they returned to Pans in Apnl 17)8 and 
lived m the Hotel de Bonae, 1 ‘Rue de Gienelle, S amt- Gei main, 
pres des Carmelites’ Their eldei hi other Kail-Eugen, accom- 
panied by his inseparable Montolieu, joined them on the 21st 
June Barbior notes in his journal ‘He has come to thank Louis 
XV for having declared the two sons of Pnuce MontLeliard- 
Sponeck bastards ’ 2 'I he leal object of the journey, however, was 
to enjoy himself The young prince actually went eveiy evening 
to the gaming-rooms and haunted the theatie wings 3 4 He spent so 
exti avagantly that he often had lecouise to moneylenders, his 
love of luxury drove linn to excess ‘His head idled Lj Baron de 
Montolieu with ideas of grandeur, he wanted to give a magnifi- 
cent reception at the Opdro He sent everyone tickets, with the 
result that there vveie so many people that no 0110 could see 
anything 14 

The princes left Pans 111 the middle of July The Crown Prince 
had only spent foui months m France but that slioit stay was 
enough to inflame the fiancophile sentiments lus mother had en- 
couraged in lum as a child In Ins ej es nothing was compaiable to 
French culture and art, nothing more admirable than the fetes 
given at the French court 01 the ballets perfoimed at the Opera. 

1 Today No 1 18 Rue de Gienelle 

2 I’or details oi tins see Part III, 1'he County of Montbehai d 

2 ‘Voltane, being at the theatre one day, expressed his antipathy for 
tlie atmospbeie at Versailles in the presence of Karl-Kiigen “But”, 
asked the prinr e, “do v 011 never go and jiav youi lespects to your king 3 ” 
"Mu jut, mun prim, r,” lepheil Voltane, “I must ronfess I never go 
there One can onlv see tire King at his pitit hut That man ["hat a 
wav to speak of a king in the iojer of a theatre 1 ] uses sometimes at ten 
o'clock, sometimes at two o’clmk and anothei time at midtlav You can 
never lie sme I said to him hire, when v<nu Majestv wants to see me 
perhaps vou will he good enough to send ioi me ’ ” Had it been anyone 
else than Dutaitre [a friend of Colle’sJ who told me tins fioni hearsay, 
I should not hav e believed it true because it sounded so incredible Could 
anyone who possessed such a wot he so stupid 3 ’ (Colic Memories ct 
Journals ) 

4 Maubert, La Pure Ver ite 
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Completely captivated “by the King’s chamber music, he realized 
how honng were the interminable flute soli he had heard at 
Frederick ll’s court at Potsdam. The young man was so influenced 
by the French that for twenty yeais, taking Louis XV as his model, 
he imitated the splendour of Versailles first at Stuttgart and later 
at Ludwigsburg. 

The day of the marriage having dawned, Karl-Eugen joined 
his fiancde at Bayreuth in Septembei 1749 The Prince was just 
twenty. He had, 

‘those noble and gracious airs which distinguish princes from 
their subjects and even from their courtiers He has frank blue 
eyes and can be very gracious when he wishes Despite his ugly 
teeth I10 has an agreeable laugh and a gentle smile. Ho is tall 
and well propoi tioned. Theie is a natural ease in all his move- 
ments which he occasionally spoils by an arrogance winch most 
of our German princes take for gravity and believe to be suited 
to the dignity of then lank. He is an excellent hoiseman and 
dances with grace as a prince should dance He loves the arts, 
plays very well on the harpsichord and has a fine ear for 
music 11 

These elegant manners made up for the young man’s lack of 
education He was at some pains to hide his ignorance by a few 
brilliant flashes of wit, 1 Despite the little he knows, he gives an 
impression of being cultured, he speaks and writes German, 
Italian and French.’® He was exceedingly restless For more than 
twenty years, as he himself confessed, his life was to be a furious 
Lebensgalopade With heavy humour he enjoyed the type of 
pranks plaj ed by pages or students. He roamed the streets at night, 
knocking at the doors to wake up the householders During a ball 
it would amuse him to lock all the doors and keep his guests 
prisoner until the following morning. Later he was to admit that 
in Ins youth he had been ' a devil full of vices’, but Maubert con- 
sidered ‘that if he became a debauched prince it was the fault of 
his masters and the courtiers of his youth’. Until the age of 
twenty these defects hardly came to light At the outset Frederick 

1 Maubert, op cit 
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II protended to see m him what Mazarm had seen in Louis XIV 
—‘the makings of a great man’ His perspicacity soon made him 
realize the tiuu nature of his pupil ‘He will fall a piey to senile 
adulation and dangerous seducers' ’ Frcdeuck wrote in lptp 
‘Great only in small things and small m great ones ’ 

Fredenra of Bajreuth was a pretty child with regular features, 
a tnfle told, who had inherited beauty fiom her famous mother. 
Followed with great intelligence and wit, and carefully educated, 
she was to become, according to Casanova, ‘one of the most ac- 
complished princesses in Germany’ I Ins mamage into the 
family of Bayreuth gave Kail-Eugen gi eat political advantages 
since it brought him mto the powerful house of Prussia, and for 
Wm ttemberg it was a pledge of leconciliatiou with the Pi otostant 
countries 

Oil the 18th September 1718, Kail-F.ugen made Ins entrance 
into Hajreutli His cariiage, drawn by si\ white hoises, had cost 
no less than 24,000 florins and among Ins escort of fifty-three 
could be seen the Pi mces Heinrich and Feichnand, hi others of the 
King of Prussia The contract was signed and the marriage took 
place on the iGth The bridegroom wore a coat of silver brocade 
with gold flowers encrusted with diamonds At the end of the 
ceremony the young couple presided at a gala repast Twenty 
dinner services were used and toasts were drunk to the seven 
princes and princesses united round the table as well as to the 
absent members of both families. Duung the ball that followed, 
m accordance with an ancient Piussian custom the guests per- 
formed the Dance of the Torches. 1 Then to the din of salvoes from 

1 Biclfeld gives us details of this famous dance, a rite performed at all 
the marriages of the family of Prussia In his Lett rt s ftnmlu’r i's, lie des- 
tnbes the wedding of the futuie Fiederick II ‘The newly marued 
couple opened the dance, made the tour of the liall, bowing to the lung 
and the company They weie preceded b\ the Ministers and the Generals 
marching in twos with lighted torches The Princess then took, the King 
and the Prince the Queen as partners The King gave his arm to the 
Queen Mother, the reigning Queen Prince Henry, and eventually all 
the princes and princesses present at the fete were taken according to 
their rank, making the tour of the hall and dancing a kind of polon- 
aise . The strange gravity of the dance, the turns performed lan- 
guidly by the illustrious danceis, the torches preceding them each time 
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the cannon the married couple retired to their apartments, while 
outside the palace the crowd gorged its fill of oxen, stags and 
sheep, and slaked its thirst from casks of wine and beer . 1 

to the deafening Fanfaie of the trumpets, were all a little too reminiscent 
of the dances the Sarinatians once made our countrymen dance in their 
\ ast forests ’ 

1 A detailed account of this wedding was published at Jena in 1749 
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The Neues Schloss at Stuttgart 



The vonng couple left Tlavieuth on the 27th September, reach- 
ing Wurttembei g tlnee davs later Aftei chiving beneath a senes 
of tnumphal arches they leached Ludwigsbuig on ihe 5th Octo- 
ber, where a fete awaited them including a hunt, a military 
review, a performance of - indt nniarhc ami the illumination of La 
Favorite At last, on Ihe 11th, Fiedenca appealed in Stuttgart 
‘ displaying all the graces of womanhood added to those of beauty ' 1 
At the outset the couple behaved towards each other like eager 
tender lovers The Duke was most attentive When his duties 
kept linn from home or lie was absent hunting for several days, 
he sent a little love-letter each evening hv one of his hussars 
Knowing that his wife was very enamouied of the tlieatie and 
had ambitions to appear on the boards, lie allowed her to take 
lessons 111 diction and transformed the ancient theatre of Stuttgart 
into a charming opera house It was opened on the 30th August 
1750 on the occasion of her birthday 
From the very first months of liei stay in Wurttembei g, 
Frederica won the hoaits of her subjects She may have been le- 
proached for a certain haughtiness she had displaced on her 
entrance into the capital when some pietty Stutlgait gills dis- 
guised as harvesleis, after stiewmg floweis beneath her homes, 
tried to appioach and kiss her hand she chew back and cued 
‘What do these silly geese want of me But since there was soon 
evidence that she would present tlio country with an heir, all 
resentment against her vanished In February 1730, instead of a 
hoped-for prince, a princess was born who only survived a few 
1 Miiuliert La Pure I'eute 
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days. Frederica, overcome with grief, returned to her family in 
Bayreuth for consolation before rejoining her husband. 

As soon as Karl-Eugen came to power lie wished to profit by the 
experience he imagined that he had acquired on his tiavels He 
dismissed all the ministers whom the Regent had appointed and 
let it be understood that he would personally assume the reins of 
government In an attempt to prove that he was not frightened 
of hard work, he spent many a late night fortifying himself with 
coiTee 1 

Casanova maintains that on awakening m the morning the 
prince was flung into a cold bath As soon as he was dressed he 
sent for his assistants, dealt in haste with current affairs and then 
ordered the first petitioner to he brought in ‘Nothing was more 
droll than the audiences lie gave to Ins poor subjects. They were 
often coarse peasants or the meanest workers, the poor man 
would sweat, try to speak intelligibly, which he did not always 
succeed m doing, and often he left teirifiecl, desperate and fuuous, 
As for the pietty peasant girls, he listened to their complaints 
trte-h-tetr and although he rarely granted their requests, they 
left his cabinet consoled ’ 2 

While Kail-Eugen tried to give the impression of being an 
overworked sovereign, he insisted at the same time upon playing 
at soldiers In fact, this military' folly had taken hold of him while 
he was in Berlin He decided to raise his peace-time army from 

6.000 to 1 7,000 men, arather high figure for a country of 600,000 
inhabitants 3 

In 1758, therefore, he issued a decree by which the Wurttem- 
bergers, ‘who lead an idle and dissolute life’, w r eie obliged either 
to serve themselves, to furnish two recunts or to buy exemption 
with ,1 sum ranging between 50 and 100 flonns, The favourite 

1 The signs of over -exertion which the prince showed were not en- 
tirely due to woik He instituted heavy drinking bouts, according to 
Keysler, attended by five or six of his councillors who * daily absorbed ten 
jugs of burgundy’ 

a Casanova Memoir es 

3 hi 1732 Karl-Eugen signed a treaty with France guaranteeing the 
upkeep of 6,000 infantrymen for which in peace-time he was to receive 

63.000 francs and 111 war-time 78,000 francs 
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minister at this time, Riegler, organized round-ups m the country 
for the purpose of raising new contingents The press gang visited 
the peasants at their ploughs and tempted them with the ofier of 
high pay and a smart uniform- In order to imitate the King of 
Prussia as faithfully as possible, the Dupe presented his soldieis 
with magnificent equipment and drilled them so severely that 
the English traveller Burney compared them to clocks. ‘Never 
has such mechanized precision been seen in human beings. It is 
posable that the inventor of the Machine-Man took Ins ideas from 
these automata, They look quite ternfying Black moustaches , 1 
white powdeied wigs with as many as six cui Is on each side, blue 
tunics, patched with much skill and care— this is their rig 1 The 
gienadieis wore as head-gear a monument m the shape of a 
pointed sugar-loaf, to preserve the balance of which a chin-strap 
w as needed For tins reason, a contempoi ary relates, they had to 
inauli ‘with lowered heads like rams’ The soldiers’ thighs wore 
so tightly encased in their breeches that it was impossible for 
them to get up if they fell, to retrieve then head-gear or to button 
their gaiters except by using a long iron button-hook These 
gaiteis were actually ‘lined with two pieces of cardboaul, one 
placed at the knee, forcing the man to keep Ins calf tense, the 
other giving lum a plump, shapely leg. When the officers weie 
invited to sit down, they had to twist their arms, seize tlie chair, 
lift it until it touched their backsides, then at the risk of bi eakmg 
their feet, let themselves fall with it, their calves as taut as though 
they- were epileptics ’ 2 

This comic-opera army was commanded by eighteen generals, 
twenty-two colonels and so many lieutenants that, according to 
Burney', ‘one met only officers in the streets’ Tlie Wurttemberg 
soldiers merely served as puppets for military parades and m par- 
ticular for the famous Lmtlager. Karl-F.ugen had copied these 
from Dresden and they were really only' fashionable parties in 
disguise. Created to satisfy' the self-esteem of the young prince, 

1 The regulation colour of these moustaches was black, ecen if it 
clashed "with the colour of the man’s hair When their growth ivas not 
considered to be fast enough, the soldier had to use false moustaches. 

z Maubut a]) cit 
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the army never did him great honour On the battlefields of the 
Seven Years War it lacked initiative and discipline and, to quote 
Casanova, ‘ was only distinguished by its blundeis’ 1 

Karl-Eugen soon ga\ e ample proof that he had inherited from 
lus father that 1 mania for building’ which Montesquieu recorded 
— a passion possessed by few Geiman princes to such a marked 
dcgi ee In Ins case it was to last until the end of his life French 
taste vv aspredoimnant m all the architectural ventures he sponsored. 
The Altes Schloss, old-fashioned and devoid of comfoi t, was far 
removed from his Versailles ideal At iirst Karl-Eugen thought of 
enlarging it Then, abandoning this idea towards the end of 1743,, 
lie oidered plans for a new palace fiom Leopoldo Retti who had 
worked on the building of Ludwigsburg 2 

lie gave him instructions to suggest Versailles m all the facades 
and to aitange the distribution of the rooms on French lines He 
had good 1 easons for approaching Retti who, although an Italian 
by bn th, had been educated entirely m the Ficnch school of 
architecture However, to be doubly sure, he sent the artist to 
Pans to study foi a few months with Le Blond The modest ciedit 
of 600,000 florins opened foi Retti showed the intention of ban- 
ning any superfluous luxury from the new building The future 
was to prove the vanity of this attempted economy 

Karl-Eugen decided that lus new dwelling should he a few 
hundred yards aw ay from the old The site chosen below the town, 
with an unrestricted view, was the one occupied by the garden of 
the charming Lusthaus, a. spot famous for its artificial grottoes and 
the rendezvous of archers 3 The Lusthaus was pulled down with the 

1 Although discipline was lax in the VYuittemberg army, it was not for 
lack of punishment People spoke in honor of a pniticular kind of flog- 
ging which was considered harsher than death The soldier was made to 
run the gauntlet between two ranks composed of 1,000 men and was 
beaten with canes as lie passed The Duke always honoured these occa- 
sions with his presence anil urged on his solcheis by promising them 
double rations of wine Men often died under the blows 

a In 1740 Retti hail built the beautiful barracks 111 Stuttgart 
s YVe still hav e the draw mgs from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies of the Lusthaus, a tall-roofed pavilion built in the Renaissance. 
Apart fiom a levs restorations it had preserved its primitive form until 
1745 
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exception of the theatre which, incori>oratod in the new palace, 
was to serve as a Salle tie Spectacle 

On the 3rd September 17j.fi, the first stone of the Sthlnss was 
laid in the presence of the whole court 1 ILirdlv had the lower 
foundations been dug than a layer of water was found Ronngs 
had to he made to a depth of 23 feet to sot the building on a solid 
base I11 spite of these difficulties the woik went ahead at full 
speed. O11 the building site, where shifts woiked night and day, 
Retti had hoped to have only French woikmen whose unt walled 
skill he appreciated For economic reasons, and also as a insult of a 
local protest, German labour was employed Retti soon noticed 
certain differences of opinion between himself and the German 
architects who had become Ins collaborators 2 Often called away 
to superintend other works, he left Stuttg.u t foi some time before 
even completing Ins final pi, ins. In 171,7, Kail-F.ugen thought of 
replacing him by Bibiona, at that time Directoi of Buildings to the 
Elector Palatine, then by Balthazai Neumann, who was invited to 
produce diawings of the facades 3 Despite these vacillations the 
Prince retained Ins confidence in Retti, who resumed Ins work at 
Stuttgart after another journey to Paris to study particulaily the 
art of interior decoration In 1750 he finished the main block, the 
gaiden wing, and began 011 the town wing, which was not to he 
finished for another four years 

Retti did not see Ins work completed, he died the following 
year at the age of foity-seven Before his death he appointed his 
own successor and advised the prince to give the post of Director 
of Buildings to La Gudpibre, a French architect he had met 111 
Paris, whom he knew to be unemployed La Gudpiero has re- 
corded 111 the following lines taken from the preface of Ins Recueil 
d'Esquissa d' Architectures the considerable part he played in the 

1 In Geimany popular superstition insisted th.it .1 unity hollowed in 
the foundation stone should conceal wme, fruit and water It was he 
hosed that were tins done the house would never lack these three 
essentials of life 

* At the period when Retti built the Schloss Ins pimupal eollaboiator 
was the Wurttemberg Director of Buildings, Major von Leger, whose 
advice Kurl-Eugen sought when building Mom epos 

s Neumann's magnificent plans are preserved in the honighc.be 
Techmsche Hochsehule 111 Stuttgart 
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continuation of the Schloss 1 ‘I furnish at tho end sketches, plans, 
cross-sections and elevations of tho palace I am building at Stutt- 
gart, the capital of tho Duchy of WurLicmberg This great 
building ivas begun from the plans of diffcient architects The 
immense changes I have made in the distnbution of the parts 
already built, what I have 1 estored, the left wing, which I entirely 
rebuilt, as well as all the staircases . etc ’ To sum up, La Gue- 
pihre during the seventeen yeaislie stayed at Stuttgart built in 
the pm estFi ench tradition the entn c left wing of the Schloss, the 
Staircase of Honour, the Gieat Gallery, the Assembly Hall, the 
Library and the Sri Hr dr. Spectacle He impioved the main facade 
cm to the enti.uice courtyard b\ adding an elegant central poicli 
with done columns surmounted by a balcony, a second storey 
jnerc ed w ith t ounded w 1 ndcnvs and a pediment to ci cm n the whole. 2 

This vast monument, apart fiom a few almost imperceptible 
traces of Italian influence, was so utterly Fiench m charactei that 
the Geiman, Guilitt, in agreement with all Ins ait-histonan col- 
leagues, was foiced to admit ‘All national chai acter is completely 
effaced, the forms are those of the buildings of Pans Nothing in 
this palace would indicate that it stood on Geiman soil ’ 

To decorate the 365 rooms of the Schloss, Kail-Eugen, one of 
the most francophile pmices of his age, summoned a wdiole French 
stalf The local artisans who wished to collaborate m the enter- 
prise had to spend a period in some Parisian woikshop Nicholas 
Gu1b.1l, 3 accredited panitei -decorator to the prince, w r as com- 

1 La Guepiere dedicated tins woikm 1738 to the Marcpus de Marigny 
Pi efaeed by an engraved poiti.nl of the author, it was printed the fol- 
lowing ■\tar in Stuttgart The aitist was never able to cany out his plan 
of publishing 111 sixty plates a icproduction ‘of the gieat staucase, the 
Maible Hall, the (Jalerie (les Glares, etc ’ which he had executed (fide 
the Built tm dt It Reunion Jt> Smictci des Beaux-Ai ts ct des Depat tetnent t, 
vol 23, 1900 ) 

2 The dome which rises ahov e the mam building dates only from 1760 
The gilt (town set on an enormous stone cushion at the top of this dome, 
was placed there 111 1807 to proclaim that the luler of Wmttemberg had 
recently changed Ins anuent title of Duke for that of King 

3 Guibal (t"2!y- 84) came from Nimes and was the son of a poor 
Lunev die architect who built the famous railings arid fountains of the 
Place Stanislas 111 Nancy He abandoned sculpture for painting and in 
1740 became a pupil of Natone in Paris He was typical of those vagabond 
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missioned for tlm four gro.it rollings to tho Staircase of Honour, 
the dining-hall .mil tho two moms in tin* garden wing (destroyed 
in tho lire of lyb^t I.ojruno, a Fleming cpiite From li 111 outlook, 
became hist sculptoi to tin* mint 1 'I In* impoitant commissions 
given to Falconnot try Karl-F ugen wore never fullilh d because 
the Duke waived his lights to them in favoiu of (.athonno the 
Groat From Frame tame othei sculptors, Michel Fressancourt 
(Pans 1 700-0 1 1 , Roger, 2 the designeis Dupuis aucl Bourgeois, the 

artists who lined their si n lies to the login st liuldt r He was summoned 
to Bavrruth m 1 7 pH anil in the follow mg v ear to Stuttgart to dei oi ate the 
liiteimi of till hall of tin* I.mtlnnis hail 1 m igen sent lum to Rome where 
lie joined Rapliael Mengs and In Caine enaiuoiued of i lassn ism In 1 7(10 
lie was appointed (aunt painter and <lne< tor of the VYmttemberg 
Academv of Painting At the instigation of I’lgage, the Lb » tor I’alatme 
sent for him to dei 01 ate 1 In* audiloimm of the theatre and the Pavilion 
des llains at Sellwet/mgen Traces will be found of fns vanons journev s 
to Pans in the diary of the engraver W die, whose wmkshop lie fre- 
quented in 17(10. and in the Mtirmrt s of Mine lVol.inil, who wntes ‘I 
remember a painter named Guihal who has lived for some time at 
Stuttgart w hose homage to Poussin ( row neil by the Academy of Rouen, 
I saw some ye.u s ago lie often visited m\ father He was a funny fellow 
who told me fairy tales I have never foigotten and which amused me 
very much lie enjoyed seeing liovv mueh I knew I can still see him 
with Ins rathei giotesque face sitting in a chair taking me between his 
knees against which I leant my elbows ’ Guihal died in Stuttgart leaving 
behind hull an important library anil a colli etion of old masters The 
Kupferstich haluriet ot the town present's some of Ins drawings in the 
manner of his teacher ISiatnne 

1 Piene Fr.myois Lejeuue — horn in Brussels in 1721, designer of 
Cardinal de la Trcmoillc’s tondi in the church of San Luigi dei Frances! 
at Rome — was appointed teat her at the Stuttgart School of Fine Arts We 
oweto lnm among othei winks the two figures of Hercules and Minerva 
which flank the 111am (nti.mie ol tin Schloss and the statue of Karl- 
Kugen, wlil< h .1 Germ in author quoted liv 1 . Beau Considers ‘the finest 
example of this French tvjie of state poitr.ut 111 Ionian costume’ This 
statue, decorated with allegouval lias leliefs horn (bubal's designs, and 
with .1 plinth by the Geiin.m .uchitect I'l'chei , was placed 111 1 ySo in the 
Court of the Stuttg.ut \cademv Lejeunc executed a marble bust of 
Voltane ‘winch Monseigneur jilaced in Ins Cabinet’ and produced 
numerous modi Is for the rnanul.u tine of Ludvvigshurg porcelain 

a Loins Roger of French extraction hut horn in Hanover Works 
decoration of the main layaile and the left wing of the Stuttgart Schloss, 
woodcaiving and stucco 111 the mtenoi ot this Schloss Ji 715.1 -bal, decora- 
tion ot the tay.uie ot Monrepos near Ludw lgsburg, m collaboration with 
the German, Sauer, 
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smelter Dtdier do Metz, the engraver Alexis Bruzon, etc German 
art was represented by a few sculptors such as Bayer and J. P. 
Holzer; Italian art by the brothers Bossi, members of a family of 
artists distributed tluoughout Germany who remained past- 
masters in stucco work. 1 

During the nineteenth century the interior of the Neues Schloss 
underwent extensive modifications They only accentuated the 
impression of solemn yet Bond luxury which emanated from the 
building After 1807 King Frederick handed over the building to 
liis favourite ai detect Thouret, who swamped the apartments m 
a pi ofusion of marble and porphyry, malachite and lapis-lazuli, 
destroying much of the old decorations which bore the hallmark 
of French taste, Nevertheless the Staircase of Honour remained 
almost intact with its paititions, columns of marble and its Gmbal 
ceiling (Aurora leaving Venus foi the pleasures of the hunt) The 
old dming-hall with an allegorical ceiling by the same artist, the 
White Hall, and the Hall of Mnrors foimed a majestic ensemble 
Here and there were interesting portraits of membeis of the 
W urt Lemberg, Prussian and Bayreuth families, and theie were also 
some remmkably fine pieces of Louis XV and Louis XVI furni- 
ture One of the castle wings contained a libiary with its famous 
collection of G,ooo bibles in all languages as the pibec. de resistance 
It had been formed mainly at the expense of the Wurttemberg 
monasteries 2 

I11 the precincts of the castle were monumental stables inspired 
by those of Chantilly which the architect Jean Aubeit had com- 
pleted m 1755 And finally the vast gardens included the Court 
barm, a kind of Trianon whose salon served for balls and rustic 
diversions, and the menagerie — reminder of Versailles where 
monkeys li\ eel Mile l>y side with elephants. 

1 Tin v were, however, helped by a few German stucco workers such 
as Sonnenschem and Adam Bauer In the latter’s workshop Dannecker, 
a sculptor of great repute in German! , was to learn lus trade A pupil of 
I‘u|ou between 1783 and 17851 be adopted the rather loose style which 
characterizes the talent of the French master 

J 'Ibe Neues Schloss was completcH destroyed by bombing in 1945 
All that has sure wed aie the railings of the Courtyard of Honoui, two 
columns of the facade framing the entrance and same gutted w r alls W'hose 
statues, by some miracle, has e remained intact 
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Karl-Eugon, who had brought back from Paris a passionate love 
of drama and music, did riot fail to erect a Stilir rfr Spntnrlr in the 
left wing opposite the binary. ’Uns taste ptuhaps the only one 
the royal couple had in common was shaied by Frederica, who 
had inherited it from her mother Sophia Wilhelmma of Ilayi eutli. 
The Duchess, not content with having arranged foi a resident 
troupe of French actors to be quartered in Stuttgart, wanted to 
display her prowess as an actress on the boards Between 1748 and 
1751 the royal couple could he applauded 111 Volume's Scmitaimi 
and in Lamothe’s tragedy OrrsU ct l‘\ liuh Among tin* dozen or 
so actois from Paris were Uriot, Donval. (hinvnl, IueiviDe and 
I.e Pl.iute, who eventually became Uuector of tin* Theatie at 
C fassel, on the feminine side Mine Duuazon anil her (laugh- 
ters, 1 not to mention a few iiigriiucs whose amval Fi edema soon 
regretted because of the ravages they caused to Kail-Eugen’s 
susceptible heart In the mam the tioupe gave the repertoiv r of 
the Theatre Frarujais The actors attempted the dangerous task of 
placing in German but had to abandon this because they were 
unable to pronounce the language satisfactory 

A common love of the theatie did not suffice to pieserve har- 
mony' in tilt* roy al relations, and clouds soon appeal ed on the con- 
jugal horizon At fust ‘the Duke’s little amoious caprices made 
Frederica smile without inciting her to mockery The couple 
trusted each other and were not jealous Gradually the rival 
influences of the Dowager Duchess and her daughter-in-law, in- 
sidious confidantes, poisoned suspicion with deliberate indiscre- 
tions ’ a 

It was of no avail that Kail-Eugen lesorted to extreme measures 
and banished his mother to the castle of Gottingen 3 Fundamental 
differences existed and incompatibility ol temper persisted Ousa- 

1 Casanova says that one of these gills Rost tte, tile future wife of the 
dancet Vestris, coidd not pronounce her 1 s One night lie icwiote her 
part so skilfully that the fatal letter only appeared once 
a IVIanbert, op cit 

8 After a few vain attempts to recover her liberty the Dowager 
Duchess consoled herself for her sequestration by morganaticallv marry- 
ing a certain Baron von Schwartenhau, who one day was found poisoned 
Hei son's captive she ended her adventurous taieei rather obscuiely 111 
1756 She was only forty-mne 

[181] 
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nova maintains that the misunderstanding was not so much due 
to the husband's infidelities as to a ‘bitter insult’— he does not 
give its nature — to which Fiedenca was subjected Peiliaps the 
Duchess imitated her husband by trying to mterfeie m affairs of 
state Perhaps, too, she hoped to introduce into Wurttomborg the 
administrative methods invented by liei uncle Fredenck II. As a 
Pnncess of Prussia she thought she was entitled to overawe the 
little pnnupality by liei superior rank of Highness. ‘Her folly,’ 
sajs Casanova, ‘ was in wanting to govern on the lines of the King 
of Prussia, whereas that monarch gloated over the Duke of 
Wurttembeig whom ho called Ins “monkey” ’ Whatever may 
have boon the cause, thinking that a journey would bo an excel- 
lent cure for then ill-humour the couple decided in 1755 to leave 
for Italy They attended the Carnival 111 Venice, fiecjuented the 
inaihle-cvoikeis’ shops 111 Floience, visited the Capo di Monte fac- 
tory m Naples and took a groat mteiost in the excavations of 
Pompeii and Hcuculaneum w Inch hacl just begun In Rome, Karl- 
Fugen admired above all the cvdopean piopoitions of St Peter’s, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, the Villa Boighese and the iloud decora- 
tions of the Orsim Chapel in the Laternn He did not wish to leave 
the Eternal City without having obtained an audience horn the 
Pope He was disgusted, however, at the idea of kissing the 
sovereign pontdt's toe When he was told that all the Cardinals 
submitted to this custom, he replied ‘Tlieie are a gieat many 
Cardinals but only one Duke 1 of Wurttemherg ’ l 

Four months of at ns tic, vvandeiing, embittered by constant 
scenes, only widened the rift between the two tiavellers On her 
return to Stuttgait, Fredenta was put on her guaid hv one of her 
retinue, the Pucker who had become the Pnnce’s mistress In 
this way she learned of her husband’s constant infidelities and of 
the oigies staged by ‘a voung nobleman, a crapulous libertine who 
constantly reminded the* Duke of Ins sojourn 111 Paris and per- 
suaded hnn to renew the leign of the favouutos’ 2 3 

1 ‘Kurl-hugeii is <iti honest man, he nerei condescended to kiss the 
Pope's tot 1 ’ (Lettei from Voltaire to the Countess Lutzelbm g, dated 

14th December 1755 ) 

3 Mauhcrt, op Lit 
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r Ihr Duke sentenced tin* Pinker to a few months’ imprison- 
ment, a dec ision that jprv (• rise to a haish e\< bailee of truths ami a 
violent alienation, duiing whuh Fmlema faint oil I it'll ,if the 
stmggle, the Duiliess took lefuge with het famih in Ra\ reuth 
The I hike followed her then* and ‘used his talents so skilfully’, 
sa\s Mauheit, ‘that no one doubted that lie would return happily 
■with the dear and illustrious fugitive’. I5ut Frcikuu remained 
adamant She insisted upon a sepaiation and the Duke leturned 
alone to Ins capital 


M3] 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


A Brilliant Reign 



To forget his mnntal troubles, Karl-Eugen plunged into a whirl 
of pleasures and inad extravagance The beast had been aroused 
in him, and unfoi lunate Wurttembeig was m future to be ruled 
by an unleashed tiger 

Talented as a hai psiehord, harp and guitar player, and an actor 
on occasions, the Duke had so far been content to enjoy music and 
comedies as a cultured amateur Now bis preferences were for 
opeia and ballet, histrionic forms winch as a general rule appeal 
more to the senses than to the brain In 1750 Retti had trans- 
formed the inteuor of the old Lusthaus into a theatie whose 
acoustics left much to he desned The Duke ordered La Gudpibre 
to restoie the place without regard to cost, to embellish it with gilt 
chandeheis arid minors — the lattei weie taken from the Lud- 
wigsburg Hall ot Minors — and to provide the huge stage with 
the most up-to-date machinery, 1 This stage, in the Fiench archi- 
tect's estimation, could accommodate four hundred actors or 
soldiers 111 Roman diess aimed with lances and eighty mounted 
hoi semen, not to mention life-si/e properties such as camels and 
elephants, and other timmphal ornaments. 2 

The theatre stall included fifty orchestral musicians — an enor- 
mous numbei for the peiiod — -and thirty-two singers chosen, 
according to llumey, ‘from among the best m Germany and 
Italy’, particularly Italy. The ballet masters were almost exclu- 

1 Pi city water-colours of this hull have been preserved in the Konig- 
liclie Landesbibhothek of Stuttaart 

O 

1 l"ije the Bulletin de la Reunion des Socie’tes deg Beaux- Arts et des 
Departements, vol 35, 190Q 
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mvc ly Frc*n< h At fust we meet a certain Sauvetet re, .mil later the* 
famous Niivene, who for eight veais made Stuttgait a Mena of 
t homigraphy 1 Katl-Fugi 11 was veiv pmud of this aiti-r who had 
suupssfulh leplatcd tedious mu-mil (hamas hv a 1 1 “ 1 1 1 patito- 
imin(\ it*heverl by scoops of tin- leg which, in the maiumi of 
rhnreogi aplicu s, ‘was supposed to potiiav by a ligaderm or an 
entrechat all the gi cat heroines such as Rodogune, ( humme, 
Pliedre and Atlialio Tin* tiagedy of \hdui consisted for Nuvcirc* 
of a flying (lianot, a daggei, sm.ill tluldtcii m atm*, a few damn 
steps and music ’ 2 According to Casanova. Novi nr had eighty 
subordinates, twentv of whom weie stuis bin lowed liom llio 
largest theatres in Italy . \t enonnous expense tins admirable 
artist treated m Stuttgait many of his famous ballets, which wen* 
subsequently pei homed m Pans and Vienmi, sue h , is "Malta and 
Jason, fr twih the Ttinmph n f \rptmn , Otphnts and Liny da t >, 
etc 1 1 he people found it chliicult to conceive that such a small 
man could eat up mote money than an army of 12,000 
men ’ 3 

The troupe included as leading dam ei 'nigiolo Vestns, hi other 
of the* famous (iaelan. nickmoned ‘ / 1 thru lit la ilansr' 4 hatl- 
Lugen engaged him for six seasons By the tonus of Ins contiac t 
the artist agiec d to spend halt the yeai m Stuttgait, when* lie hail 
entrance to the* ('emit lie received 12,000 ilonns as opposed to 
the bcggaily poem vine h biedenck II had griulgmgh paid him 
One hundred gold loins and jewels to the value* of 3,000 florins 
were giv en to linn 011 each of his journeys lie* aPo had at Ins dis- 

1 lean ( Icol ges Newer re, lioin m Paris in 1721) had been a dancer 111 
Iieihn and maitte do 1 allet at the Pans Opei.c and latei in London and 
I V<ms ]*ioin the Duke lie rt tewed a wage of j. non floims 10 tuns of 
wine and 20 sten s oi wood His wife an actiess at the Stuttgait Theatre, 
tetewtd a salaiv of 2,300 florins Tin* Stuttirait I ilit.it \ possesses a copy 
of I 1 lot’s Dt'si 1 1 fit mu dt * ft ti s dunm mil on iwm/i du fun/ dt In mi mam c 
dt S A .S , in which one tends ‘The Pans Tin atn* dt 1 Opt 1a ol which 
Nov rue was the glot\ and the* delight, ioi feat ot losing httn fot evt't 
have granted him permission to tome* toi tluee months est'iv v eai to 
embellish Monseigneur s spectacles 

2 Mauheit op ut 3 Ibid 

1 Gaetan Vestns, maitre de ballet at the Pans Opera, was the father 
of Augustin Vestns (17(10-18 j.2), who surpassed all the members of his 
family and acluev cd real triumphs 111 Paris and Loudon 
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posal a table of six dishes furnished by the palace lot cl ion and a 
carnage from the small royal stable According to Manbert he 
earned ‘in eighteen months 100,000 francs more than the 
Mardchal de Saxe h 1 

The costumes were for the most part designed by a Frenchman 
Bocquet, 2 who stayed at Stuttgart for months on end and brought 
from Pans, together with a complete assoitment of stuffs, a 
whole team of tailors undei Jean-Louis Royer and Mine 
Dclmissior. 

Kail-Eugen’s pieferences were natuially foi opeiatic spectacles 
which entailed the most luxurious piesentaLion The Duke re- 
mained faithful to lus favourite composer, the Italian Kapell- 
meister Jomelli, 3 whose twenty-eight vvoiks, 1 the most magnificent 
that over came out of Gcumany', maintains Burney, wore pei- 
formed before the footlights He did not however disdain on occa- 
sions to choose a few Fiench composeis, and between 1760 and 
1770 staged foul ballets by J -J. Rodolphe 

The Duke seems to have concentrated lus gicatest efforts on 
the theatrical machinery The sets were at first entrusted to 

1 Angiolo Vestns (Paris 1727) met in Stuttgart a Marseilles actress, 
Mine Gourgaud, who, with her two daughters, played m the theatre 
undei the name of Dugazon One of the daughters, Rosette, a charming 
girl of twenty, of very easy virtue, made a conquest both of Vestns and 
of tlie Duke himself The latter one day surprised his rival and his nus- 
tiess in a situation winch left no doubt as to the nature of their relations 
Pistol in hand, the Duke insisted that the couple should make their 
liaison legitimate or leave 'VVurttemlierg on the spot The marriage took 
place and Vestns continued to dance 111 Stuttgait until 1767, when his 

engagement expired lie then letired to Pans with the little Dugazon 

3 '1 lie library of the Paris Opera has numerous costume designs by 
Bix quet 

* Mention is made of Jomelli in a letter from Mozart’s father to Herr 
Hagen, mei dated utli July 17O3 ‘ Apart fioni his salary ol ,000 flonns, 
a horse wood, light and .1 house in Stuttgart, another here [111 Ludwigs- 
burg], Jomelli enjoys the Duke's highest favoui Ills widow' is to receive 
2,000 florins pension Finally he has full power ov er his musicians and as 
n result his music is excellent The Duke has a pleasant habit of making 
lus artists wait a very long tune befoie rewarding them, and I consider 
this to be the work of Jomelli, who does everything m his power to keep 
Germans away from this court He is already firmly in the saddle and he 
will remain there ’ (Letter quoted in Goschler’s Life of Mozart ) 
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Ric ( 10. 1 the painter Seoul, and Cohmiba,* but the French soon 
leplaieil tin* Italian-, (.nsmiuva was piobablv alluding to tin* 

C li»*\ alter de Manillas, a pupil of liluudel, when In* leioids the 
presume at Multgail ol ‘a \eiy skilled static-hand who almost 
makes one belies e in magic’ Then in lpfif Kat 1 -Fugen, wishing 
to astound Em opt* by the degioe of peifeitiou achieved m bis 
capital in the ait of iimr-cn-Atriir, did not hesitate to rail on the 
famous Sei \ andnn\ , that niastei who had ahead \ leMilutiom/ed 
Paris by tin* ongmahty of his inventions and in particular by Ins 
acinus foi Liansforrnation stones a 

l\eiy latitudf* was grven to tin* aitist to thaw as lit* pleased on 
tin* puhln funds hot tin* season's ptogtamnie of i-ti], hi* staged 
.1 ballet with twenty-one changes of s tin*, and Jom(*lli's opei.t 
Duh i .Ibnndrmrd wlmli entailed twenty tiansfoi matum scenes 
St'rvandony, the man who attending to F’ledenck II should ha\t* 
hf en w itli the hni"; ol Poland (Augustus HI) to complete lus nun 
and whom Mauhei t calls the ‘ tetror of the Courts ot Versailles and 
Vienna’, was to cost Katl-Eugen half Ins revenues liming the 
most hulliant penoil of lus ieign lie often sw allowed up j, 00,000 
flniuib a y eai The Wm ttemhergeis would no iluulit have pte- 
ienetl loss magnificence and fewei ta\(*s. 

With such < nmponents and such extravagance it is obvious that 
the Stuttgart opera had no dilhculty in sin passing tlu* most illus- 
trious of those in Germany, and equalling the Paris Opera 
Mush al pet foi mances w r eie gi\ en on Tuesdays and Finlays, re- 
doubts on Mondays and Thursdays. In the winter there was 

1 Antonio Bicuo, son-in-law of Leopoldu Rotti, built the theatre at 
Grafeueek, the hunting castle where Knrl-Eugen spent periods of 
roisteions gaiety. 

3 ( oluinba (llaptiste Innocent, 1717— 1)3) woikerl m various Fmopcan 
capitals and spent eighteen v ears at the Gmut of Stuttgart Appointed 
Menu designei ol Kail-Fugen’s theatres .it a s.daiy ot 3,(100 lloi 111s in 
17-yi, he became ten yeais later, pi ofessor at the Academy of Vit Fiji the 
l-fiy carnival he built the famous wooden palace winch served as setting 
for the famous Fite dr VOlympt , and decorated the mteiiot of the theatie 
at Solitude The Opera House of Turin is also Ins woik 1,17(18) 

3 The Ches alier JeiOme Servandony ( 1(105-1 7(1(1) son of .1 Leons scenic 
designer was employed atter 1 f. at the Pans Opei.i and later in Lon- 
don and Vienna He received at Stuttgait a wage ol 13,000 hvres to 
which must he added hoard, heating and the use of a court carriage 

[ 1 87] 
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doubtless some difficulty in filling a hall heated only by 3,000 
candles, so the direct™ , on the Duke’s orders, assured himself of a 
full house by ini cing the bmgheis and the soldieis of the guard to 
fill the empty seals The soveieign leseivod ihe light to give the 
signal fui applause Casanova, who arrived one night without 
knowing the piotocol, caused a ventable scandal by clapping his 
hands tempestuously When called to oidei he meiely replied' 

1 Good, in that case I shall only come to the theatre when the 
Prince is not piesent, foi 1 like to applaud a song when it pleases 
me ’ The Duke, piobably in a good tempei that evening, did not 
hold it against the adventuiei He gave him permission to stay m 
Stuttgai t as long as he liked and even authoriied him to give free 
reign to his enthusiasm Casanova, taking advantage of this 
pm liege, failed one evening to follow his master’s signal When 
asked the mason for this new breach of elicpiette he replied 
casually ‘ I didn’t can* foi the song ’ Casanova was cei tainly quite 
lnromgible 

Outlie 13th Fehiuaiy 17O3, afnebioke out 111 the OpeiaHouse 
and spieud to the whole right wing of the castle, being halted only 
at the mam block 1 The conflagiation destioyed Kail-Eugen’s 
private apartments and the Duke was forced to take refuge in 
another pai t of the building Hie following October, finding fault 
with his new quarters and llatteied peihaps to be able to imitate 
the Fientli kings who had loft Paris for Versailles, he decided to 
settle permanently in Ludwigsburg Actually the discomfort of 
Ins quarters was a mere pietext Foi some time he had complained 
of the Estates of Wurltombeig* and their refusal to grant lum the 
necessuiy ci edits foi Ins extravagance To the remonstrances 
com lu d 111 evei stiongei terms by this assembly, Karl-Eugen one 
day used the magmlicent ieply borrowed fiom the Roi Soldi 
1 W by do \ uu talk to me of tlio State ? I am the Stale ’ To deprive 
the capital of the court by which it lived — Stuttgart was cut off 
from all feti-< foi eleven years — seemed to him adequate ven- 
geance for these lepioaches 

1 This, wing was only rebuilt in 1779 

a The Palace at the Yl urttmibeig Estates is today the Ministry of 
Agriculture 111 the L111de11strjs.se 
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Ludwigshurg had been sms neglected -mu flu* death id iK 
founder kurl-Ale\under had hsi d thme ,u ian intet sals and -a 
far Karl -1 aigen had imh s lsited it eilln-i to m pi 1 1 the mamilai - 
tin f* of [imo'laiii, of wlmh lie had a—umei] the dneitnui -line 
l — "jS , 1 or to demle upon certain stork- Im m-tame, in i~|H, a- 
a i mnphment to Ioeileiira n( Busnmlli, .1 feis- nt Piole-iant, lie 
decided U> roil -eu ate the funnel ( atlinlli chapel to tile n lurtlied 
cult and on this otca-ion emu hod it with a delightful gullets 
decorated with gilt sculptured panel- At nthei tunes he went 
then* to lecene mipmtunL gue-ts the 1 nijieioi nyjjl, the I* tu- 
ple— Maria Theie-.i (r|ln, nr im some gala, the litilliaiue id’ 
which t.iused .1 sensation throughout 1 ‘uiope \u < \ r>wil ness has 
left 11s .1 detailed an mult of the / < w tit' /’ ( ) 1 \ iii/ji gismi m 1 "b~ , 
ssluch t\ pilied the in-eu-ate evtius aguuco id this pelts potentate 

‘When the gue-t- apptoachod tin* castle the\ wen* suddenly 
en\elo]i(‘d 111 clouds ot smoke At a -igiml hom tin* 1 hike the 
clouds di-pei-ed, to reveal Wotan and all the gods lupitm nn- 
liiedi.itely ordered tin* building of a sumptuous palace ("the 
wink of (’oluinhai ‘Hie last clouds di-appe,ued and 111 the 
couitsuid ol the castle could lie seen a palace* suppoited cm 
gilded columns and illuminated with 200,000 candles The 
gods begun to sing 111 Italian Sujipi 1 followed 111 the castle 
Fimn tin* centie ol the table* Venus rust* with si\tc*c*n /ji/tti, who 
olfeied the laches poirelnm flcmeis '1 hen Cupid shot an arrow 
against the wall which opened upon a ballet To end the pro- 
ceedings there was an immense fnewmks displaj, oig.unsed by 
an Italian artificer who lecened a duke’s pay, with 10,000 

1 Till* manage mint of the conccin was entrusted to tin* Viennese 
ait ist Rui/lei, who had 200 wmheis under his contiol The* workshops 
produced pie< t‘s inspired liom models uiipiin d h\ the Duke* limn the lag 
fai tones of tvivnp, Has ana or Hoc list IVitam ongmal models, in jiai - 
ticnlai the t unoiis table gump Neptune’s Hath ( 17(11,), wen* produi eil hy 
tlie W uiUeruhi rg 1 unit aitists Li leune 01 Ieietti I he gtoups cases or 
figures some of wlncli weie "j feet high and whmi evtiitiini usually 
lacked subnets , seised to adorn the rosal residences Hie Liidssigsburg 
lactor> rear hid its peak during the besen Yeat - War ( 1 ~ 3(1 — tn-j ) while 
those ot Savins wen* uneniplos ed It decline cl about 177s and the 
tias filer Niculai, ssho s lsited it ten stars later , found it nr complete ruin 
It closed doss 11 111 1 82 p 
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rockets and a set-piece of 6,000 squibs. The cost of this display 
was 50,000 florins ’ 

The same prodigious luxury was displayed the following y car 
in the Tourney of the Five Continents, and Justmus Kerner in his 
youth heai d mention of a ball whei e Karl-Eugen distributed with 
Ins own hands 50,000 thalers’ worth of favouis 1 

It was easy to foresee that Karl-Eugen, having decided to hold 
his permanent courL at Ludwigsburg, would he dissatisfied with 
the Alte Furstenbau, which was far too modest and reminded him 
of his father’s tiagic death. He took up his quarters in the Neue 
Furstenbau, whose windows overlooked the gardens. The first 
storey was innovated by von Leger Round the great oval ball 
which had become the dming-hall wei e grouped a suite of apart- 
ments decorated m rococo style Salic das Gardes , audience 
chamber, both 00m, music cabinet, picture gallery 2 and library 3 
The looms of the second storey were decorated with pretty 
stuccoes winch have survived 4 

Karl-Eugen took the gieatest pains to embellish the gaidens. 
The wntei, which was in short supply — Montesquieu had alieady 
remaiked upon tins — was brought at gieat expense to feed the 
hasms, fountains and cascades La Guepifeie declares that he was 
ordered to erect ‘more than half’ the edifices, temples, belvederes 
and Chinese pavilions which were fashionable at the time 6 The 
Prince also transformed Eberhard-Lud wig’s orangery into an 

1 Justmus Kerner Das Bildti buck aus mcmei knabenzcit , 1849 
5 Welier lecords that when he v 1 s 1 1 e d it at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centurv the collection still included a Titian, seveial Van D\ cks, 
a Mignaul, a Jules Romani and a few erotic cam uses On several occa- 
sions it h.nl been pillaged of its best pictuies, which weie tiansported in 
17I18 to Solitude, m 1770 to the apaitments of Kail-Eugen’s second wife 
and in 1790 to Schloss Ilohenheini 

* In this library, leinoved to Stuttgait in 177(1, was an astronomical 
clock, which .Housed the admiration of the English traveller lhirney 
4 Among the remarkable pieces of French furniture preserved 111 the 
castle those worthy of mention are a led-lacquer Louis XV desk, a 
chamung horns XVI escritoire with panels painted m cameo blue, five 
music desks in gilt Carved wood and a number of fine armchairs 

3 Few tiaces remain oi these old gardens, a round temple which 
shelters a statue larger than life, several rums of mythological figures, 
today covered with ivy, a small cabinet whose ceiling vs as painted by 
timbal, a Swiss chalet peiched on an escarpment and at the end of tfie 
park the Enntljing Pavilion on a rocky crest 
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immraw hall 241) jarcK long .mil 40 vanls wide to servo as ,1 sot- 
linfr fm various games, ballets and conceits Ac cot ding to the poet 
Justinus Komor, the visitor could walk tlmmgli a foiest ot mange 
and lemon tiees ‘so dense- that lie could easily get Inst 111 them’ 

1 110 foliage of these; shrubs and trellises laden with clusteis of 
grapes ontiiel) hid the fra men 01k and tlie windows of the roof 
\bout thuty immature lakes provided coolness and it was lit by 
loo.ono lamps 1 2 

finally La Guepibre was commissioned to build in tin- gardens 
tlie laigest opeia hall in the whole of German) (210 yards long 
and Ho yards wide*) 3 It was built entirely of wood, completed in 
three months and pul into service 111 17(15 ihe external archi- 
tecture was of no artistic met it; the inter 101 alone counted, and 
was decor areil hy Columhu with a piofusion of columns, minors 
and chandelieis which made it look ‘quite magiulitent', accord- 
ing to Mini 1 d'Obei knch, 01 merel) ‘vei) stiange’ ac cording to 
thc> rnoie leseived judgement of Goethe, who visited it in 1797 
w lif'n the' liuil ding was almost m linns The* hack of the stage 
could open (Inert on to the gaulens, allowing tin- use of enormous 
crowds 111 a vast open-air amplnthentie A ballet was given there 
— 7 he Capture of Merit n — whose pic'sentation required the use 
of sovei al 1 egiuients of foot soldiers and cavali y 3 

The fetes continued without interruption al Ludwigsbui g The 
lieighhouiing foiest solved as a natural decor for the Fete <le Diane ; 
the* gardens weie illuminated for a Fete de Jenm and masked 
balls liguied pi ominently 111 tlie round of pleasuie Servandony 
one day submitted to Karl-Eugen the plan for a diveision, warn- 
ing lum that it would he particularly costly The Pi nice at fust 
agieod, believing his purse 1 to he inexhaustible ‘I must warn 
Your Highness,’ insisted the aitist, ‘that jem would not have 
enough money left to pay for your luncheon tomonow ’ The 
Duke was ulaimed and on this occasion submitted to defeat The 

1 Tustrnus Keiner, op cit Tlie oungeiv burned down 111 1-62 

2 It occupied the site oi the lake which was later dug 111 the gardens 

3 Tills theatre, too hastily built of perishable materials, was probably 
repaned 111 1770 after the collapse of the loof When harl-Lugen hnall) 
abandoned Ludwigsburg 5 1 ) the building was no longer kept in 
repall and was in such a pitilul state m lhoi that it was decided to 
demolish it 
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foreign gazettes aliound m details of the pleasures of the pti- 
t limited 'if'' at LutlwigsLuig and the lux my, comparable only 
with that of Wi -miles, which mgned at the feasts given by tins 
lneualomaiiiai wi/aid 1 

t )ue might lia\ e thought that the vanity of Karl-Eugen and his 
pa-sion feu building would at last have been satisfied This would 
have been to misjudge luni In 1 76 p the Duke planned the 
lenuv ation of a hunting lodge neai a thice-dcre pond 111 tile depths 
of the finest, abounding 111 game, and theiefore ideal in bis eyes 

'l fns lodge, situated two miles north-east of Ludwigsburg, was 
known as the Stliloss-am-See It was to be leclinstened Monrepos 
- the name we shall use at tin* beginning of the nineteenth ten- 
tui v ( iHoj,!, when king luedenck made it his summer lesulente. 

I,a Guepieie lumislied the plans and earned out the woik in 
mllahoi ation with the 1 ’ieni liman Royer, the Geiman Sauei and 
tlie stm t o wuiker lliesi The woik Listed tlnee yeais ( 1 7G 4.-7 1 

Mom epos consists of a mam block with two wings 111 the foirn 
of an ellijise L he real facade is no less clnu tiling than the main 
limit, although the massive sub-foundations with then dicodes 
dominating the lake die out of piopoition to the castle they cariy 
The vestibule, La (mepieie’s woik, lias a ceiling by Guihal 
thrus leaving Venus) and four hgiues of tlie seasons sculptured by 
Lejeune 2 The tetitie, on the main flooi, coinpnses a fine oval 
salon, ‘ a little jew el as seductive in the ingenuity of tlie design as 
111 the giace of its piopoitions Conip.u able with the Atnalienburg 
of Luvilhes 1,111 the Nyinphenbuig Paik neai Munich) it is one of 
the most per lei t examples of German Loins XV style ’ 3 Taken as 
a whole Mom epos tan he consideied as the peail of iococo art In- 
tel tine 111 WmtUmiheig 

1 Voltane, who was oittm invited to the junketings at Ludwigsburg, 
wrote to l not ‘ki vei have I fell so u nelly the meaning of old age and 
had health until both jneventeil me hum mingling with the CiOWfl of 
admneis but on leading unir li ttei I thought that I could see all these 
things which binder on tlie prodigious ’ (Letter from Kerne} ) 

2 Lejeune exicuttdioi Mom epos lour other statues — -Adonis, Meleager 
anil two nvmphs 

3 Louis Re.u 1 The Castle of Motuepos suffered no damage 111 the 
Second World A\ai 
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The Castle of Solitude 

j\ loin epos was no sooirnr finished 1 than Kail-Flagon took a sud- 
den dislike to it and became absenheel in another whim, tin* castle 
ni Solitude*. In 17(15 a daj’s hunting brought the Pima* to a 
plan* known as ' 1 lu* Five Oaks’, in tilt* depth ot the foiest on the 
slopes of Ijfonbeig, two nnl<*s ftorn Stuttgart This site appealed 
to him, with every just it nation, as one of the most charming he 
had e*ve*r seen Fiom this height there aie magnificent views, to- 
ys aids tin* Fiantoiuan mountains, and as far as the foothills of the 
Vosges J’he Duke hist appioac tied a local aiclntect, Weylnng, to 
build him a modest hunting lodge on the spot He soon returned, 
however, to La Guepihre, whom he consideiod to be a man of 
vision, and ordeied him to build a real castle* with sufhcierit an- 
nexes to house the entire* court Four j ears f 1 7(15-7) woie enough 
for the Fiench aitist to fulfil this progi amine* and the new castle 
rose on the terrace which served it as a kind of pedestal The main 
smgle-storeyed block, which in the old days was surmounted by 
a gilded dome, 2 was reached by a liorse*shoe staircase Although 
the extenor architectuie, delightful as a whole, in certain lines 
and details offends a Fiench eye, La Gudpiere* cannot be held 
responsible* for these* imperfections of style The aitist did not 
carry out the work on his own since Weylnng was often called in 
to give las advice 

1 I aifortuii.it civ the lntcnoi decollation of Mnnri'pos was only to be 
completed in 1804 by King Frederick, who employed the aicluti'ct 
Thomet to lestore the original rooms 111 Linpue style, winch was the 
fashion throughout hurope 

2 Tlie huge group ot gilded figuies crowning it was removed for 
safety 111 1808 

^ [l93] 
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The interior on the other hand, with beautiful stuccoes by 
■Rossi, is a delight 1 The huge oval hall, which forms the main 
block, completed in 1769 and probably used as a dining-hall, has 
walls decorated with double Ionian columns. Above a cornice 
whoso sobneLy heralds the approach of tlio classical leaction, is a 
flond decoration of groups and trophies of gilded stucco. The 
painted ceiling is the work of Guibal {V Influence das Arts ) 2 To 
left and right of the oval hall is tlie gaming-ioom, with magnifi- 
cent hlue-and-gold stucco, and the assembly room The lattei has 
to he crossed to reach the west pavilion, containing tlie Duke’s 
apartments 1 a boudoir with tobacco-coloured panelled walls, a 
small bedioom, study and library The walls of these various 
rooms are derm ated with eitliei imitation marble or painLed and 
gilded woodwork of such excellence that they can be attributed 
to the best Parisian aitisans Solitude was furnished m 1768 with 
the overflow horn Ludwigsbuig 

Two long mam senucncular buildings behind the castle are also 
the woik of La Gin' pi ere and one of his pupils, the Wmttem- 
lioiger Fischer 3 The lattei collaborated so closely with Ins master 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the work of these two 
artists The east wing, reserved for the courtiers’ quaiters, ended 
in a cliapel (known only by ceitain contempoiary engravings) 
whose entirely Fi encli aspect seems to denote La Guepibre’s handi- 
work. It was decorated with a painting by Guibal (the lies un ac- 
tion of CI11 1st) and stuccoes by Scotti At one angle of the west 

1 La Guepieie’s plans for tlie interior of Solitude aie preserved m the 
Stnttgait hluuiv 

2 Until 1808 this oval room was decorated with twelve groups of 
divinities s\ml)oluing the pleasuiev, mdustues and nunenil wealth of 
Wuittenihng Diana and Avtaeon represented hunting, Thetis and her 
son the nniu'ial suunes, Venus and the Graces the manufactutc of 
Illinois Most of these gioups are known from repi eductions m porcelain 
earned out at the Ludwigshurg factor} 

5 I\idiiiaiwl Ilemiich 1 isihei (Stuttgait, 17^6-1815), a pupil of the 
sculptor Bavei, Guibal and La Guepiere, was appointed fust designer to 
the 1 on it In this tajiai it} he aeconipamed Kail-Lngen to Venice m 1787 
Tlie Duke commissioned him to build a palace in that town and to restore 
the Villa Barbango, which he had leased on the Bienta When La 
( mi june depaited 1 iscliei lenuuned sole court aiclntect until the Duke's 
death 
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wing, w hit h (diit. lined tie* ipuut'-is of tin* m-tb* emp]irve<'s, 
w is the tlieain* phinm d bv ( ulmnh.i, wle n* mitnei 011s pi i lnj- 
wen* given miT .1 pound of b>u ovi« No tmu* of ll 
t toil, iv 

l In* H-tjuiioim nts of tlit* < Imsi* oho lift f'-it <n i*il tilt* budding of 
vast -tolilo*' two hunched \auls [hum the kmIi* These wok* 
finished m 17(18 liy I'wrhoi, ,mil .miuilni^ to Mmo d'Oljirkinh 
‘wok* .tlmioL a** famous ns those of ( hantdlv' They fmmed an 
miminse sq Vllt i(* -no vauls long ami loulil liouse unruly jno 
lioises In tin* centie, in a domed vestibule sin mounted bv n gilt 
ennostiian gioup, fom maible In uses spiaved watoi into a basin 
whim* bottom was lined with mmois 1 nginved with tin* Duke’s 
initials I lie Siunphiniisiiess of the hangui Is served 111 this most 
miginal dining-hall was unnvalled ‘They wen* legal,’ says Aline 
d'tfbeikmli Allot hm liavillei who was a guest at Solitude 111 
i"", was ama/ed by the sight of ‘foui bundled hm.ses which dnl 
not glow li'stless’, hut ventmed a c 1 it it mu ‘it was veiy hot be- 
< ausi* of the i andles and the odours were veiy pungent. 

Anyone title 1 than kail-Faigen would peiliaps have been con- 
tent to see this wink completed The Duke howovet had not jet 
exhausted his mania foi building In 177a, in otlioi words at the 
must brilliant period of Solitude, he commissioned from Fischer 
the Lam el Gallety. which was demolished bofoio the* end of the 
mutiny 1 Ins building, 150 yauls long and 17 yards wide, pio- 
ti tided hum the west angle of the castle The facade was lather 
monotonous, leheveil by a higliei (ential block decorated with 
eight (ohunns It was used only lor inceptions and conipnsed 
three halls The centic* of these, ovei laden with stucco and sur- 
lounded by a colonnade, was reserved foi dancing, it separated 
the dining-hall from tin* gaunng-iootn 1 2 

Kail-Eugen, * that destroy ei of nature’ as tlie Pimce tie Ligne 3 
Killed linn, insisted that I'lsdier slumld stnj) the surroundings of 
las new 1 ('sideiite of all its woodland diameter 111 older to ueaLo 

1 Di lSeiilot* /"n> 1 ige di Mnntbilnnd a Berlin, l"7J 

3 Lejciim. executed a statui of Apollo foi the Lantol Gallety , it tan be 
seen at Ludwigsburg whine it was transported in 1809 

3 Prince lie Ligne Coup d'oeil dm Beltxil 

095 ] 
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the most spectacular gardens. It was no easy task The uneven 
ground made broad rectilinear prospects impossible The artist 
adopted a rather confused and irregular plan comprising a host of 
small lawns, shrubberies and quincunxes, enlivened with vases 
and statues and joined together by masonry and trellises, all pic- 
turesque 1 enough m effect. Near the Laurel Gallery was the rose 
garden, the maze and the open-air theatre In the east garden, 
from a large basin fed by cascades emerged an island on which La 
Gudpibre had built a small temple An avenue which followed the 
crest of the hill was flanked on one side by a tall hedge cut into 
arcades. Through these openings the eye was regaled by the spec- 
tacular view of the environs of Stuttgart 

In 1769 a little Chinese house whose roof boie two oriental 
porcelain figui es, one seated, the other standing holding a sun- 
shade decorated with halls, was erected in a more remote part of 
the park The interior of this kiosk, which today is m ruins, in- 
cludes small rooms, alcoves, a mirrored cabinet etc , decorated 
with German stucco and wallpapers in the Chinese style, leading 
off a reception room Nicolai, who visited the park at Solitude m 
1781, describes a Botanical Garden ‘with tame white deer which 
ran up at the sound of a shot to receive their food’, and a most 
astonishing hydraulic machine, with winch, like squirrels, two 
men ‘ by treading the wheels produced large quantities of water’. 
A French inventor, Jean Michel, had erected it m 1780. 2 The 
gardens at Solitude have almost completely disappeared 

The country round Solitude was ideal for the chase Karl- 
Eugen transformed part of the neighbouring forest into a vast 
game pieserve in the middle of which Fischer built a charming 
hunting lodge 111 1768. (It still stands today ) This lodge was called 
the Bdronsee on account of two enormous bronze bears between 
the stops and the lake, which had been dug for the purpose of 
hunting in the immediate vicinity' 

Karl-F.ugen’s new residence was the scene of magnificent fetes 
On certain evenings all the surrounding lulls were lit up by a 

1 f'ide the plan engraced hy Abel in 1784 after the 1777 plans of 
Fischer. 

s Nicolai Best.hr cibung emer Rcise, 1781 

[196] 
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thousand honfm's and the artificial grottoes ( amp to life with 
hosts of n} niphs and dam nip sints At « it hm tamos the castle be- 
came an m.i( rewhir lieinutage and then till 1 (unit know that a 
now favourite had just taptivated tho Duko’s hoait 

Solitude, one of Kail-Hugen’s most delightful creations, lias 
never justiiied its name hotter than todav When in early 
autumn we \isitod this spit, so long demoted and abandoned, it 
aroused a feeling of piofound midanchoh And vot what lernairis 
of the (astle still allows one to evoke its past splendour and to 
lulmne its nu oinpai able site 1 

1 Die (’aide of Solitude was tastefully lostnied tow aids the end of tho 
nineteenth centuiv , it survived the bombing of the Second World War 
I he outbuildings have been lianslorined into a hospital foi men blinded 
m the w.ir 


[l97] 
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The Court of Karl-Eugen 





The brilliant peiiod of Solitude molts the peak of Ivail-Eugcn’s 
reign The Punie was just ovei foity His qualities and defects, so 
closely bound up, now came to light, foimuig a character full of 
strange conti asts lie was ceilamly not lacking in talent. He had 
a keen mind, an excellent mommy, sound judgement and mine 
skill m aft aim of state He liked botany, was interested m the arts, 
willingly entertained men of looming at his table and, in the 
com so oflus fiwjuent journeys, visited hbi ai ics, factoues and hos- 
pitals, taking cvety nppoitunity of acquinng knowledge Iheio 
exist many porlnuts of him, couched in teirris of unstinted en- 
thusiasm, by contempornues who know him well We may quote 
two of them, one by a couitiei, Baron von Wiiupffen, and the 
other by a scholar, Lavatei 

'The Duke,’ accoi dmg to the foimer, ‘is witty and lucid m 
conversation, amenable and of equable humour He is virtuous 
and titled to accomplish great and generous deeds Nature lias 
endow ed linn w ith everything that could make a pi nice famous, 
and we may presume that, had he been foiced to earn fortune 
and fame by his talents and his swoul, ho would have become 
the most lemaikahle man of Ins age But, becoming a sovereign 
at the age of sixteen, dazzled by a host of beauties who made 
over tnres and xoht Red the favoui of Ins glances, master in fact 
of all the objects, passion could desire and induced by excellent 
health to seize these objects with delight, it would be surprising 
if in this turmoil and daily agitation, among these vivid per- 
petual invitations of nature and all it olfered m the way of 
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seduction, lie diil not siiu Limit to sue h jumorlul and nianiloM 

t(‘i(i]>t. ilnnis 

Luvater, tho famous plnciinlngist, is eviu itn it ■* mdulpiuil to- 
Walds Ills niodi ‘1 ‘Kail-l upon,' lie winlo to (lorllio, "is tlio most 
oiiginal and htie-t tvpe of man, a frntuitous nu\tur»‘ ot map'-tv 
and place IIu is a loal duko Ifo possesses limitless eneipv and ,1 
vaults that ( an no\ 01 be .e-suaped I fo has tin* o\ oof an t agb' atul 
tin* p,ut ot a liom, an urpe tor ai tion and a knowledpe of Ins wm tli 
vvhon tio thinks compaiatively. In him .no to hi' found tlio oh>- 
liioiits ot life and doatli, lioavon and hull ’ 

XmUieiois tlio ot hoi snh ol I ho modal I ho ‘ S\\ ahiau Soli iiuon’, 
as ho was callod, was tlio epitome of a small eighteeuth-c ontm y 
(ii'iniaii despot, ontnoly dazzled l>\ ahsolutism ‘l am tlio Futhei- 
land,' ho liked tosa>, ‘and the lump** ot tin* (loitho.ul upon oaith ,J 
h arl-Kupen was earned awav by amhitnm and Ins mepaloinania 
know no hounds Ho no\oi wont out unless airompainod hj an 
osinit of Tuikish or Mooiish hussars Hit ]omne\s entailed the 
set vu is of 700 letameis and (100 lieu tes Another Ut'sslei, he 
insisted that tlio buipliei*; took oh thou hats to Ins guanls as they 
passed the sontiy-ho\os and he oidoiod a pnvy councillor who 
failed to salute one of his soldioi s to ho pi von twenty-five holies, 
lie tieatod his subjects like cattle and imposed upon them the 
hat sliest dnnlpeiy 3 Vault} seems to have been the elnvuig force 
behind Ins activities ‘It was not long holme I realized that the 
Pi mi o’s pi eat passion was to talk about limiself,’ writes Casanova 
‘He liked to lieai that no prince in tlio world had more taste or 
mponuity foi luv entinp pleasuios than himself, nor a preater 
capacity fm povemment ’ Silnllet dul not hide the losontment lio 
felt for the Duke, at whose hands lie sufieied a pieat deal ‘As a 
Prime,’ lie vvioto, ‘lie has preat faults, as a man even preater, 
and these faults outweiph las pood qualities ’ 

1 11 . iron von Y\ lmpllon jVL moires 

2 Schiller put 111 the mouth of President Walter, one of the cliatacters 
in lie ti.ipeily, Kubalr und Lithe, this quip which euitamlv originated 
from Karl-Eugen 1 When I appeal a kingdom trembles ’ 

3 He harnessed them to his sleighs when the snow was insufficient or 
soft Fortia de Piles vvntes ‘ The Prince is enamoured of horses, carnages 
and above all sleighs ’ He amassed a huge quantitv of these and a score 
of them aie on display on the ground floor ot the Stuttgart Schloss 
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His main failing was undoubtedly his outrageous extravagance, 
Karl-Eugen squandered the resouices of WiirLtemberg to such an 
extent that according to Manbert, in an attempt to leinam ‘a 
prince of the first older, he brought his country to the veige of 
ruin ’ 

The court of this small rulei of a bare 600,000 subjects was, as 
Casanova maintains, the most brilliant in Europe; it was also ‘the 
centre of pleasure and attraction for all the foreign nobility’ 1 * 
Karl-Eugen ‘kept 800 horses for his private use He had the best 
opera, the best orchestia, the finest ballets in Ecu ope, the best 
French comedy after Pans and m addition to the many perfor- 
mances which he gave free he staged the most, extraordinary 
fetes’. 4 5 

In 1765 Ins household consisted of no fewer than 1,800 officials, 
including a Ilofmarschall, a couit chamberlain, a master of the 
hunt, a cup-hearer, a host of obcts and 169 chamberlains 3 The 
prince was surrounded by a host of court pages receiving high 
salaries, 4 and an auny of valets, heyducks, negroes, cooks, flun- 
keys in magnificent liveries, and halberdiets whose uniforms \\ ere 
covered with gold, silver and rich fuis 6 All the posts were sold to 
the highest bidder, hut to obtain one it was often enough for a 
mail to speak French and above all to know how to eat, drink and 
hunt, to how and scrape and to appear gay, senous or sad as the 
occasion demanded 

Strict etiquette regulated the least actions of court life Ritter 
von Lang 111 his memoirs has recoided the daily routine of Karl- 
Eugen, to whom he was secretaiy for a long time 

1 Monseigneur Gottfried Pahl History of H'urttcmbcr g, 1827 

J Haron con Wimpffen Mcminn’s 

3 All these high ofhcials were 111 practice puppets manoeuvred by a 
personage who enjoyed a sort of occult jiower This was a French calet 
named Peirotm, who dispensed his master’s lavouis and for sec oral years 
exercised undisputed influence on the artistes of the opera, including 
Nocerre and Jonielh, the music and theatre directors, the artificers, 
architects and even the ministers 

1 Many of the posts however ccere badly paid, and the pricy council- 
lors had to he content with a salary of 5,500 florins if they were noble- 
men and 2,500 if they were burghers 

5 Gottfried Pahl, op cit 
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‘hue h morning ,it 1 1 o'clock f 1 F -wo yyetr* lucky >, hut more often 
,it two o’clink, w«‘ had to •» Loud the Ft hue's Irirr Vs soon as 
tlu yulot li.ul opened the doc ns all those -waitin'; in the ante- 
chamber onteied, Lhe IIotmntM hall, the ’stallnu*i*-ti*r, the dor- 
ten and m 1 serietaiies, tlu* mint huntsmen and a few fmeii>ii(>rs 
if any happened to he piesent 'I he Prince put himself in the 
hands of Ins harbor 1 lhinune tu**d to utter some* wiltii isin 
As soon as the* Duke rose all who received no oidets to ietue 
r«*mamed The* Pi inn* then paid a yisjt to the ladies of his 
family, attended Mass and gate audience's until dinner, which 
yyas often *-ei\ecl yi*iy late ’ 2 

kail-FAigeu, ‘a passionate* anil piodtgnl punei*’, says f'asanoyu, 
‘yvas r*ajoe *1 to he eoiisideri'd anothei H<*u tiles in tin* Inborn- of 
Haulms and Vihus ’ He* did not keep a h.nem like* tli<* Pasha 
Mainline of Baden yylio was mcknaineel ‘Ills Seiene* Highness the* 
(human lurk’, hut contented himself with (usual uffans ‘He 
shared his heuit hi*tyy(*i*n 100 uusti esses ’ 3 who wen* mote than 
usually gieedy since they kneyvth.it then layour yy.is <*]dienit*ial, 
At fust these little peccadilloes weie mainly to hoodwink the* 
Duchess, then, hum captice, boieelom and finally from lialut, lie 
lapse'll mto the* co.tise'st dehauch 4 Tin* fayomites yyere.* for the 
most part chosen from the the*ntre ‘All the dancers yyeic* pretty, ’ 
says Casanova, the pinniped chrome le*i of the* Pnnreks <111101 ous 
ach enttii e*s, ‘and boasted of having at least once gnen pleasure to 
Ills Highness ’ 

loom these elect a few names omeige such as that of Gardello 

1 loom l-yo (lira aids all the harhi'rs’ shops in Wurttemhci g yvt’ie in 
tlu* lhinils of Frenchmen y\lio made y\igs of Inch, horsehair and eyeti of 
whet, cojijiei 01 stool wue*, they also e onuie tesl unguents, peiweleis anel 
pomades aceoiilmg to Pansiau prese upturns Ftom I* t ante too, came* the 
music and (lancing masters 

5 Aeeonling to Lang, the Duke made life* 'toy ehlfie tilt for Ins secre- 
taries Although he knew French almost as y\L*ll as German, he yyas not 
partlfuluily familmi with the finesses of ecthei language* He would dic- 
tate some electee in German and ehsapptoye of the faithful French trans- 
lation of the text as soon as it yyas handed to him He yyas a stickler for 
small details and mote than once Lang was severely admonished for not 
liaymg placed Ins dots right alioye the i’s 

3 Baroness d'Oberkircli, IMtinuirrs 4 Maubert, op ut, 
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the gondoliei’s daughtei who was married to the dancer Aguta 
•The Duke asked hot husband if lie weie prepared to he com- 
plaisant and the man was only Loo happy to accede to Ins wishes 
She incited the Duke to constant infidelities, playing the iolc> of 
Minister oE Pleasuie to a soveieign who treated hei like a prin- 
cess 11 She was lodged m the palace of the Ciown Prince (the son 
nt Eberhnrtl-Ludwigl, had noble pages as valets, and tile light to 
ust 1 the jewels fiom the ticasme, the livery of the palace and the 
com t coaches Her birthday was consideied worthy of celel nation 
with a salute of cannon She even went so far as to beat her lover, 
Dining a journey to Venue the Duke siujmsed her with Count 
Patenhenn and ‘tired ot her charms, pensioned her oh with the 
title of Madame ’, 2 

Among the other acci edited misti esses who foi some time en- 
joyed the Duke’s favoiu was Mile Dugazon, the future Mine 
Vestus, the Pucker, a chambermaid who w r as tlic mam cause of 
the quarrel between the Duke and Ins wife, the dancei Toscanini, 
Nancy Levnei, an English acUess, and the singer Donahni 3 All 
these favoiu lies during their reign weie entitled to wear blue 
satin slippers. Above the dooi of then house, which was guarded 
by a soldier, was a motif in Lhe form of a bonnet indicating the 
mastei’s good graces In ten years Kail-Eugen found himself the 
fathei of so many natural sons, all masqueiadmg as Counts of 
Fianquemont, that at one tune lie thought of foiming a regiment, 
all of whose olhcois should belong to tins fortuitous family 

The Duke was not content to be merely a great Lothano, he 
was also a passionate liuntei m the family tradition Game, all of 
which was considered to belong solely to tlio pnneo, was plentiful 
m Wurttemberg since it was forbidden on pain, of heavy penalties 
to touch this sacied propeity ‘Anyone who hulls a stone at a 
partudge or eats a hate which has been ravaging Ins cabbages is 
seveiely punished, ’ writes Gottfued Palil 1 

1 Casanoi a a Idem 

3 It was she whom Karl-Eugt’n installed at Solitude in a small lodge 
known as the Maison des Plantes or Maison de Mademoiselle, w r hich was 
later used by the Duke’s second wife 

1 ‘The expenses of the chase are excesses e, immense foiests, parks 
reseis ed foi the amusement of the jirmce at the expense of agriculture, 
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A day’s hunting usually demanded weeks nf preparation and 
rrquiieel an nmiv of henteis, either vnlunteeis oi unpies-ed, to 
dnvc seven al thousand head of game into pm mi ts surrounded hv 
ft lifts or toils Whoii thi» pM'-orvi' to ho hunt* d lai kod a pond into 
wine h the animals could ho di iveii, tlio peasants in tho lieighhoiu- 
hood vvoio rompollod to dig ono 

Autumn tallod the unut to Degeilocli, a hunting pi open tv five 
nules finin Stiittg.ii t, 1 where Kail-liiigi n had uiusod stands to ho 
erected nil tin* hanks of nil aitduial pond fui tlio-o taking part in 
tho hunt It was m this setting that on tho 22 nd Frlnnai y 17(15 he 
telehiated lus hnthday with a gala which .1 guest has molded 
foi Us 

‘ Die paity began at to o’clock with a collation seised 111 a 
maiquee 1 ’lioit at a signal hum Lhe Duke, the lien 11s mug out 
and the pmmets wc'ie openc'd ’I lit* .irntnals 1 us hoc l into the 
lake* wheie the himteis m in lily tit totaled gondolas shot them 
down or killed them with stakes The guests, comfoitahl> in- 
stalled at the pavilion windows, enjoved this spectacle of hutcli- 
erv It was a blood hath The evening ended with a com oil. 
The following thus were devoted to shooting In the course of 
this hunt, 121 huge stags and -30 small ones, 1 -pi small, (11 large 
and 180 two-year-old hoars, 5(1 badgers, 207 foxes, 5,000 bait's, 
530 pai fridges and 209 wild duck weie shot 1 

I11 summer Karl-Eugen gave the signal for tin* court to move 
to hisfavouiite pleasuie resort, Schloss Graft'iieck, ‘situated in tlio 
lush woodland countiy of the Black Foiest where* lie* spent part of 
tho hottest season of the joai ’ 2 He was arc orupainecl by a rela- 
tively small lolinuo, ‘six to seven hnncln'd persons’, including 
ton 01 twelve gentlemen and a few amiable and pietty women 

trade* and the necessities oi life, occupy vast expanse's cd countiy which 
nuium uncultivated and keep the peasants in pnveitv ' (But my 1 

1 In the immediate vicinity of Degeilorh hail Eu«i 11 was later to 
lmdil the castle of Ilohenlieim for his second wife 

3 Baion Wimpffen ATr/mures Schloss Grafenetk, limit Jiy Wevhmg 
or more probably by La Guepitie, near Munsmgen m the centie of a 
triangle formed bv UI111, Tubingen and Kmthngen, was vetv similar to 
Solitude Partially demolished in 1798, very few traces of it remain. 
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‘destined to contribute to His pleasures’, At Grafeneck hunting 
took second place on the piogi amine of pastimes The da) s were 
spent in rustic di\ ersions and theatncal peiformances Baton 
Wmrpffen, who boasts that he was never omitted fiom tlie list of 
guests, lias left us a pictuie of the days spent in this delightful 
retreat 

‘Two different choirs gave the signal for leveille Luncheon 
was taken m company and if the weatliet weie fine, in some 
lonely shaded spot in the Black Fmest Rondos and quadrilles 
to tile sound of i us tic instiuments loosened up the limbs for the 
evening's ball The remainder of the time was devoted to 
dressing, gambling, good food, various spectacles, hunting and 
iishing patties and walks rendeiod all the more delightful be- 
cause the foiests of Get many aie nioio soluble, greener and 
rnoit* 1 111 al, and because the Floi as and Hebes added to our 
enjoyment.’ 

After a day devoted to bucolic pleasures, the evening was spent 
m a theatre, lmilt in 1765, whose restricted dimensions excluded 
complicated productions 1 Here they were t.onhned to light 
comedies played by the French troupe or operas into which 
Novorre msei ted ‘ gi atious ballets’ wlieie ‘these Floias and Hebes 
fioluked’ The oichestra was composed of first-class virtuosos 4 
The 1 ’nnce, cancelling the cudmary piotocol, insisted that the 
ladies of the court should sit down at the suppei table with the 
actresses arid the singers Baron \\ impften considered that a season 
at Grafeneck, incidentally ‘the most pleasurable moment of his 
life’, must have ‘engulfed the tiensute of Tamerlaine 1 

The facts aie lacking to establish a parallel between the budget 
of the famous Taitar conqueror and that of the small prince of 
Swabia, but one cannot help wondering by vvliat mnacle Ivarl- 
l.ugen managed for twenty yeais to lead a life of lu\uiy which 
infec ted all classes of society How could he support the enormous 
expense of buildings, fetes, joiu neys, hunts, imsti esses and theatri- 
cal ventures? The revenue of Wurttemberg was barely six and a 

1 The Grafeneck theatre was tiansported to Monrepos in 180R 

2 liaion V nnpflen. Murium s 
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luilf nullum lit inns and then' yy.,-* no tpicMiou of raising tin* taxes, 
which won* almady crushing Doubtless eyeiy exjtedietit was 
found acceptable lo ft'od the cofteis of a public lioasurs yyhnso 
(Illicit toadied twenty-eight million flonns '1 lit 1 inhabitants of 
Stuttgart suddenly found themsehc s liable to a lontubutinn of 
1^0,000 lloi ms because* tin* Pniue lacked funds to coinpl(*ti' his 
buildings, ox again tin* picsenco of tin* couif at Stuttgart being a 
smiuc ol pioht, they liad to put chase lor “,0,000 flonns the pmi- 
h*ge of sci mg linn piolong Ins stay 111 tin* capital foi u fees yyeeks 
hail-r.iif-en had a nionopolv ol all the mam net essitu.s of life ( Inc 
line moi nine pe c oilllst ated h.d 1 .1 nil 11 1011 llnr ms' win til of C( ( lesi- 
astical pioperty, another day In* cut down hall tin* YVmttembei g 
finest, one of the country’s main soimes of wealth In Ins seau h 
for money kail-Kugen resmted to lotl(Mi<*s and clobased tfie mr- 
rc*il( \ He was foiled to knock at eyeiy door, to hollow fiom 
ftankers and pm ate mihynluals 

It is tathet *1 sin prise to lind Voltane among his ciechtois -and 
it is vyot th examining 11101 r* closely flu* details of lus linantial 
relations with this famous man of letteis. The* episode, yylutli is 
(vinous and little known, desenes a moment's attention 

Voltaire was not content meiely to be the great intellectual 
leaclei of Ins cent in j lie lskiiownthiougliouLlus life to hay e gone 
to great trouble to consent* a fortune to which lie seemed as 
ninth attached as to his liteiary leputation. Hi* had .1 passion for 
spot illation and as d’Argenson say s m his Memoir t \ ‘Hi* was 
always noltmg between Parnassus and the rue Quincampoix ’ 

I11 his memons Voltaire ilescnhes how he lent Karl-Eugen 
(ijo,noo lines 111 exchange lur an annuity In about 1"^, during 
a slay .it the limit of Fiedemk II, lie found lnmself momentarily 
the butt of ceitum people yylio wen* jealous of his faxoui and his 
wealth Foi this reason, in addition to many otliets, fie was dis- 
gusted with Beilin and tin* King did nothing to try and retain I11111 
‘Let him he,’ lie said to La Mettrie, ‘you press the orange and 
throw it ciyyav when you have swallowed the juice.’ This witticism 
w hen 1 epeated to Voltan e stn red him to action ‘ I then resolved, ’ 
lie say *-, to place the orange peel in safe-keeping I w as careful not 
to invest these funds in the estates of my Alunea [the enchant- 
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rcss in Ariosto’s novel who changed hoi cast-off lovers into tiees]. 

I took proli table mortgages on lands wlncli the Duke of Wurttem- 
berg possesses in Fiance.' No doubt he had meiely transfened to 
Karl-Eugen’s duchy the proceeds of a financial opeiarion which 
he had concluded in Piussia His resentment appeased, Voltaire 
vmiLo to Mine Denis ‘It is a good investment, words have been 
given, princely avoids, it is true, buL they keep them in small 
tilings Princes aie honomahle; they only deceive sovoieigns ' 
This optimism was shoitly to receive a haisli blow . . Karl- 
Eugen took the money hut neglected to pay the income The duel 
staiteil 1 On the one hand Voltaire, who was still waiting for the 
lust payment, in lotteis which became more and more urgent 
play ed upon Ins ‘failing health’, which was not as had as he 
would like to have it thought, he died at the age of eighty-live. 
On the other, Kail-Eugen, who was counting on the imminent 
death of Ins ci editor, defeired his payment. In fact, each did his 
host to cheat the olliei 2 

In the end, nutated by the Prince’s constant evasions, Voltaire 
decided to ask for the support of his debioi’s uncle, Frederick II, 
He vviote to the Iking on the 8th November 177G 

‘I no longer dare to raise my eyes to you in my utter decrepi- 
tude and from the abyss of my poverty I no longer know where 
I shall go and die The leigning Duke ol Wiirttemboig owes 

1 The Stuttgait liluai y possesses 162 letteis. from Voltaire on the sub 
]ect ot interests ninth weie in dispute betvvecm himself and the Duke of 
Wurttemheig In one ot them dated from Forney, 22nd Januaiy 1768, 
we lead Tain still ti listing in your goodness atul your equity lain sine 
that -you will not leave to languish m poverty an old man of 74 worn out 
with diseases vs ho has plated Ins entire fortune in yom hands anil who 
has but a few months to enjoy a supplementary' pension. . I have not 
a sou, but I am Sue ynnr very humble and obedient servant ' 

1 Voltaire received a smooth and comteous letter horn Karl-hugen 
dated aotli .September 17(11 ‘It is with pie wine that I shall substnlie to 
the value oF tw eiity copies of the anthology you have decided to give the 
public and which vs ill not fail to add to the lenown -you have already so 
justly a< tinned 1 should he charmed, Monsieur, if I could have the 
satisfaction of seeing you next vvintei at my court and to make your 
personal acquaintance It would allow me to convince you of mv great 
and sincere esteem I am, Monsieur, your very humble and obedient 
servant ’ 
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nn* money which would have snfhiod to ensure me a 

decent liim.il, h* does not pay mo If I il.uoil I vwiulil a*-h 
for \ out pint* t tinn against him Bill I dan* not. I would luthor 
have Vous Map*>-tv us MimiU Seriously speaking. I do not 
know wh**i<* I shall go and do* I am a littlo, shrivelled Joh on 
im Swiss dunghill and tho diffeienco between Joh and myself 
is that Joh was healed and ended hy homo happy 

'1 ho Kill”, although wall lnfoinnd as to tho poverty ’ of Ins 
found 1 hamholhnn, 1 tins jmor Joh whom ho know lo have an 
mi min' of at loast iKd,iiiio h\ros lioatly Cigo.noo in npjH values 
ugteed to mtiivem* On tho g*,th November ho inhumed tho 
no iidn ant * I hav o wi it ton to Win Uomhei g to help von collet 1 a 
debt which is known to mo [ think that 1 should wain von, hovv- 
evei, that I <im not in very great favour with Ills Highness ainl 
that mon over tin* said Highness turns a veiy deal oar ovoiv time 
his i todilois hainiigut* him' Wo will do, however, what wo can. 
It is sit, mao that dostmv has decid'd that I should become a coil- 
sold of philosopher ’ A littlo later Froclot n k II, as an honest 
htokoi, told Vi ilt ai mj of tho lack of success lie* had achieved m Ins 
negotiations ‘I send you hercnvith a copy of the leply I have* 
received from the Duke of Wuittembd g Hus prim e, who tends 
to the sublime*, wishes to mutate the gteat poweis m civet y detail 
and since* Fiance, England, Holland and Austna are all riddled 
with debts, lu* wisliecl to place his Duchy' m the same category 
Wine it to happen that one of these powers went bankrupt I do 
not guarantee that as a point of honour lie would follow suit ’ 
The King, pi obaltly to show lus cni respondent that lie* had profited 
hy Ins li'ssons m liorry , adds 1 Do not let these imseues trouble the 
security of y mu days At peace m the palace of the sages, you can 

1 Frederick II vviotc* m fact to lus sistei at Ilayreuth on the* aist 
November 17.-; j, ‘Ills j Volt. toe’s] greatest wot t v is caused by a law suit he 
Inis just had with the Duke of Wuittemberg to whom lie has lent 
50 000 crowns The Duke found the contract usunous, I think tliat lit* 
is keeping haik the intenst anil this puts the poet in the position ot 
Harpagon uymg for Ins money bags It is a great pity that with so much 
talent this madman should he so wicked anil cantankerous, hut it must 
lie consolation tot animals to sec* that a man with so much vvit is not very 
much better than thev are ’ 
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contemplate from that exalted height the defects and weaknesses 
of human nature,’ 

Karl-Kugon, still nursing the hope that he would soon hear of 
the death of his moribund creditoi, played for time He paid with 
words, pi onuses and, when absolutely necessary, in bills on ac- 
count, bon owing the sums from the banlceis Turkhenn in Stras- 
bourg, at a rate of interest exceeding that which he paid to 1ns 
ini poi tunate lender 

Tluoughout his life Voltaire was an impenitent litigant lie 
pleaded at the bar of opinion as at the bar of the Law Courts He 
pleaded the cause of Ins tlieatie, his tales, Ins pamphlets and 
lampoons, he pleaded against the Jesuits and the Jansemsts, 
the believers and the philosopher, the nobles and the people, the 
politicians, the ministers, the poets, the piosodists and the critics 
For twenly-tluee years lie pleaded Ins cose against Kail-Fugcn, 
putting in the bailiils, obtaining mortgages on goods, vineyards 
and saltniaislies which Wmttembeig possessed m Alsace He even 
tried one day to sequestrate the castle of Monlbeliard (the County 
of Mont boh aul was not ceded by WmUemlieig to Fiance until 
171)5) which he would have made his residence had lie not pre- 
ferred the more temperate Ferney to the rude climate of the 
Juras. 

One thing is quite definite Voltaue got the better of Knrl- 
Eugen, and theie was good reason for him to he called an usurer 
He had lent the Duke 620,000 livies and leceived in exchange, 
over a quarter of a century, annuities winch can be valued at 
1,800,000 livres 

The last method used by Kail-Eugen on a giand scale with 
bra?en cynicism to buttress his failing budget was the sale of 
sohheis to foieign countries and to Frame in particular Louis XV, 
always eager to enter into alliance with the small German states 
— the Palatinate, Ansbacli, Cologne, M.mu, Havana, eLc — signed 
a tieaty with Wurttembeig in 1752 by the terms of which that 
countiy had to furnish 6,000 infantrymen to the French Army 
at the outset of any campaign. In exchange for this conditional 
sei vice, Karl-Eugen received m peace-time 15,000 livres per thou- 
sand equipped men, a subsidy which in time of war was to be in- 
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( rrMM'rt to 7n,ono Between 1752 and 1 7.', ft the Wurttemberg 
collaboration eeet France a million and a half litres At the out- 
break of the Set on Years War the King of Franc e r called that he 
had been tire- mi ton of a consummate piece of knavery. The 
Stuttgait ally brought very little help, its troops marched iin- 
willinglv against Prussia, they mutinied, and abandoned their 
jxists in surh geeat nuniher that in order to hr me hack the deser- 
ters jK-asants had to he recruited to police the roads Tluougliout 
the campaign Karl-l'ugen hnnsc If play eel a particulaily dishonest 
roh> and managed to remain outside* the snuggle As Casanova 
suiu« up quite nghtlv ‘tin* {»reat subsidies which the King of 
frame was foolish enough to pay the* I’i mu* had merely allowed 
him to indulge* m luxury and lus debauches This Wuitteinberg 
(hips was magmheeuit hut throughout the* war it was only dis- 
tinguished by its mistakes.’ 1 

It is not dilluult to imagine the* scandal e auseel 111 Beilm by the 
pii'scnc e* of Wnittemherg troops m the tanks of Prussia’s enemies 
In the (del days I'ledenik had thought to foiui his nephew’s lumd, 
the pupil now gave little satisfaction to the master 1 

Karl -1 nigen also sold to Holland troops destined to campaign at 
the ( ape of (iood Hope, lie sold others to England foi the War of 
Independence 11 ns pi editable business demanded an army of 
crimps to impress the human cattle Schiller’s father, who in a 
professional capacity witnessed the entulment, relates that the 
reci tuts showed little enthusiasm to join up for these far-off cam- 
paigns When it w as rcqKjrteel to the Duke that most of them pro- 
te‘st<‘d against the* inadequacy of the pay olfeml, he roared* 

‘ Can ion fetches nothing ’ O11 the tin eat of being led to the gal- 
lows m case of refusal, tile* dissentients fedl silent The Duke 
tould then add 111 a mealy-mouthed tune “You see*, you boobies, 
that I do not force jour hand and that you now consent to leave* 
of ymu own fiee* will to please* your fathei.’ 

Kail-Eugen, intent upon wielding absolute power, always had 

1 Winiplfen maintains that the At uittemherg troops vveie ‘the finest 
in the world and the* best disciplined he had ever seen’. By this the 
couitier probably meant that they wore rich umfuinis and were impec- 
cable on parade 
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recourse to mediomties to cany out Ins unpleasant tasks, hp ob- 
tained, in fact, tlie ministers lie deseivcd. Slid tly after coming to 
power (1755) lie dismissed the wise Hai denlierg, tlie Regent’s 
collahm atoi , replacing linn by J -J Mosei The newcomer soon 
fell out of favour He opposed his master’s pleasure with too much 
fianknos and reacted too energetically against the tax abuses 
piactised on tlie people Mosei was sent to meditate foi five j ears 
in the datk pnson of Hohenweil, lie was confined m a cell without 
being allowed to lead or wnto 1 The Duke then placed the destim 
of Ins country 111 the hands of his favourite, Colonel Riegler Tins 
son of an obscure pastoi wheedled his way into favour by lus 
absolute suhnussiv eness and his ingenuity in devising new ploa- 
smes Dining the Seven Yeais Wai he was accused of tieason, 
unmet nfully thrashed by the Duke at a full mihtniy parade and 
incarcerated in tlie fortiess of ITohenasperg 2 

Finullj, 111 17(10 Knil-Eugen laised to the rank of Inst minister 
Count Montnuntin, whose base seivility and skill m conjuring up 
money were the lensom foi Ins success 3 

Thanks to the introduction of a poll tax, not unlike the piesent- 
tlaj income tax, Montmaitin succeeded in five jeans in bringing 
several million into the treasury During the ministry of this 
statesman, who eventually had to lesign as the lesult of a public 
outcry, the Wurttembergers, hamed by the tax collectors and 
condemned 111 cases of concealment to the heaviest fines, lived 

1 J -J Moser (ipoi-Sg), Professor at the University of Tubingen, is 
the author of seveial hundred treaties on political economy and inter- 
national law At the end of the Seven Years War the former Wurttemberg 
Mimstei, on the intercession of Frederick II, obtained Ins lelease and In 
a suiguhu volte-fare saw himself ovei whelmed by his executioner with 
marks ol persistent favour Ills son, Kail-Fnednch (172-;— qj), a famous 
polemicist, published news-sheets in winch lie attacked, with the frankest 
and wittiest cruelty, most of the small (human potentates of the period 

a Rnglor later managed to prove his mnoceme, returned to favour 
and was even given command ot the lorticss m which lie had been sub- 
jected to the utmost brutality 

a Montinartin, horn a French family of Protestant lefugees, served at 
the Court of lia\ tenth and subsequently at Vienna Entrusted bj Marta 
Theiesa with a diplomatic mission to Stuttgart, he made himself agiee- 
alile to Ivarl-Eugen who, as lus town quaiters, gave him tlie palace once 
inhabited by the brother of the Grav emtz 
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I fnonpdi >i fii'H'iil in vvlm li thev iv l ii , 'inili tried 1 Si\ ! li< 
of II, cm win nduced In 'Hill |«»vi ilv tliaL ihcv Miueiateif to 
Airier u •> Ai t uniiiif; ti> I )i Hmriev, ' hall (In- population of V\ m t- 
femhci u < (1 of v mlniMs .uni theatre folk, 1 ho n| hi j halt of 

liooo.n, ,md pauper* ' K -F Mcmo in.iiiit.iuis (hat at Stuttpait 
‘one ii lot onlv people who lived in the hope of hi tier times'. \nd 
lie ailiF ‘dhe limit is on the veioe of fiauki ujiti \ All the ta^s 
and the hue! \ mask heal Is full of t an ’ T'nivi isnl aiimntsitv was 
felt towards the soveieion In 177(1 the pi ople n suited, atl.uked 
1 udvvijishiil o and sacked the ojiii.i 'I he tumps dispel sed the 
deniimsttatois and I he 1 )uhi ptoiiused a few udiKlious m la\u- 
tloii, a promise, lin idem, ilh , which he showed no haste to fulfil 
A sei|iieii(e of scandals hioke out at the Court of Stuttgart and 
weie i onn non ted upon m lleihn, wleue Ft edei a k II was fin ious 
‘'I la 1 Ifnke, 1 he wnife on 7th Septenihei 1 7<>H, ‘enjoys disordei 
and seems d( tei milled to leave his smtissots a mined ( uiintl V ’ 

And then came the dav when the ciy arose ‘'l he country is an 
clarinet 1 ’ The I 1 states of YV111 ttemheif; nistitulutl a tiiburi.il to 
umtiol the 1 sovereign's expemlituu 1 They chew up tlieir remcm- 
stiatues kail-laiec n did not take these tlneats senonsly and 
viewed them as A a majeste In older to nip a tncsome conflict in 
thc> lmd he went to Venice for the wmtei Hut flight was no 
remedy for the disaster The Imperial Diet, ulawned 111 turn, sent 
Commissioners to Stuttgart who, laced with an enoiinous deficit, 
onleied wholesale 1 eiononues The Duke, greatly dismayed, 1111- 
pluied the help of Pi ussia and f 1 edot ic k II managed, not without 
difficulty, to find a solution d he rate of providing foi the most 
pressing hills was euliiisted to a Finance Council with lull jxnvers 
to dispose of the leah/uhle assets 

1 8< Inllec took Ins levenec- on the hated minister liv pillorvm<r him as 
the 1 Piesideiit m hahtU und Lube Tin hriome ol t fit* play, the 1 mistress 
of a small tier man soseieipm, forced liv her lovei to many an (diner, 
indignantly iiduse-, tfie sscddnu; presents of tin pune'e 1 on learning that 
they were pun hast cl with monev obtaint'ri ficnn a sale of soldiers to 
England Mans of the si ones in this dramatic comedy are taken from fife 
ami transposed from accounts furnished by the poet’s father 





CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Karl-Eugen Reformed 





At this moment of impending tragedy (1770), fate placed in 
Karl-Eugen’s path a young woman who, in the couise of a few 
months, was to bring about an incredible change in his character 
and lead him hack on the right way. 

Tins good angel was Francisca Thei osa, daughter of Baron 
Bernardm, a poor squire of ancient lineage. 1 She had been mar- 
ried for five years to a certain Baron von Leuthrum, who was 
‘ugly, stupid and rich, a monster who slept in Ins boots and was 
only gallant when in a state of intoxication’ 4 From their first 
meetings Kail-Eugen fell head-over-heels in love and detei mined 
to remove the victim from the clutches of her hideous husband, 
In exchange foi a lucrative post, this unpleasant character agreed 
that divorce proceedings should be started immediately In Janu- 
ary 1772, even before the Courts had pronounced the dissolution 
of the marriage, Karl-Eugen wrote to Francisca m terms that 
testified to the sudden change which had come over him. ‘Most 
virtuous lady — what is the height of happiness on eaith except to 
recognize the joy afforded by a moral life ? I realize the divine gift 
which has been bestowed upon me in jour peison to piove a solace 
for my old age.’ In return lie received lliis short note fiom the 
young ivoman' ‘There are no tenns to express the respectful love 
I feel for my venerable Vatarchen ’ The Duke was foity-four 
years old at this time 1 

Apartments were immediately prepared for the new mistress 
She w as to reside at Ludwigsburg in the house which Eberhard- 

1 She was born in 1745 at Schloss Adelsmannfeltlen near Aalen 
* Baroness d'Oberkirch Mernoa es 
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T.udwig had given to t hr* (iravernt?, 1 .aid in .Stuttgart in tin* 
p.il.uo oin e in i upif'il by various favourites from tin* Gravemt/s 
hrolhei to Mi ml martin, and winch tin* I Juki’ now transformed 
min ‘a IvMlxnmihe dot orated with nun dilile art and lavisliness’ 2 
In 177', Fram nr a, by the grace of tin* Emperor and in considera- 
tion of a pay iiunt of 7,000 florins, became Countess of Holien- 
hetm, the name of a property near Stuttgart which the Duke had 
presented to her 111 the previous year 

Mine d’Oherkin h, always indulgent when it came to members 
of the Wintteiuberg family who admitted her into their urcle, 
ib puts in the most ilaltenng terms ‘the beautiful brancr-ca’, the 
epitome of ‘all the talents and of all the gtaces . of oxlta- 
ordui.u \ intelligerue and charming wit, an exquisite and noble 
smiphcity, a good woman with no vestige of liypomsy’ 

I11 actual fact, the gnl- -she was twenty at the time — was ex- 
( eeduigly plain Ifu moral clnuactei can he dually seen when 
one turns over the pages of the diary which she kept 111 minute 
detail. She shows herself to he lacking in education, almost illiter- 
ate and to hat e possessed an abominable handvmting She wrote as 
she spike— and she spoke badly, in a Get man that was almost a 
(halts t She never managed to learn French although, unknown 
to the Duke, she received lessons from a French teacliei Her 
qualities weie those of a good, sincere middle-class woman, an 
excellent housewife entirely absorbed by the small cares of her 
household She was a good cook and could make her own dresses 
and hats. She was never more at ease than in the country playing 
at being a farmer’s w ife One looks in vain in her diary for a single 
oiigmal idea, for some insight into questions of general policy or 
for a trace of ambition The facts that she records are hardly worth 
leading, she had nothing to say and seems to have been a goose 
Nevertheless, Kuil-Eugen was captivated by the ingenuous charm 
of tins gentle, modest, sentimental woman whose rather mystic 
piety (lid not prevent her fiom showing a gay* face to the woild 
He was also veiy sensitive to certain qualities which he was sur- 
prised to find in his new mistress To begin with, she had no 
desne to play a political role and would tolerate none of those m- 
1 Today it is No 5 Markstrasse ! Baroness d’Oberkircli, op cit 
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trigues which had so often caused an upheaval at the Court of 
Stuttgart. According to Spittlei, she exeicised liei influence on 
the Duke discreetly and mduectly thiough her piotegd Buhler, 
whom she appointed Privy Councillor 111 1775 Mot cover, Fran- 
cisco was never once unfaithful to her lover during an affair that 
lasted twenty years She boie him a sincere love — winch inciden- 
tally was i etui ned — and, surprisingly, was completely lacking m 
self-mtei ost Franusca m fact was the ideal woman for a man who, 
tired of the ravages caused by a disorderly life, had decided to pull 
himself together and put an end to Ins follies 

From the moment that Francisca’s influence was confirmed, 
the Duke, whose amour -pi npre was always susceptible to the least 
attack, became a debonan pnnee with no desne for luxmy, lie 
di eased simply, and liom some stiange affectation woie a three- 
comeied hat at least a cjuaiter of a centmy old 

‘He embarked upon an economy campaign,’ wntes Risbeck, 
'with the same ardoui he had manifested in the olden dajs for 
dissipation and frivolous amusements In this country no more 
artilicial lakes were built on the tops of mountains nor weie the 
peasants forced to fill them with water merely to gratify his 
hunting wlnms No longer were immense foiests illuminated 
and no more fauns and dij ads were rounded up to tiead noc- 
turnal measures Gone were the costly gardens where Euiopean 
spring flowers blossomed in the wintei Even the opera where 
Novene had staged Ins' triumphs when his leputation was at 
its height was left to fall into ruin ’ 

Accoidmg to Mine d’Oheikirch it was without doubt Francisca 
who peisuaded the Duke ‘to tlunk only of the happiness of his 
people’ and who several years later drew fiom him a public con- 
fession, proclaimed m all the panshes throughout the country, ill 
which the Prince admitted his past failings. 

‘We die men,’ one reads in this astonishing manifesto, ‘and 
therefore very imperfect cieatuies But the honest man must 
recognise his faults I look upon this day on winch I enter my 
fiftieth rear as the beginning of the second period of my life. 
I can assure my beloved subjects that in the future, all the days 
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wlut li tf please Pint idem t> to .11 1 nid me mil In* ib ‘voted to 
working for then happiness In future, th<‘ piosjH-ritv id YVurt- 
temln*rfi will In' t'-litlili-licd on solid foundations tin* love n{ (lie 
sn\t*ti i”ii tm lus people .mil the tnntiili'iHi' of the people m the 
.ilti'i luin nt tin lr sovereign ’ 

Attonhii” tn .Returns Ki'inct, tlif' Duke admitted aiKilojietualh 
In las ii tiimi* ‘[ mis .m unleashed demon Wh.it is sin jir l-uinr m 
that * l’\t'ivoiif* k 11**1 1 lii'ton* lin* ’ 

1 In* eta nf i llinium had si*t in I hr* 1', states id Win tleinlii'i fj, 
l(*( mu lied Wit h tin'll ndei, vvi ii* fpven full powers a pii locative 
sn loii” and so latteih umtestid - to li\ tin* tale ol ta\e-. and tti 
make the mti*ssaT\ lediution m tin* iiumlii ‘1 of ollm.ils The 
bitten intmdmed h\ the snustei Montniai tin was tel, oiled meiely 
lieiause of the impel taut le-venue it btoui>ht in, hut the\ dis- 
missed hall the tioops lea\m» the Duke only ‘a superb ^uarcl of 
handsome men m led uniforms' 

The 1 ‘iemh tioupe ol (oinediaiis, Vestns and Noveire, weie 
dismissed and lie* iw/n ilc bullit reduied lomelli lntnself left 
Stuttgart, tonsideimir Ins udlahoiation m a dethinnp opera point- 
less I lie Duke now detested ( ostlv fetes and spoke of Paris as ‘"a 
plate of lollies’. He intended to de-vote himself to ”00 d woiks, 
seieiue. the arts and phil<Miph> lie founded hospitals, a Hotaiuc.il 
(r.mlen, 1 a T lht.uv and a Natuial Ihstotv Museum, both the 
lattei in the castle itself To Rome between 17715 and 1782 
he sent ennssaues such as the Abbes Milan anti Jot dan, charged 
with bmlni” him a few ”,00(1 antiques to enrich the new Stuttfrai t 
Museum 

Rut the tnteipnse wlmh seemed to please him most was the 
K.nlssi hule, a kind of uimeisitv beuiiii”; lus name and which lie 
t onsidercd to he the outstanding idea of lus tei”n The kailsst hule, 
founded at Solitude in 1771, aicoidiri” to Burney, was housed in 
a building with a farade six to seven hundred feet loii” It was 
demolished befme the turn of the centui v Its object was the free 

1 The Botanu.il Ganlens occupied the around situated between the 
castle, the Rnlni” Schoul and the Palate of the Crown Pimte Eher- 
hanl’s son In lhio it was transformed into a barracks and m 18G7 be- 
came the Hotel zur Post 
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education of three hundred children chosen from among the most 
talented sons of titled officers or bourgeois soldieis The pupils 
wore a pretty uniform, a pale blue coat with black trimmings, 
white tiousers and a cocked hat They received from non-com- 
missioned officers and academicians lessons m religion, medicine, 
living languages and gardening French was taught by professors 
such as Uriot 1 or by Geimans who had spent a considerable time 
in France Karl-Eugen wished the new institution to include a 
selection from the best of his subjects, in whom he saw the future 
hope of Wurttemberg According to him the Karlsschule w as to 
become a school of the fine arts, a nursery for architects and 
dccoiators designed to leplace the aitists summoned by lum from 
abroad, as well as a conservatoire to produce the actois and poets 
he needed. ‘Among the pupils’, writes Nicolai, ‘destined to be- 
come actors, musicians and dancers’, a troupe was formed which 
played on a private stage before a peasant audrcnce When Burney 
visited the school he recorded the presence of ‘ x 8 castx ati, the 
court having at its disposal two surgeons from Bologna, experts in 
this kind of royal manufacture ’ 

The detads of life in the Karlsschule are known from the 
accounts of pupils like Haven, Petersen, Scliarfenstein and above 
all Streiclier We learn fiom their youthful tales that the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie wore segregated. The nobility neither slept, 
ate, nor bathed with the bouigeoisie Only the nobles wore silver 
epaulettes and powdered wigs They alone had the right to kiss 
the Duke’s hand; the commoners had to be content with kissing 
the hem of Ins coat 2 Discipline in the Kailsschule was seveie and 
on military lines The pupils had unifoim inspection, maiched in 
ranks and were drilled like recruits. The whole day was ruled by 
a veiy strict ceremonial 'At the ciy “Eat”, everyone ate.’ 3 In 

1 Joseph Uriot, 1713-88, originally a comedian at Bayicuth, became 
librarian and lecturer to Karl-Eugen and finally director of the theatre 

at Nancy, his nalne town 

3 Bernard d'Hareouit Jeunesse de Sclnller 

3 Berdot Voyage dc Montbeliard d Berlin (1775) In 1783, Carlotta 
von Lengfeld, the future Frau Schiller, had attended the pupils’ mess 
and noted m her diary ‘The whole appointment of the Academy is 
charming but the human heart with its innate instinct for liberty has a 
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tins kind of com u t settlement, puui-lurt* nts woi«* the coder of the 
day the* bastinado, colls ami long pounds on broad and wat**r 
1 \m misdemeanour earned an entiy on a small shoot of paper 
tlio culpnt li.nl to wear in hi*, buttonholo 'Iho Duko removed this 
slip and notod tin* nature' of the* crmio 11 

'Ihmughout the 1 w linlo school comploto servility reigned Fiom 
the pupils vw'U 1 doniainlod not only hypocritical genufb itiuns but 
spving and liifoi ining No Ionic* was given and the inmates, wen* 
cut oil from tin* outside* vvnild. Woman wore* e*\<ludo(l from tin* 
institution or, accoidmg to Sclnlle*r, the* only ernes allow e*d wore 1 
of no iiite*it*st 01 had alieadv erased to bo of mtoiosl 2 

Ills Soione* Highness, as kail-Fugen was i ailed, delighted with 
Ins now e re*atioti, made* ail almost daily visit to bis favourite* enter- 
prise Ho attended the* few distiac turns wluelt lelieved the mono- 
tony of these recluses — balls, conceits, fencing oi eipiosti nut 
contests Ills te-mler solicitudes for Ins plot unis ‘in am child’ made* 
linn attend the lee lures, vent the* tables at mealtimes, question the* 
masters and distribute* he rewards lie* presided at the* monthly 
examination which took place* with gioat pomp and ceremony m 
the present e of tin* Diplomatic Onps and .ill the lot al authonties 
In the couist* of his inspections he* was often accompanied by 
Francisca, whose* bc*iiefue‘iit role consisted in mitigating the 
punishments and finding extenuating e m unetane e*s lor small 
peccadilloes In the presence* of Ins mistress, the Prince was semes 
times almost jovial One day he reprimanded a >oung fount of 
Nassau for lus bad marks ‘If v<>u were* in my place,’ lu* said to 
the* boy, 1 and I were m yours, what punishment would you inflict 
upon me 1 ' ‘Well, 1 said the young hothead, flinging Ins arms 
around Fiamista’s neck, ‘I would ombiace the chaimmg Cciun- 

stiange impression of uneasiness at the sight of these young men 
assembled fen then meal Lae h of the ir movements follows a signal from 
the supeivisoi It is jmmtul to see human creatines treated like puppets ’ 

1 li d’Harcourt home of thc&e nuLes have been preserved They are 
vaguely reminiscent of the* harrarks of oia davs ‘:14th December 1773 
Pupil Gioss minor for pt evading upon the clmi vsonian to make 
coffee 111 exchange for a slnrt The pupils isilnller and I5a7 for having 
chunk coffee in the room of the said charwoman in company with the 
pupil Gross minor ’ 

2 Schiller, Annum.? de la Thahc hhenune , 17KJ, 
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tcss and say to her, “Leave the pooi hoy m peace ” ’ This time 
tho Duke was at a loss 

ICarl-Eugen put so much heart into this new and unfamiliar 
role of amateur pedagogue that he was sometimes subjected to 
irony. The poet SchubaiL, one of the aristocratic intellectuals of 
Wurttembeig, paid the price foi not bowing like the otheis to the 
Duke and refusing to offer hase adulation He had the audacity to 
call the Karlssclmle ‘a slave factoiy’ and composed an epigram 
starting with the historical statement which was far too apposite 
‘When Denis ceased to be a tyrant he became a schoolmaster . 
The satirist soon found to his cost how popular this witticism had 
bet omo. The despot, reappearing suddenly in the frock-coat of the 
schoolmaster, banished the reckless poet to the forticss of Hohen- 
asperg where lie was inipnsoned for a whole year in a dark cell, 
foi hidden to lead or wnte, he was then sentenced to five more 
years’ detention, dui mg which he was allowed to receive Ins wife 
and a few friends such as Lavater, Nicolai, Goethe and Sclnller 1 2 
Kiirl-Eugpn. is supposed to have visited his pnsonei m 1779 
Schubart at last received permission 10 collaborate from Ins cell 
with a few newspapers and even to publish a volume of verso on 
condition that he ceded lus rights of authorship to the Duke. On 
the insistence of Frederick II, ICarl-Eugen liberated his prisoner 
after ton years and gave Inin a coidial welcome, a comfortable 
pension and appointed him Directoi of Music 111 Stuttgart, The 
moi al author lty of the Prince over the bourgeoisie at that period 
w r as so strong that Schubait felt no resentment towards lnm In 
1787 he wrote ‘ I have had a long audience with the Duke I must 
admit that he was very affable and promised that, as fiom today, 
I shall lead a very pleasant life All my resentment against this 
ruler lias vanished like clouds in the night ’ z 

1 Schiller who had come with the intention of showing Schubart the 
manuscript of his first jjlay, Dip Raitber, ai rived under a false name so 
as to give the critic full liberty of appreciation. Aftei an hour’s reading 
the author, covered w ltli praise, revealed his true identity to the prisoner 
and the two joung men embraced uarmly 

2 Christian Schubart, 1743-91, began his career at Ludwigsburg as 
organist in the Lutheran chapel Burney, who met him there, called 
him one ot the greatest masters The com ersation of these tw o artists was 
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I-iniiiH.i fm hoi part, in tin* sura* w.iv ns K.u 1-1 uoeii, w as 
tempted to pi. iy tin* tolo of * dm alienist on the pallet n of Mini* 
ill M.uutMinii hi 17"J she founded .111 institution <it I U'hn^liUii! 
fin tin* dau^htei * ni ofliti'i' .mil (*fln i ah m *-ti »nt**ri* •■< 1 i m mu- 
st ini < *■ f nm nn oil tli.it tli* 1 Hi him* nt St ( \ i , .iL inn* time ,i dinma- 
t n (i*ntn* utlli a ruiiijii'.ui i**piitatuni, lml heen .i Lind of 
i ohm n.itoui* to ti.nn .utio^-i**., Miijmr* ami il.un »*i *■ , I-i.imhia 
tli < ii oil tli.it all ln*i new pupils should adopt a sta^e i me* i nndie- 
pliid* till tin* \\ wUli*mht*i£ hi i.u ils tin* rnn*i»ii»*is to whom so f.n 
tilt*} had had imouim* I full ki* St ( v r, Mint* iii'tunu* was pio- 
lulutod in I* i aiu im a's In ml, Inne tin* ac tins it inn tli'* hat Km hull* 
in i iisioii,ill\ 1 lilt 1 to lend tlii'ii MipjKiit to tlu* ill am, it n pmfoi- 
in.iiu e*. ai\ on liv tin* a ii Is On sin h in t asions, to avoid a situation 
whn h nnqht hav e hi tonic del it ate, the fi,ii Is, ,n t oi dni” to Nn olai, 
wen* hnhidilen ‘to i*\i Initial* a sin>ilr> wind with tin men in the 

Willis' i 

In 177, ", Katl-Funoti demled that .Solitude was too te. tinted a 
st'ttmi* l*a Ins hnrlssthule Possihh In* aho thought that his 
siipenision would he mine el Intent if the sdiool moved into the 
capital Fis< liei was oidcietl to comfit the l.nye outbuildings be- 
longing to the t.istle, so that they could at the same time house 
the Academies of Science, Ails and Medicine 2 

not lacking in the pictmesipie Since Itumev knew no tieiman and 
St Indent no I nglish, the\ hail to speak m Italian or Latin Later 
Schuhart liti.une a man ot letteis anil sevei.il id lus poems were set to 
nmsn In Hiaiiey He finished lus e.ncer as editor of an linpoi taut new s- 
paper, PafMofi*. ht s *lu hiv, winch appealed at Yugsburg and hail 
numinous lieiuh suLsculieis 

1 The Institution, leti.msiened lati 1 imm Ludwigsbui si to Solitude, 
was lOnsulelid too costlv hv hail hu*>en and was dosed 111 17S), The 
Prune peisiiided lus wife to ilevote her attention to miming lier 
niphanage at Si liloss Iloleu, tins was latei moved to the Altos N lilies in 
Stuttg.nt and imallv to Ludw lushing 

“In the wmg neaiest to the Ilesnlen/, a hall tailed ‘Tile Tattle 
Temple’ has preseived its deioiatniu and pi nod fiunitme intact hail- 
Eugen used to take lus meals theie when he spent a da\ visiting lus 
school \ levs other rooms of the Aeadeniy still possess then u ilmgs and 
stuccoes 
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Schiller and Karl-Eugen 



The success of the Karlsschule 'was soon broadcast by the Euro- 
pean press Foreign pupils flocked to it Among the young men 
who began their studies tlieie, two were to achieve fame. Cuvier 1 
from Montbeliard and, in particular, Schiller The conflict which 
ensued between the poet and the Duke was so involved that it 
seems necessary to give some details here 

Schiller had come to Ludwigsbm g with his father, a barber- 
surgeon in a hussar regiment, who had i etired there m 1766 The 
boy, hardly seven at the tune, had often met the potentate in all 
Ins majesty dressed ‘in a narrow little gold-braided liead-diess, his 
ringlets ending m a wig, a scarlet coat, a waistcoat with yellow 
hrandenburgs, nankeens and high hessians . . riding in a coach 

with eight horses, pieceded by eighteen mounted trumpeters’ 2 
The luxury and dissipation of Ludwigsbui g, then at their height, 
offended Sclullei’s sensibilities, and fur from aiousing his admira- 
tion, merely shocked him, For the first time he was faced with 
these powerful ones, human idols whom later he would call ‘the 
Gods of the eartli ’ He discovered that a wide gulf lay between the 
life of the gioat and that of the people, of whom he was one. He 
looked at them with envy, and the tiomor of revolt which was 
to run through all his works was horn at Ludwigsbui g. 3 

Sclullei was taken by his father to the peiformances given by 

1 Ciniei was the son of a house steward of Pnnce Ludmg-Eugen at 
that time Governoi of the County of Montbeliard, a fief of the House of 
TVurtteinlieig until October 1793. 

2 Justmus Kerner, BiUler aus mcmcr Knabenzeit 

3 Iiernard d’Harcourt, op cit 
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the Prini (' of those vapid, mvthnlogii.il rip-ras with If ah on libret- 
tos wlm li lie did not understand, hut who h -‘-emc-d to him to be 
fairyland Ho was bitten by a to-te for tin- th»,itro At tho ago of 
thirteen lie composed a Rihliral drama Ahsalum and with Ins own 
liands made a puppet theatre which lie operate d m his loom to an 
audience of empty cliair«- 1 lie hoy w ent to school at Ludvvigsburg 
and studied to he a pastor 

Ills careei was then subjected to a pi oat change Kail-hugen 
deneed that tin-- pupil who figured in his school repnts as ‘an 
exceptional candidate’ was to he sent to the karlsschnle * Ileart- 
bioken’ -it the thought of abandoning his plans for the future, the 
hoy on tot ed the bai racks on the lbtli J.iim.ny 177b It w .is for lnm 
the starting-point of a tivenlj-veai ordeal Fveiytlnng shockml 
him in the* now life* which opened before lnm. lake Rousseau lie 
bad a gieat passion fornatuie, and an instinctive honor of a world 
in vdiit li be would novel suu eod Rut it must be rec ogmml that 
without the ‘loyal cummaud’ and the- change foned upon 
Schiller, be would only have li\ed the monotonous life of a village 
pastor anti the works tli.it lay fallow in Ins imagination would 
never have been connived Karl-Fugen by changing the voung 
man’s vocation provoked him to revolt, and unwittingly encour- 
aged his genius to blossom 

One tail imagine the existence that the formidable Kailsschule 
held 111 store for this anaemic, melancholy adolescent 111 whom the 
signs of the disease which would eventually kill lum were already 
apparent 1 Schiller, ns the 1 son of an obiter, was admitted into the 
ciule of the noblemen's sons, but this privilege gave him little 
pioteition fioin the ill-treatment meted out to the* sons of com- 
moneis At tin* least insubordination lie received the same vicious 
beatings with the cane 01 the* Hat of a swcml fie suheied more 
than most under this pemlenti.uy legnne and spike with terror 
of tin* ‘iron bais’ and the insensate methods employed in his 

1 Scharferistem, one of his schoolmates, who later became a general, 
has left us a portrait of Schiller ‘He was veiv tall far fits age and his 
thighs vveie the same thickness as Ins calves He hail a veiy long neck 
and a pale fate with red-rimmed eyes He was one of the dirtiest boys in 
the school How can one describe that ill-combed head covered w ith curl- 
papers, with an enormous pigtail which he loathed ’ 
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education: 'March' ’ he wrote ‘That’s all I ever hear 1 would 
rathei he an ox or an ass ’ The hoy rebelled at tins hi ute violence, 
and jet lie had to adopt an attitude of almost ciawhng humility, 
undet pain of the direst punishment 

His studies took a turn winch displeased him. He now had to 
study medicine to become a major like his father — -a piofession 
winch it was hoped would earn him a livelihood But he remained 
poor all Ins life, even aftei he had become the leading dramatist m 
Germany Schillei’s happier moments at the Kailsschule were 
spent with his father, who letired to Solitude in 1770 with the 
title of Inspoctoi of Gardens, or when he had a chance to display 
his histrionic talents in the small tioupe reciuited from lus com- 
rades It was at a theatrical fete given at tlie school on the 22nd 
December 1779 that he found himself for the fust time in the 
presence of ( loetlie and Duke Kail- August of Weimar, with whom 
he soon formed a friendship that was to become famous But he 
was happiest alone 111 his 100m secictly leading the poets Klop- 
stock, Goethe and Wieland, the philosoplieis, historians, diaina- 
tists, and above all, Shakespeare, for whom he conceived a ven- 
table passion. He had already formed the habit, which lasted 
thiaughout Ins life, of turning night into day Stimulated by 
colfee and tobacco, he composed vei ses 1 and planned Ins plays. 
He had an innate taste foi the theatre and already fell the urge 
to win renown as a playwnght Without the knowledge of his 
supervisors, between 1777 and 1779 he worked out the plot of lus 
fust tragedy ‘We shall wnte a play,’ lie decided, ‘winch will be 
burnt in the public square by the hangman ’ Tins declaration of 
war on the ruling classes w r as to become Die Rnubcr , a work winch, 
indeed, was considered as incendiary and capable of endangering 
the balance of society. 

In 17R0, the final draft of his play being complete, Schiller had 
it printed at his own expense, borrowing the 150 florins demanded 
by the pnntei from lus schoolmates In Decembei of the same 
year, having reached the age of seventeen, he was considered fit 
to practise medicine, not m the city hut only on his colleagues in 

1 From 1776 he published verses in a Stuttgart periodical Die 
Suabischa If cr kstatt 
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the fur a monthly s.dnrv <d i a fleams H“ lemamed an 

ordinary sidchet — hav ni" mi title In 1 wmilil novel hi* an of li« it 
anil <w mkIi had In uintnmi* leadmn the disMstntul Lanai hs h[i>, 
Larrvmp nut all tin* lmlitaiv duties and attendin'*; paiudos in full- 
dress Ulllfni ill 1 

I)w Ilmitur caused a pieat stu mi public until 'Ilia work, full 
id till* ideas of emancipation uhn li were alrradv ill the aii, was 
si t m the ]in*«.i*nt and < out ami d allusions tu pai tu ulailv Iiatedcnn- 
teniporains sui h as the Mmistei Muntniai tin, Su-s I )pjieuheim<T, 
ett Schiller, limnediateh hailed as the fieimaii Shake-ju am, 
learned that his play had been lead lit Dalheijr, the dueitor of 
the Mannheim theatie, .aid lie slipped uvvav to th.it town to 
discuss the jKissihihnes of its hemp perfoimed hut katl-Fiipen 
he.ird cd his esc apade He 1 summoned the author to tin < astle, (un- 
filled him to hail arks tor hlteen da\s and fin hade him to com- 
municate with the outside woilcl in to publish any moie jiuelrv cu 
drama On pam of seven* punishment he* was wanted to conlim* 
his activities to Ins nnhtaiy duties Sclnllei, cletotmmeil to pay no 
attention to this 1 opt inland, contniiiecl to put tin* luushuip tout his 
to Ins play Dalhoip unisideiecl that the oiipuial text would have 
to uiideigo diastic changes before it could lie ptiformed hedore 
the public For feai ot a scandal he insisted that the* action should 
he thanked from tin 1 eighteenth to tlu> fifteenth rontmy and that 
the (haiacteis should he toned down As soon as the 1 play was 
reach in its new form, Sclnllei asked pei mission to retain to 
Mannheim to attend the lust performance On heuif; infused, and 

1 Si liarfenstem has drawn a pntuiesipie {loiti.ut of Sthiller at this 
period 'How comical Sclnllei looked, ripped out in his uniform cut in 
the* old Prussian manner, which was parliculaih stiff and hideous in the 
case of the army sin peons On either side ot his head note id of rinplets 
he won* three little stiff pomaded curls His small, imht.uv tap was 
perched on the top ot his head and harelv coveied the nape of las neck, 
tu which was attached a veiv thick false pipt.nl His limp thin neck was 
stianpled by a tlnn liorseliau navat lint the most cutious pait ol his 
attire was undmditedh the leps Thanks to the felt and the stuffmp with 
winch lie had padded his white palters. Ins lalvts lookt d like two cvhri- 
ders, broader than his thin tlnphs encased m natiow tiousers In these 
palters which weie always stained with polish, he vs diked with the 
stiffness of a stork unalile to bend its knees 'fills whole p.irb, so opposed 
to the idea we had of Sthiller, often brouphl smiles to 0111 little clique ’ 
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profiting by the absence of the Duke, he got into the coach and 
left Stuttgart m civilian clothes, indifferent to the almost certain 
risk of losing his position 

On the 23rd January 1782 the author, hidden m the back of a 
box, witnessed his triumph Dalbeig had done things well the 
actors were good, the production artistic, the ddcor cost no less 
than 100 ducats (about £100 today), and a moon, cut from a piece 
of white metal, caused a sensation when it rose on the backcloth 
at the moment of Karl’s famous monologue ‘ Hear me, moon and 
stars 1 ’ The aristocracy of the Palatinate, outraged by the young 
author’s audacity, tried to raise a protest We find an echo of this 
in a letter addressed to Goethe by Prince Putavin the day after the 
fust night. ‘ Had I been God,’ wrote this indignant spectator, ‘ and 
on the point of creating the world, and had I foreseen that one 
day someone would write Die Rauber, I should not have created 
the world n But the majonty of the public enthusiastically ac- 
claimed this uncompromising and thinly veiled satire on the 
excesses of power. We know from the account of a spectator the 
excitement which ran thiough the audience as the tragic story 
unfolded ‘The tlieatie seemed like a madhouse among the 
audience one saw rolling eyes and clenched fists Raucous cries 
could he heard Strangers wept and embraced each other, and 
women as they left the theatre were on the point of fainting ’ 2 

Schiller savoured lus triumph when, m the midst of great ap- 
plause, he was carried on to the stage 

On Ins leturn to Stuttgart he was summoned to Hohenheim. 
The poet arrived suspecting nothing a hoise had been put at Ins 
disposal for the journey. ‘The Duke was walking m his garden 
Suddenly he spiaiig on his victim with the savagery of a wild 
beast which has watched its pi ey for a long time from an ambush ’ 3 
He hurled at the unfortunate poet’s head all the details of lus 

1 Goethe Conversations until Eckermann (17LI1 January 1827) 

2 The play, although considered subs ersive, was soon performed in 
numerous German theatres — Hamburg, Berlin and Leipzig But m the 
latter town the playbills were not allowed to remain for long on the 
hoardings It was not performed m Stuttgart until 1796, two years after 
the death of Karl-liugen, and not until 1850 m Vienna 

3 Bernard d’Hnrcourt op cit 
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SCHILLER AND KARL-FHCrFN 

flight, threatened to lmpiiscm his whole f.mnlv and to pus Sc hdler 
himself in a fortiess for the rest of Ins days ’l ho vnurig man sud- 
denly had a vision of St Indian’s fat*' But Ins com.igi' was un- 
shaken and h<> remained determined to puiMie Ins ]it“Eui\ earner, 
which ho felt quite unable to renmmre 

One dav Schiller decided that the' situation had la « nine too 
strained His tup was full to nvei flowing, and lie evidence at 
Stuttgait was too full of danger He determined to esc ape and con- 
iidc'd Ins plan to Ins fnend Sti eic hei who for Ins ow n pai t w anted 
to flee to Ilamhurg to continue his music al studies r I he* jnopitious 
mcmient seemed to have* am\ed when, on the 22nd Sejitemher 
1782, attention was focused on the great night fete* which Kail- 
I’ngen was giving at Solitude m honour of the Comte du Noid, 
the future Tsar Paul I Without even telling then families, the 
two fugitive's, tiavcdlirig undei assumed names, took a coinage at 
ten o’clock at night and cursed the half-deseitid town, tlic'v 
managed to pass the gates, although the false passports they had 
procured wen* scrutinized For their romantic adventure they 
took with them, apait horn the 28 flomis Sdullei had in Ins 
pocket, two small trunks and two pistols, ‘one* ofwhuh’, au 01 ding 
to Stretcher, ‘had no pawl and the other no flint Needless to 
add that as regards powder neither was loaded except with our 
wishes for success ’ In this way they reached Mannheim There 
the antlioi of Du Rauber asked Dnlberg for some rov altii's, with- 
out success, and learned that Karl-Eugen would paidon him pro- 
vided lie leturned to Stuttgart immediately But the poet did not 
fall into the trap by trusting to these dubious promises, m fac t, hi* 
was posted as a decanter and dismissed from his past of army sur- 
geon In a fine spu it of revolt lie accepted his disgrace* F01 fear of 
an extradition order lie* lncl with funnels 111 D.nmstudt, then at 
Frankfort and finally went to gtound m a wretched inn at 
OggfTsheun, between Worms and Mannheim Here he stayed for 
some linn* He dill not return to Mannheim until Apnl 178 to 
be present at the first night of his new play Kabale uml Lwbt His 
characters vveic* only too easily* recognizable the Duke, Ins sworn 

1 Andreas Stretcher — Schiller’s schoolmate who always remained a 
true fnend — has written the story of their odyssev 
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enemy whom he represented as 1 an a dept in debauch, an insatiable 
hyena, scourged by desire and constantly in search of new vic- 
tims the Minister Montmartin; Francisca, etc He pilloried the 
depraved morals of the Wurttemberg Com t, lashed absolutism and 
postulated the new ideas which already had many partisans 1 
Schiller was not to see his native city again befoie 1793 By 
this time, Kail-Eugen, on the point of death, had lost his old 
resentment and told the poet that he could settle m Ludwigsburg, 
where he pretended to ignoie his presence 2 


In 1780 the news spiead of the death, at the age of forty-eight, 
of Fredenca, Duchess of Wurttemberg, who for a quaiter of a 
century had been little lemembeied by her formei subjects All 
attempts made by the families in Bayreuth and Prussia to bring 
about even an apparent reconciliation between the couple bad 
been in vain The Duke had transfened to his wife the Scldoss 
Neustadt, piomising to spend 50,000 florins m making it habit- 
able, and 4,000 florins on its upkeep Unfortunately, according to 
his usual habit he neglected to keep Ins word and Frederica de- 
cided to go and live with hei family 

On the death of her motliei (1758) she received as a present 
from her father the Margrave the charming little castle of Fan- 
taisie, situated some miles from Bayreuth, and completely altered 
the interior and the gardens She lived a retired life entirely de- 
voted to liteiatuie and the theatre ‘Philosophising moie fiotn 
reason than by inclination, showing herself capable of using above 
her misfortune by her feelings .is she had nsen above the malice 

1 For two ye. us Schiller led a vagabond existence, always in need, 
always haunted by tuberculosis which gradually did its woik and killed 
him In 1787 he settled down near Weimar 

a Schiller, in hit Ludwigsbuig quartets, which can still be seen today, 
began to compose his IVnllcnstim tnlogv during the winter of 1793/4 
lie wrote late into the night and in older to remain mvake worked with 
his feet plunged 111 a bucket of cold water, which undoubtedly aggra- 
vated his tuberculosis Sometimes, however, overcome by sleep, he 
would dote off, and the sculptor Dannecker took advantage of these brief 
moments to model the features which would serve for the bust of lus 
great friend 
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of mill li*‘ts h\ her hollas irnir ’’ Ohio, it Itoiloiuk H's imitation 
,unl despite lior husband's veto, she spoilt a wmtoi hi Hetlm 
where sin* enpned the flattemig homage paid to lie: h\ tin* in- 
telligent men at her urn lo’s limit OccasionalH she towelled and 
wo hiul trai es of hot at I’eiiiey with Volt am* to whom tho t,ud i<no 
day ‘I wish you would (all nit* yum daughter, foi you are tu\ 
truo fa till 'l ’ Slip flung her arm*, toiuul the m ck of tin* old man 
when tin* lattoi, hating au opted paternity, nupm-yi-ed tin* fol- 
lowing quatrain 

O' li ht'fiu htrr i/m ioil()' 

/ "out mr thmnrz In prrniifot (It's pint r\, 

Qitillc ftnmllc j'awnis hi 1 
fc v / ms Ir ] n'rr dr<, Gr/irrs 

Tho ill health w Inc h saddened Fi i doi ira's last > oars aggravated 
the ouontiuity of her di.nactoi On healing of hoi death Mine 
d'Oliei kncli said ‘She was not legielted, she was a strange poi- 
son, who was able to make neither the Duke* nor lici own 
familiars happy ’ 


1 Maubeit, op ot 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


Schloss Hohenlieim 




Karl-Eugen, a widower at List, declared that a great weight had 
been lifted from his mind. A hope which he had nursed for a 
long time could at last be realized — to make the woman with 
whom he had lived for more than fifteen years Ins legitimate wife. 
He immediately opened Ins heart to Fiancisca, and to avoid any 
misunderstanding between them diew up a statement determin- 
ing in writing the conditions of their futuie existence ‘I hope,’ 
he declared m tins curious document, ‘that you will always re- 
main apart from everything, and that you will neither mterfeia 
in affairs of state nor m my affairs in general ’ A letter, dated 
1780, also deals with the religious conflict which might arise 
between the Catholic Karl-Eugen and the Protestant Francises. 

‘ I do not wish to cause you any difficulties regarding your leligion, 
hut I ask one tiling of you not to succumb to false piety and to 
follow my advice more closely than ever Believe me, my dear lady, 
I have ah eady suffered deeply on account of you and becauseofthis.’ 

Their matumonial plans, however, ran up against obstacles 
Rome and the Catholic sovereigns in Germany objected to the 
Duke’s marriage with a Lutheran At Stuttgart the marriage was 
received with mixed feelings The Wurttemberg family, deplor- 
ing the mesalliance, was unanimous in insisting that any issue 
should be declai ed unfit to succeed to the Duchy Of Ivarl-Eugen’s 
two brothers the younger, Fnednch-Eugen, showed appreciation 
and gratitude to the woman who had brought her lover hack on to 
the right path, but the elder, Ludwig-Eugen, remained implac- 
able The Estates of Wurttemberg, approving the mairiage of their 
prince to a w oman who had always shown liei self to be good and 
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(haritahle, promwoil him a rcwenuc' of <50,0011 florins if ho murneil 
his nubtros-. m preference to some print e-s of the blood wliu-e in- 
fluence \ins to ho foarod. Acomptomiso was ma<lo 011 th<* 7th July 
17B3 in tlu* chapel of tho rastlc* was ble-.'-eil a union which, 
‘for reasons of state’, accnichng to Mint* d’Ohorkucli, tlvv wort* 
forced to keeji secret until the following \eai, when the morgana- 
tu, marriage was made public. An official rei t'tnom at Stuttgart 
on the 2nd October 1781, sanctioned it amid general lejoicing. 

The newly married couple left fur Solitude, to spend a few 
weeks’ hone} moon there 

One might lie inclined to think that with Ins (hanged outlook 
Karl-Eugen would hast* boon cured of his mania foi building Hut 
his tilling passion had only hi*en dormant. Doubtless the Panic' 
would no longei hmld vast town or count!} palaces, winch had 
already brought linn to the* verge of hankt uptc } , but his an Inter ts 
were not allowed to remain idle* 1 Fnmi 1779, with the* help of 
Fischer, lit' imislied rebuilding the hurnt-out wing of the Stutt- 
gait castle and ordered a theatre called Das hleme Tlu titer -- 
‘very piett}’ according to Nicolai, and designed to leplace the* 
Opel a which had been hurried down 2 

Then for a moment he flu ted with the idea of building a hei mi- 
lage m the valley of Heigerlocli, where lit* had found a delightful 
site With 1 egret he abandoned this plan ‘I should like* to be 
poor,' he wrote to Francisca, ‘and build a liut on this site ’ 3 In 

'We know Goethe’s opinion of Karl-Eugen’ s aichitectuial works in 
Stuttgart ‘As fai as architecture is concerned, I thought with particular 
meldiiehol} of everything that Duke Kail could have real 17 ed with his 
desire for grandeur had he been luck} enough to possess a true sense of 
art and to have found aitists worth} of the name to cairy out his plans 
But one sewn saw that litre was only a kind of distinguished intimation 
for splendour without real taste, and in Ins lies da} French architecture, 
from which he took his models, was itself alieady decadent ’ (Letter to 
Schiller from Stuttgart, 31st \pul 1707') 

a A pediment supported by four columns adorned the very simple 
facade The furniture came from Pans (Framisca’s than) Until 1793 
operas, ballets and occasionally Shakespeare plays were perlormeil, but 
above all at the instigation of the new Duchess and as a reaction against 
the invasion of foreign literature, the tragedies of Lessing and Goethe 
Das Kleine Theater was destroyed by fire in 1802 
3 C J Weber Deutschland, 183), 
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1781 he bought from his brother Friednch-Eugen the hunting 
lodge of Hochbeig, which he restored and redecorated The same 
year he bmlt at Karlhof, near Holienheim, a small castle where 
he and his wife liked to stay for the haymaking Three yeais later 
he repaired the old manoi of Schamhausen, leaving it to Fran- 
cisca to decorate the interior. 1 

Ivarl-Eugen however devoted all his attention to the creation of 
Holienheim, winch was to become Francisca’s favourite abode 
Here she gave free reign to her talents on the faim. 2 Until the 
Renaissance, a castle belonging to the family of the famous al- 
chemist Theophrastus Paracelsus had existed at Holienheim In 
1768 the Duke bought the half-ruined manoi, demolished the 
remains and caused a Fiencli paik to he designed in the vicinity, 
called the Gartenhof In 1771 he gave this piopoi Ly to tlio singer 
Bonafim, the last but one of his misu esses, and m 1772 to 
Franctsca, whom he considered as his wife from the day when the 
divorce had delivered the gill from her tiresome husband On a 
visit to London with Ins mistress (1775), the English gardens 
came as a revelation, to lum and at Holienheim, ovei a penod of 
fifteen yeais, he accumulated about sixty of those ‘fripperies’ — 
pavilions, kiosks, and cottages — demanded by the tyrannical and 
dubious taste leigmng at that time m Europe In an area of 
23 acres there arose a woodcutter’s hut built of coarsely assembled 
pine-logs and consisting of a small bedroom and a library winch 
Francisca noted 111 her diary as being her favourite retreat, a 
pavilion dc Fontaine, a mill, including ihe miller’s quarters and 
a large mahogany-panelled hall, a gaming-hall, a Swiss chalet; a 
hermitage with its Gothic church perched on a cliff above a water - 

1 Fiancisca’s diary Scliai nliausen, which Kail-Eugen called ‘my 
retreat’, occupied an agieeable site in the upper valley of the Lorch to 
the north-east of Stuttgart The castle, flanked by two pavilions, the 
work of Fischer, is vaguely leininiscent of a Pallachan villa The exterior 
has been ptesoned intact No trace remains of the original decoration 
except m a dming-iooni in the right wing and a bathroom m tile left 
wing, still used today as a pottnig-shed In the park one can still see 
on a small hillock a temple with twelve Doric columns, erected in 
1788 

2 Holienheim is six miles fiom Stuttgait in the Lorch Valley, near 
Pliemngen with a view of the Swabian Alps 
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fall, a boudoir, hidden m ,i green island in tin* < «ntn’ of a hike 
upon v 1 ii < li xv mix glided, *>tr 

'llux vas not all Kail-Fugon ch-c owned a tu-t« foi auniputic- 
on a journey to Romo and Naples m 177 Ho uislioil Holn u- 
honn to evoke tlu> mommy of the monuments vhuli lie had 
found most sinking Fiom now on, in the few -tpu.u f i,uds still 
available, appeared a Roman villa with its haths, Neio’s villa, a 
prison with its dungeons ami an inn over which hung a sj^n 
. Ilia Citta th lianm, a Temple of tin* Sihvl with a veiy la-tidmu- 
mterior, a 'Ieinple of Vesta suuounded bv a cliaos of rocks, a 
Temple of Men my, a few fragments of the wall of tin * Ruths of 
Diocletian, the Pyramid of CoMms, tlnoe inlumns of the l'emph 1 
of Jupitei flonans, and noar them, oddlv enough, a small concert 
hall. One tan imagine the nauseating efteit piodmed In tie s<> 
immatme nuns, winch the khevaliei de PRle 1 ailed th s antii/iatrs 
rnrnti,u<,r t, 1 ti ansplanted into a Nmdu seating and isolated ftmu 
oath ot lie 1 only by a few (infants of trees. 

Nevertheless, the park of llohonhoim found grate m the eyes 
of many visitors who have left us most enthusiastic descriptions 
The Pi nice de Lxgxie, the gientost aesthete of his time, dec la 1 ed 
that Karl-F.ugen’s cieatmn ‘was both magmheent and rare’ 

‘The garden, ’ lie says, ‘is in the best taste and the most mar- 
vellous one can imagine, it embraces moie than sixty different 
ideas . . the finest of the Italian monuments h.iv e been carried 
out in the pioportion of 4 to 1. . The Duke, to give an 

original touch, has joined to each of these monuments a little 
dwelling which looks like a peasant’s lint complete with tools, 
hunk and kitchen And in the midst of all this, when e it ts least 
expet led, then* is a most luxmious salon, sometimes 111 the best 
taste . All the paths leading from one building to the other 
an* edged with flower-beds containing the rarest flowets Fvery- 
where axe charming plau*s of refreshment, where* big windows 
look out upon beautifully tended law ns The concept and the 
detail contrived by the Duke axe most ingenious One would 
think that a colony*, coming upon the nuns of some Roman 

1 Littres au punce de Ligne sur la. emu de Fiance 
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settlement in this 1 egion, has made use of the buildings to live 
m them.’ 1 

Mme de Genlis, fleeing fiom Pans in 1789 with her niece, 
passed through Wurttembeig, and after visiting ‘the magnificent 
and charming gardens of Oheim’ [sic] was moved to philosophize; 
‘The general plan is as ingenious as it is picturesque, it is bound 
to impi ess 111 pai ticular the French emigrds , for the diverse build- 
ings represent the vicissitudes of fate and human life ’ 

Many tourists of the period, however, seem to have been dis- 
mayed by this incredible jumble of ruins, temples and palaces, 
alternating with gloomy dungeons and rustic chalets They could 
not understand ‘what fantasy would dare to unite in a single 
whole such disparate objects'. Goethe, w r ho once said ‘economy 
is the most necessary expression of order’, was shocked by the 
waste of imagination and money m which Karl-Eugen had in- 
dulged He notes acrimoniously m Ins diary that he lias just seen 
‘ a senes of monstiosities created by a disturbed and insignificant 
imagination At Stuttgait, Hohenheim and Ludwigsburg, far too 
much money has been lavished, and too little good taste.’ He con- 
cludes ‘So many little things, unfoitunately, do not go to make 
a hig one.’ 2 Finally Nicolai is surprised at ‘these dames without 
milk, this hermitage without hermits ’ True, having neglec- 
ted to get permission to visit the pailc he was not allowed in and 
admits that he speaks of these curiosities from hearsay alone. 

In 1782 Karl-Eugen became restless only a few 100ms of the 
dairy farm had so far been in use and he felt the need for quarters 
worthiei of him. Fischer therefore had to produce plans for a 
castle which, on Ins master’s instructions, was to have nothing in 
common w ith Ludw igsburg or Solitude as regards sumptuousness 
but should be a big country villa wor thy of a prince The first 
stone of the new building was laid only on the 24th June 1785 8 
To make up for the lime lost the work, winch the Duke inspected 

1 Prince de Ligne Coup d’&il sur Bcltzil, 1786 

3 Goethe’s journal, September 1797 

3 According to Fiancisca’s diary, the stone bore the architect's plans 
engraved on a sih er plate with an inscnption denoting the Duke’s inten- 
tion to preseive the rustic appearance of the castle 
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throe times a week, was rained out .it gie.it •.]«■<*(!. It w,h lim-du'd 
in 17H7 

Schlnv, Ilohonheim, the greater part of which still stands today, 
is a huge building consisting of a ground floor and a iirst 'toioy. 
We shaie the opinion of Goethe, who described it as being ‘ archi- 
tecturally cold and characterless . it is difhcult to find ana tiling 
really good about it. . . The castle is one of the most uiiedifjing 
sights in the world One might say of the exterior that it was built 
without taste for it arouses no vestige of sympathy or antipathy.’ 

After crossing a court} aid, closed in the old days by a v\i ought- 
iron gat'*, and embellished with law ns, oneieaches the main build- 
ing A line antechamber leads to a lug central hall fm igm.illy 
decorated with mat hie, which displeased Goethe’). Ftom lieie one 
enters the former pic tin e gallery which the Duke* filled yyith a 
few good canvases bun owed from the Ludvsigsbuig collection 
(Goetlu 1 icpoits a Titian, a Rembrandt and a fine Holbein por- 
tnutj, then the library, panelled with white- anil-gold wood where 
Karl-Fugen placed some of Lejeune’s finest yyoiks — the statue of 
Apollo 1 and two largo bas-reliefs, ‘ Meditation’ and * Silein e’, a and 
four groups representing the Seasons by Damn cker The left 
wing of the castle continued through a yet y long 01 anger y leading 
to a \y inter garden (these two looms have been destroy edi and 
ending in the dairy farm, with a sloping roof Fi nnusca occupied 
four rooms on the first floor 3 They were convei toil into a kitchen 
111 the nineteenth century The entrance umityaid yvas flanked 
on one side by the stables and the riding school, 4 and on the 
other by a chapel dedicated to both the Catholic and Protestant 
faiths 

The interior decoration of Holienheun was entrusted to the 

1 Commissioned tor Solitude — it yy.is first placed by the Duke in the 
Holienheun Palace at Stuttgart and later in the picture gallery of 
Luilyvigshurg yylure it remains today 

3 Destined at first lor Solitude, they y\ent to the llnhenheim library 
and from there to the Confeience Hall in the Stuttgart Castle 

3 The main room has presorted its stucco decoiation yyith yyreatlis of 
roses and the repeated initials of Francisca von Holienheun, another 
room still possesses its original plaster fireplace It yvas m one of these 
small attir rooms of the daily farm that Karl-Eugen died in mr)} 

4 Only the riding school remains, concerted into a liay-barn. 
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stucco worker Isopi , 1 wlio, probably m great haste, earned it out 
in an icy classical style, One looks in vain foi those ‘charminn- 
ornamental motifs in such excellent taste’ of which Schiller 
speaks 4 The Duke msistedth.it Isopi should use some of the pupils 
from the Karlsschule The result hardly does credit to the aitistic 
leaching given at the school Pail of the furniture was borrowed 
fiom various ducal lesulences at that time abandoned but most of 
it was bought m Pans . 3 Sclnller extolled ‘its elegant magnificence, 
with excellent taste allied to piochgality’ 

Francisca’s diary depicts the rustic existence led by the couple 
at Hohcnheim. Kail-Eugon was attended by only one chamber- 
lain, a head groom and a chaplain His wife had no ladies-m- 
waitmg and there were veiy few sei vants. The Duke, who was in 
robust health, goL up early, hastily gave a few necessary signa- 
tures and then embarked upon lus favourite spoi t — lioi semanslup 
He took a meal m some local faim and befoie midday returned to 
his study where, for two horns, he dealt with affairs of state, dic- 
tated, and read the newspapers, Francisca ‘dressed m a quarter of 
an hour’, and hei peasant gaib allowed her to peifoim small tasks 
in the garden, or to make plum jam, at which she excelled Then 
she strolled in the park, followed by her favourite sheep on a 
leash of silver ribbon, and fed the swans. She administered her 
domain as a slnewd farmei’s wife and never allowed anyone else 
to buy the cattle Her happiness was complete when she could 
earn a few florins by selling the produce of her vegetable garden 
or tlio fish from the ponds She liked to read and diaw in the 
Roman Inn or to panel the walls of liei apartment with matenals 
from a factory of her foundation 

The couple, after inspecting the gieenhouses (soon to he the 
most famous in Europe ), 4 the lnves, the sheopfolds, the sowing or 
the haymaking, stopped to lunch in the woodcutters hut, the 
Swiss chalet or tile null The afternoon w r as devoted to long rides 

1 Antonio Isopi, an Italian by ongm, worked at Stuttgail until 1852 
3 Letter of 50th August 1797 3 Fiancisca’s diary 

1 They were copied from those of Potemkin m St Petersburg Lan 
noticed a number of fig trees and Howlers m bloom at all seasons 'It is 
fairyland,’ he saw, ‘where magnificent trees glow- in the open, shrubs on 
the walls, m all the colouis of the rainbow- A real enchanted grotto ’ 


fee «* 
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in a lum.ige or nn hoiseliiuk tlnoiigli the neighbouring woods. 

I he\ would go os far as Businm, 1 a nival faim surrounded b} 
(banning g.ndt in which Kuil-I ugen hail given in Ii.iniiMa in 
i --’f\ tn the lusuin ngurli n a ni to Lin-iedel. a hunting lodge anil 
stud farm. Immethulelv nfu i suppm, at wlndi ho ate lull and 
(hank little, the Duke mined to lied 

Oil uitum annn ei sane-, small instil fi tes were givi n and the 
dealing m limit of the Roman Inti sen ed as a attm^ fm peasant 
dames, the distiibution of piousions, and iiuulh a moth st fire- 
vvoik dis]ila\ 

One evening Kuil-Fiigen, dianmugly attentive towards his 
Wife, wished to awe In 1 the stirpuso on waking ol si ( me the 
studv tl(*\t to hei bediuom ii'deiotateil with a m w vvullpapni He 
insisted that the win Linen should we.u shppeis and use onlv 
mk*ws instead of nails so that no noise should lieliaj his plan 3 
When he was inued to leav e Ills wife for a f< w (lavs, he wiute 
her tenth 1 ! In lit ts-dou\ he was then si\tv -in which he tailed 
hei ‘hltle angel’ and ‘ mv sweet loinpamon’ Sometimes to the 
note lie otlaihul a heait cut out of paper which he sunounded 
with the pin use ‘Fin thee alone ’ 4 

The peaceful monotony of these uhlhc pleasuies was only dis- 
turbed bv the occasional visits of local quests On these occasions 
the pude of K.arl-F,ugen came to the line and his wild extiava- 
gunee showed, as Burney so iiphtlv sajs, that ‘his vocation for 
economy was moie nppaient than real’ In 1777 the news spread 
that the Fmpeior Joseph II, travelling nnogmto under the name 
of Count Falkoiistem, was to pass thioughSiuttgui t Great prepara- 
tions w tie nnub toiecenelum It was tlum learned that the nohle 
visitor, lofiising tlie Duke's hospitahtv, had ordeted rooms m one 

1 Iinsnau, to the 1101th east ot Vailmigi n, still exists toil.w 
3 1 asaiient’.n t( n - the I’lu asuntiv — a tew mill s fi 11111 Ilidieiiheim cm 
the 1 ( hteiilmgen- Molmiigrn mail was limit liv 1 1 lediu 11 1 .ugen, kail 
Liuten’s fniitlici, as a faun to i.nse ganu'lniils, A little Temple ni Hnra, 
using m the middle id a Like, gave it its name of La 1 lornle Its owner 
called it 1 asaiicnhof when, in 170O, hi built a villa wheie lu spent 
several weeks a ve.tr The Koem^lu In StiiaHMimmlung I'atct iandiwher 
Altntumu of Stuttgart possesses a chunmng picture showing the house 
and tlu park 

3 Kisbeik up nt 4 rianusi i s join lial 
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of the city’s inns. Karl-Eugen devised a stratagem to force the 
Emperor to lodge under lus roof. He had the facade of the 
castle covered -with a huge panel bearing the sign Ilerbcrge 
Zum Roehmischen Reich He disguised himself as the innkeeper 
and dressed lus courtiers as valets. Tins courtesy, says Bachau- 
mont, * quite French in sentiment, did credit to the German prince 
and achieved its merited success’ 1 Kail-Eugen took advantage of 
the opportunity to try and obtain the title of Princess of the 
Empire for his wife The Emperor turned a deaf ear, making as 
the excuse that lie could not increase indefinitely the number of 
beneficiaries who already held this title 

On another occasion, in September 1782, the court of Stuttgart 
was m a state of great excitement at the arrival of Grand Duke 
Paul of Russia, the fuluie Tsar Paul I, only son of Catherine the 
Great, with his wife, the daughter of Prince Fnednch-Eugen, 
Karl-Eugen’s younger bi other No expense was spaied to dazzle 
these illustrious visitors although they were travelling incognito 
as the Comte and Comtesse du Nord Karl-Eugen went to meet 
them at Montbdliard where Fnednch-Eugen was governor At 
Stuttgart a triumphal arch awaited the procession On a lawn, 
where among other visitors present weie the Dukes of Zw ei- 
brucken and Hesse- Dai mstadt, a perfoimance was given of the 
opera Les Fetes Thessahcnnes, with a libretto by Uriot and music 
by the Italian Poll, followed by the ballet Callirihoe. The follow- 
ing day was spent at Hohenheun The visilois inspected the site 
chosen for the building of the new castle, strolled through the 
park, slopping at the hermitage and the baths, and laying the first 
stone of a monument to commemorate their visit m front of the 
woodcutter’s hut, Next day they were driven to Ludwigsburg 
where they visited the porcelain factory and attended a ball at the 
opera house 

1 Mhnmra Secrets, 25th March 1777 When the Emperor left Stutt- 
gart he made fun of the llneadharc coat and duty boots of the postillion 
"who drove him, 'It is easy to see’, he said, ‘that this fellow is not a 
courtier ’ At the fust lelay he tried to lecompense the valet but could not 
get him to accept the slightest lewaid The Empeior understood the 
motive for the refusal The coach, which had been put at his disposal, 
belonged to Pnnce X who, to pay homage to his illustrious guest, had 
himself acted as the postillion. (Biederinann Die Mode ) 
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The programme of festivities included a of oiimrtam- 

rnonts at Solitude The guests drove along a hi illianth lit avenue 
to the castle which, according to Mine d'Oheiknc h, the Cnmtei-,0 
du Norths lacly-m-waiting, seemed to he tin' ‘ la* Palais du Soled \ 
The same writer is unsparing in her praise of the Italian opera 
given that evening and the great supper served Tn (he “I.aurel 
Chiller) ”, where the statues, vases, well-laden talih*» and tin* pro- 
fusion of lights were a magnificent sight’ On this occasion the 
Duke had acquired fioni Pans a complete suite of furniture 1 and 
did the honours of Ins splendid domain to Ins illustrious nine, 
while excusing himself for past extiavaganie ‘I lepent, I n-pent, 
ninth mm, hut I was earned avv.i) by my joulh I did not think 
enough of my people who need constant thought 'loda\ 1 huild 
no 11101 1* palates, I build almshouses ’ 2 And tin* Comte du Non! 
replied, to allay Ins uncle’s scmples ‘Monsieui, it is not so foolish 
to huild palaces as you maintain The giandeui of pi lines is th.it 
of their people also All the money you have spoilt lien* lias given 
work and, in consequence, wealth to your subjects.’ 3 

The following (lav’s programme un lulled hunting on the 
Ilarensee Stands had been erected lound the lake so that the 
guests could see the arrival of four thousand stag and does, trot- 
ting m a herd It was an incredible sight. The hunters were en- 
thusiastic but the spectators vveie moved by the unfortunate 
creatines, sacrificed in advance, and butchered in the most hor- 
rible manner. Wagons full of game wen* taken away and pie- 
sonted b) tin* Duke to Ins guests 1 When the visitors took leave of 
their hosts on the 25th September ‘everyone wept’ 6 


Since Kail-Fugen had changed his wav of hit* Ik* bail felt a 
loiievved uige to travel In the old davs Ik* h.ul cnti-ideied it .is 
more excuse foi pleasure hut now it was an opportunity to educate 
himself We meet linn vvandeimg all over Europe* Ho spent the 

1 Francesca's diary 

a Mine d Oberkirch Altman es Karl-Eugen admitted that a single 
one of these fetes given to the Comte ilu Nuid cost him y 30,000 flanns 

3 Id t’ in 1 Idem 6 Francisca’s diary . 
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winter of 1774-g in Italy with Francisca She wrote down lwr 
impressions of the journey 111 her diary and related some curious 
exclusions such as the climbing of Vesuvius In 1781 the Duke 
decided to toui Germany incognito 1 

The couple passed thiough Kailsrulie and Bruclisal, the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Speyer, and Fiankfort, they stopped at 
Cassel to visit the famous picture gallciy and the 110 less famous 
baths, and at Hanover, where the hbi ary held their interest for 
several weeks At Schweiin a pleasant surprise was m store for 
Francisca She was invited to dinner by the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, ncc Princess of Wurttemherg At Jena, Karl-Eugen met 
Karl- August of Weimai The latter gave an account of this meet- 
ing to Goethe ‘The Duke of Wurttemherg, ’ he wiote, ‘was here 
yesterday. You know that he explot es all the umvei sities and likes 
to see all the faculties paiade, or lather, piostitute tliemsehes 
before lnm But he offeis them quite an amusing spectacle m 
return, an old hussar general with a big round Swabian head and 
a formidable moustache is ordered to follow the lectures assidu- 
ously and t.o take notes He swears and stoims but he obeys ’ 2 

In 1782 3 Kail-Eugen and Fiancisca leached Ansbacli, where 
they were well received, but avoided Bayreuth, which still held 
too many memories of an unhappy marriage They crossed 
Switzeiland where they studied the manufacture of printed cloth 
with the intention of founding similar workshops in Wurttem- 
herg At last they reached Vienna The Emperoi refused to receive 
the moiganatic wife and merely deigned to meet hei ‘by chance 1 
at Laxenburg Fi ancisca was not to be received at the Imperial 
Court until 1791, the year in which the Tope officially recognized 
her marriage 

In 1789 Kail-Eugen was in Holland and Denmark, 111 whose 

1 On leasing Stnttgait he had intended to stop at Schloss Weillingen 
and sisit his brother Ludwig The two in others had been on bad terms 
since Karl-Eugen’s in.unage to Fiancisca He gave up his plan when he 
learned that Ludwig u ould be delighted to see hun but without his wife 

a Co) 1 espandener of Goethe with Duke Kai l- August offVtimar , 2 vols , 
1856 

2 From this year onwards the Prince kept a diary of his travels It has 

been published 
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t rijiit.il hf found lit tin of nitoiest. ‘It is a town devoid of alt 
luvotiv In' wrote Ilf till >11 ti avelled to 1 upland brant w <i, 1 tcarsp, 
a Protestant, was presented to th<- Roval 1 armlv Her jewels, 
wliu h wen* valued .it a qu.ulci of a million Into-, i arise d ,i sr ma- 
tron at a dnmi'i giv mi by the Pnmo of Waifs I he young woman 
coni]Ui‘ifd London society by her simplicity and the {•ran* with 
whit.ll she worn liei ‘sheplu idc-s s homiet ’ Kail-Lugen devoted 
Ills tune to senous tasks, visiting the universities lie did not spam 
lus ( title isms 

'At ('ambiidge, ’ he notes, ‘the students have fai too uiui h 
hheirv and ol it am pei mission Um easily to stay out .it night This 
is yen dangerous n His judgi ments on I .ngl.ind show a (irt.mi 
perspicacity ‘Most of the English live in ojiulente 'I lie) do not 
lealise that, bevoild the sea, people think The I aiglishmun is div 
and always phlegmatic He easily linnets spiviccs lendeied and 
too often neglects what lie might ha\e learned on Ins linopean 
fray els 'Hie masses lone an easy life, lustily is veiy widespread, 
agriculture is m a good state, the Navy magmfiiont, the army 
weak and undisciplined ’ a 

Hit* temple often made Pans the goal of their navels On the 
first journey to the capital in 177b Finutisca was cold-shouldered 
by tin* C’ouit at Veisailles and Mane Antoinette wrote to hei 
inothei on June 27th ‘The Duke of Wmttomheig takes his mis- 
tiess eveiywhoie She is rather a snkly looking (’.ountoss ’ Such 
seventy is siujiiising, fin although the gnl lacked beauty, sin* was 
undoubtedly well diessed The Duke hail her diessed by the 
Queen's dressmaker, Mile Rose lloi tin, who enjoyed a Liuupean 
reputation 'I lie Opeia was seveiely cntiu/ed hy the two tourists, 
who found the musu ‘Loo noisy and kukuig in taste’ 

Hie 1 )uk* ’s set ond jouine) tu Pans m 1 787 caused him to utter 
a few melancholy reflet turns ‘ And thus ends mu journey 111 one 
td the greatest titles in the woild where 11 ligiorr, knowl(*dg(* and 
respect seem forgotten but where dissipation and frivolity hold 
sway All the enthusiasm and sentiimuts are superficial.’ 

In 1 789, at the outbreak of the Revolution, the couple were 
once more m Paris visiting the theatre, even attending the per- 
1 Kail-Eugen’s diary s Idem 
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formance of a topical play La Prise de la Bastille They were smv 
pused to notice that the stalls once occupied hy gentry had now 
been invaded by the rabble That such a radical change m the 
customs of a nation could have been brought about m the space of 
two yeais thoroughly bewildered Karl-Eugen In summing up 
lus impressions, with a certain clairvoyance he diagnosed the 
extreme danger in winch the monarchy stood ‘France,' he 
wrote, 1 is in her death throes. Every means, even the most ener- 
getic, seem poweiless to revive her. A weakly king, a queen who 
indulges in all manner of eccentricities, justly detested hy the 
people, ministers who aie not capable of then tasks, these are the 
pillais on which this crumbling realm rests 1 Accoidmg to him, 
from the moment the King agreed to take oiders from those to 
whom he should have been giving them, catasti oplie was immi- 
nent Out of prudence the Duke sported a tricolour on Ins hat 
But in spite of tins pi ecaution he was recognized on the Cours la 
Reine and jostled so violently hy the sans-culottes that he had no 
wish to prolong lus stay in a place where he could be subjected to 
such indignities In 1791, on their leturn fioin London, the 
couple passed through Pans for the last time while it was in full 
revolution Out of curiosity Karl-Eugen attended the sittings of 
the National Assembly, a step which earned him the reproach of 
having 'sold himself to the Jacobins’ 1 This accusation was unfair 
for, if at the outset the Duke wished to be initiated into revolu- 
tionary theories, he was quick to manifest an implacable hostility 
towards them 

With the object of sparing Wurttembcrg the reprisals which 
France might have tried to take on a country so close to her 
frontiers, he leceived with distrust only a small number of French 
Emigres. He would only receive officially a member of the House 
of France, the Prince de Condo, their head In 1791 he allowed the 
prince to stay for several weeks with his family in an inn on the 
Stuttgart-Mannlieim road. 2 

For several years now Karl-Eugen had suffered from violent 
attacks of gout and Ins health was on the decline It was said that 
his death was hastened by an incident during a ridotto given at 
1 D’Espinchal Souveniis a Augeard Mdrnoucs. 
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the Karlsscliule, when predictions, written in the pure stile of 
the Parisian Revolutionary Club, were distributed by tin eo figures 
in fancy dress who slipped away before they could be apprehended. 
At the age of sixty-five, after a reign of neaily fifty sears, Kail- 
Fugen died at Ilohenheim on the 23rd October 1793 Francisco 
mused him tendeily and did not leave his bed-ide for six nights 1 
His subjects mourned him and remembered only his repentance. 
The poet J. Kemer gives a stiikmg picture 1 of ‘the immense pro- 
cession of horses galloping across the silent countrvside by toieh- 
hglit', cm its way to Ludvvigsbuig where the Prince was laid to 
rest And when this nocturnal cavalcade* had disappeaied in the 
dusk anel darkness, sy mliolical of the tumultuous existence of an 
unbalanced prince, the bewildered eyewitness wondened if he 
had not been the victim of one of those tragic anil mysterious 
visions which so often haunted the German imagination 

Francisco retired to Schloss Ilachingen in Havana The Duke 
had given her this castle in lycjo as a refuge in case Wurttemberg 
should he invaded by the revolutionaiy armies In 1 7 (pi she had 
to flee before the Fiench troops, and stayed for some time m 
Vienna As soon as the danger was over she settled permanently 
in Schloss Kirclieim, a legacy, together with a pension of 20,000 
florins, from her late husband In a portrait dating from the last 
few years of the century she appeals, at the age of fifty, as an 
austere and respectable woman, tending to stoutness. Her nun’s 
coif would make the stranger take her for some old, rather dreamy', 
sister She died in 1811 


1 Francisca’s diary 
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Karl-Eugen’s Successors 
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On Karl-E ugen’s death the tin one passed to Ins brother Ludwig. 
Eugen, at that tunc aged sixty- two As a young man he had served 
in the French Army, distinguishing himself during the Minorca 
campaign and particularly in the capture of Mahon (1756). The 
Prince was stationed in Pans and his con ospondence shows that 
he wrote Fiencli coneclly and with wit 1 He was a well known 
figure 111 the fashionable salons, of which his favourite was that of 
M de la Popelimcue, the ostentatious Maecenas of the Chateau de 
Passy, at that time tlio lendezvous of the greatest artists and wits, 
lie knew Buffon, La Tolu, Rameau and J -J. Rousseau, with 
whom he corresponded m 17G0 He was on veiy good terms with 
Voltane ‘ I love you, ’ he wiote to him m 1755, ‘from the bottom 
of my heart and with a tender friendship You say, monsieur, 
that I am an oxde and you cannot see why I should serve France 
I think that I am m a beltei position lieie to lender important 
services to my countiy than by remaining at home ’ 

The Prince led a very dissipated life m Pans and accoidmg to 
the scandal sheets was constantly to be seen in the wings of the 
Parisian tlieatie, ‘often laying down the helmet of Mars to break 
a lance 111 the lists of Venus’ He was credited with numeious 
affairs, among others with Milo Gaussin, 3 stai of the Theatre 
Fiatuyiis who cieated Voltane’s Alznt and 7 .au e, with IN file 
G ue ant of the Comedie-Franraise, Clan on’s mistress, and with 
Mile Coralim;, foi whose favours Casanova was Ins xival. 

1 He unite -verms and lead them quite chainungly, accoidmg to Alme 
d’Oberknch 

1 Mile Gaussin when reproached for her facile morals replied, 1 What 
would you’ It gives them so much pleasuie anil it costs me so little ’ 
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Duiing llio Seven Yeais W.u ho nltcied In-, sers m*, to Vustii.i 
and fought m tin* tanks of Pni—ia's enemies 1 fhi> Piiwe do 
Jamie, wlm mot linn dining till* campaign, speaks of him as * ,i 
nio-t amiahlo in, m who cnmjirw's and route-, yew- admit ,dily 
Ono day ho quai rolled with Mat dial Dami (the general m mm- 
mand of Mana Tlieiesa’s anny) as tin* insult of ,m « pigiam, in 
which ho otiasionallv indulged out of gaiety m lmpatu tin* '1 he 
Duke m fart had a taste fm the pun, ‘tin* vwt of pi nplo who have 
nono’, acioidiiig to Voltane 

Ludwig-Kiigen at the ago of tint ty had an attack of < on-c nmc o 
rathoi hko that which had met ionic* Ins hiotlioi He ga\o up Ins 
military caiom, tui nod his hack on the gay lift* whu li Pam had 
made so attiactiyo fm lnm, and leturned to his own counliy Ho 
gave Yoltaiio the 1 oasons fm his sudden lotnomont ‘ You toll mo 
that life m Pans is more suited to myself than to you 'Hie lml- 
hant plejsines to ho found there lad to tempt me I wisli foi 
something mote solid . 'Lho chainniig fetes m Pans sc*om to 
me insipid and gloomy I find a tumble void unwoithy of any 
thinking man ’ 

Ludwig-Eugen decided never to recognize Francisca as a sister- 
m-law and was foicoil to lease Stuttgait At iir-t lit* lived in 
Schloss Weithngen near Hauau, and then in Swit/oiland, leasing 
his family m ignorance of Ins svlieieahouts (the Chateau do Renan 
in the V<iud) He intended to live then* peacefully ssitli a cliaini- 
mg Saxon woman, Countess son Beichhngen, vs horn he had just 
mamed, and Voltaire, svith sshoni he ssns on friendly teuns 

‘I have come to lise in Sss ltzecland so tliaL I can ssear my 
countiy clothes,’ he sviote to the sago of Forney ‘Moieosei I 
am happy with my gentle ssife vs ho has won my lioait 
We <m* passionately dosoted to each other By day slu* is my 
friend, at night I am hei loser, and sve only lemeinber tliat sve 
aie mamed because it sets a seal on oui happiness, and makes 

1 Fredench II m 1755 got wind of Luclw lg-Eugen’s hostile intentions 
and confided to Ins sister 111 Bay tenth on the iytli Tune ol the same yeai 
‘ I fear that he will commit a stupidity I hear ham Pans that he intends 
to enter the sen ices of the Empress lie is mesponsiblc, I might say 
mad I foresee nothing good for him ’ 
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us cherish all the more the bonds which join us You see, mon- 
sieur, that m this i espect it is easy for me to be a little philo- 
sophical. The glances from her black sparkling eyes would ex- 
press far more vividly than my humble pen the gratitude she 
bears you for the interest you are kind enough to take in our 
well-being She hopes, when her health allows it, to come and 
see you at Ferney, to pay to you homage which I am sure you 
will not find displeasing . . I have just learned that I am in 
your debt for the excellent chocolate I have been drinking for 
some days It is the most suitable present for a manied man; 
my wife, too, is most obliged to you.' 1 

No sooner had lie taken possession of the Duchy of Wurttem- 
berg than he instituted some reforms From his long stay m Paris 
he had retained a very active taste for French cultuie He spoke 
French more willingly than German and Ins manners bore the 
stamp of that ui bamty and lone so characteristic of the Court of 
Vei sailles Thus in 1794 he closed the Karlsschule which he con- 
sidered infected with the Prussian spirit, and far too costly into 
the bargain. He was the implacable enemy of the new ideas and 
at the outbreak of the Revolution this aversion changed into such 
a violent hatred that lie wanted to join the coalition against France 
at the head of Ins troops 

Ludwig-Eugen died in May 1795 from an attack of apoplexy 
whilst walking in the park at Ludwigsburg His reign, which is 
of little account, had lasted only two years The two daughters of 
his marriage to the Countess of Beichlingen were brought up m a 
Parisian convent 2 

The throne of Wurttembei’g passed to Karl-Eugen’s second 
brother Friednch-Eugen, who at that time was sixty-three years 

1 Lettei of 1st February and noth March 1763 During his stay in 
Switzeiland the Prince became the father of two girls On the birth of 
his first daughter he mate to Voltaire (29th June 1763)’ ‘Now new 
duties have been imposed upon me So far I have tried my best to be a 
tender husband, I shall now make every effort to fulfil my duties as a 
good father My happiness will endure because I have nothing to 
reproach myself with This happiness is not based on the misfortune of 
others dnd I feel that I enjoy the inner satisfaction which is the greatest 
of all joys ’ 

2 Mme d’Oberkirch Memon es 
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old, This prince was originally destined to be a cliurt liman lmt 
Frederick II had dissuaded linn from this vex atom and he had be- 
come a soldier Promoted to General 111 the Prussian A rim, ns 
husband of the Princess Sophia Dorothea of Braiidenburg-Si hwedt 
(a niece of Frederick II) in 176c) he was appointed governor of 
the County of Mnnthehard, a possession of the House of Wot tteru- 
borg lie held court in Ins small capital surrounded by a large 
family of eight sons and tluee daughters ‘lie joined the ranks of 
the great men who tried to become enlightened,’ sajs Got the, 
‘asking advice on the education of his cluldicn fnnn the most 
famous pedagogues of the period He wrote one «laj to J -J 
Rousseau whose famous reply began with these winds “Were I 
unfortunate enough to have been born a Prime ” !1 

Fnednrli-Eugen had little time to enjoy his jtower . I lie Fieneh 
Arm) under Moienu invaded Wurlteinberg in 179G The Duke 
was forced to flee and take lefuge 111 Ansbach lie returned to 
Stuttgart only to die there on the 23rd December 171)7 

He was succeeded by his son Friedrich II, whose majority was 
declared 111 1803 This prince, two ) ears later, was to fate the 
thunder of Napoleon The Emperor, during the campaign which 
was to terminate with the capitulation of Ulm, notihed Fnedncli 
that he would visit him at Ludwigsburg on the 31 d October 1 80.3. 
Dazzled by Ins magnificent receptioii, Napoleon said to Ins host 
with a smile ‘I am not sure whether I could ever entertain vou 
so magnificently ’ He conquered the Duchess by a few graceful 
compliments, praised the Duke to the skies and admitted that he 
had not met such an enlightened prince 111 the whole of Germany. 
Such rare capacities, lie declared, wore out of pioportion to a 
country which held such a small place in the European concert 
He promised that he would change the title of Duke of Wurttem- 
berg to that of King The charm worked and Friedrich, filled with 
gratitude, proclaimed his host to be 'chaiming and the equal of 
Frederick the Great ’ The ground having thus been prepai ed, the 
Emperor began to discuss the matter which had biought him to 
Ludwigsburg After meeting with strong resistance he persuaded 
the Duke to declare war on Austna and to co-operate in the cam- 
1 For Rousseau’s letter, cf jiage 266 
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paign by furnishing 8,000 Wurttemberg troops. The reward was 
not long delayed In the following year, 1806, Fnedrich-Eugen 
was given the title of Fiiednch II with the pretentious Gothic 
addition of Empeior of Swabia and King of Wuittemberg, in 
other words of the smallest kingdom m Europe 1 

Friedrich II, proud of his new title, seemed anxious to emulate 
the youthful follies of lus uncle, Karl-Eugen, whose unbounded 
vanity and lust for pleasure he had inherited The petty despot 
exeicised hts authority down to the smallest details, to the point 
of forbidding his subjects to smoke m the street, An enormous 
eater, he soon became so disgustingly fat that a piece had to he 
cut out of the table so that he could sit down s Napoleon said that 
he always arrived m Pans ventre a terre 

He wished to leave traces eveiywheie of his artistic taste— m 
Stuttgart, in Ludwigsburg, La Favorite and Mom epos With the 
disasltous encouragement of his favouute architect Thouret, the 
the mtenois of these palaces wei e dept ived of most of their pretty 
eighteenth-century decoialions The Empire style triumphed The 
gardens succumbed to the rigours of the prevailing fashion and 
wore transformed into English parks. 

Aftei Friedrich II's death in 1816 Ludwigsburg remained un- 
inhabited for many yeais Foitunately time in its woik of des- 
truction forgot it, and the castle, thanks to skilful restoration 
undertaken at the end of the nineteenth centuiy, has to a great 
extent preserved its original aspect 

Hohenheim suffeied tlio gravest vicissitudes Ludwig-F.ugen, 
who made it his favourite lesidence, had preserved it intact. But 
in 1797 Fnedrich-Eugon dispossessed it of all its ait tieasures in 
favoiu of Ludwigsburg and Moiu epos ; then for reasons of economy 
he demolished several of the mam buildings and most of the fnp- 
peries that adorned the park. 3 The devastation was completed at 

1 I11 1807 Ins daughter Catherine married Jeidme Bonaparte, who 
that yeai became King of Westphalia 

2 At Solitude one can still see Friedrich II’s desk, hollowed out m a 
semicircle to fit his stomach 

3 All that remains of these buildings are the Roman inn, the gaming 
house, and the cells of the Roman puson One column survives of the 
Temple of Vesta, the Swiss chalet, the mill, the woodcutter’s hut and 
the dairy farm has e disappeared 
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the end of the same jear when the Revolution, try armies turned 
it into n li.irra< ks and a nnlitoiy hospital Todav , Hohenheim is an 
agricultural college' Its guidons exist lint hear no lest mldance to 
the original 

As for Solitude', alieady ‘ veiy neglected and ruined according 
to Nicolai who visited it m 1781, it sulfeiecl lmt little fnmi 
'1 houret’s ieconsti action and the mteiioi still minims almost as 
Kail-Fugen conceived it Solitude leinams one of those places 
which most vividly ecoke the ligutu of a small Get mail despot of 
the eighteenth century 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The County of Montbeliard 



It is mipnitant to cast a glance at the County of MontWhanl un- 
less one wishes to overlook a chapter in the lnstoiy of Wnrttem- 
lierg winch provides a few highly amusing characters. 

For a long time the province of Montbeliard was a kind of small 
sovereign state Originally the apanage of the Montfaucon family, 
descendants of the old Count of Alsace, a branch of Habsburg 
Loirame, it passed to Wuittomberg on the marriage of Ebeiliard 
IV (i -394) to the last heiress of the Montfaucons. Nevertheless, it 
continued to he luled according to its own laws At the end of the 
seventeenth centui y Pi mce Friedrich of W urttembei g found him- 
self head of the leigmng branch of Montbehard 

Montbeliard, in German Mompelgard, a mountainous region 
bordering on Switzerland, forms an enclave in French teintoiy 
From the ethnological and political point of view it was a com- 
piomise between Fiance and Germany Although French blood 
flowed m the veins of its inhabitants, German infiltration had 
conquei ed the region, favoured by the Protestant religion gener- 
ally practised theie, and, above all, encouraged by the German 
piinces who goveinecl it Customs were entirely German, the men 
wore long beards and old-fashioned surtouts. Civilization had stood 
still The terms of an Imperial decree laying down a code of be- 
haviour for ‘cadets and young officers of Alsace and Montbehard 
when invited by a prince’ seem to he addressed to joung brutes, 
ignorant of the most elementary rules of savoir-vwre 1 

1 Tins decree, dated 1624 and preserved m the National Archives, 
shows the apprehension felt as regards the behaviour of these ^oung men 

(1) Respects must be paid to Iiis Highness in correct attire (coat and 
hoots) and young officers are not to arris e half-drunk 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century the capital of the 
County possessed a mam square, into which several streets con- 
verged, and subuibs of ill lepute wheie it was dangerous to 
wander at night It was an agglomeration of one- or two-storeyed 
houses with huge loofs pieiced with mullioned windows such as 
can still be seen in Alsace The interiors were very simple, with 
wooden cottage furmtuie In the mam room, which also served 
as a kitchen, the people lived a sober existence, their staple diet 
being onion soup and floui pancakes. 

Until 169c) the ruler of Month eliard was Duke Geoig, the 
husband of Anne de Coligny, the great-granddaughtei of the 
famous victim of St Bartholomew’s Night One of Louis XIV’s 
journeys led him through this small countiy Mile de Mont- 
pensier, who was in the paity, descubes in her memoirs the im- 
pression pioduced upon Lhe royal suite by the appearance of the 
ruler who had ridden out to pay homage to the loyal traveller. 

‘ When we left for Samte-Mane-aux-Mmes,’ she writes, 1 a petty 
soveieign came to greet the King. It was the Prince of Mont- 
bdliai d- Wm ttemberg I found him hideous He was dressed 
like a village schoolmaster, without a sword, and his lumbering 
carnage was painted black because he was m mourning for the 
Empress The horses had black cloths reaching to the giound, 
the pages and lackeys were dressed in yellow with trappings of 
red ribbon. I remember that his whole courL was in the same 
carnage and that ten or a dozen people emeiged from it to pay 
their respects . ’ 

Duke Georg lived up to his appearance and was in fact, if not 

(n) At table, they must not lean back m their chairs or sti etch their 
legs out to full length 

(in) They must not drink after each mouthful because they would get 
drunk too quickly After each dish, half-empty the tankard and before 
dunking carefully wipe the moustaches and the lips 

(w) They must not stick their fingers in the dish or throw the bones 
over their shoulders or undei the table 

(v) They must not lick their fingers, spit m the plate or wipe their 
noses on the napkin 

(vi) They must not drink like brutes until they fall under the table or 
cannot walk upright, etc (Montliehard Archives K 1755 ) 
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actually mad, ‘ a great eccenti ic’ Steeped in a nebulous mystic ism, 
he had composed a hermetic bible foi the use of his heir, based on 
the stiangest educational principles But that w as not all For 
some reason, according to Mme d’Obeikncb, he made his soil 
learn Arabic instead of Fiench and Geiman, and entirely warped 
Ins judgement, particularly on marnage, hv gw mg him the Koran 
instead of a breviary ‘In tins false hook the boy found justifica- 
tion and an excuse for his debauches and Ins perpetual change of 
women and mistresses, which offended icspectahle people, were 
the shame of his reign and Ins own undoing as we shall see n 
In fact he profited so well from these paternal lessons that he 
became polygamous and encouraged incest m Ins own family 
I he education of Leopold- Ebei hard, bom m ibpo, son of this 
Duke Georg, was therefore both Moslem and neglected At the 
age of twelve he was incapable of leading German In i (>88 
hostilities broke out between Fiance and Austria (War of the 
Augsburg Coalition), the French armies entered Montbehaid, 
which for several yeais found itself incorporated into French tei- 
ntory Duke Georg was foiced to leave with Ins son for Silesia 
lie took refuge with Ins daughter, Eleonora Carlotta, the reign- 
ing Pricess of Oels, near Bieslau 2 

At the age of twenty-tin ee Leopold-Eberliard entered the ser- 
vice of Austria and was in command of Tokay when the Tmks 
laid siege to that city Given the reputation of being a gi eat soldier 
for having lepelled the enemy, he acquired a taste for the military 
piofession and took part in several of the campaigns in Hungary. 
He lived at Oels when his presence was not needed with the 
army There he met the daughter of a Ligmtz baker, Anna Sabina 
Iledwiger, who was employed as a servant at the court This 
young woman, ‘of great beauty and a character as noble as it was 
dismtci esled, inspiied a great passion in Leopold-Eberliard She 
soon became his accredited mistress’ (Mme d’Oberkirch) As soon 
as signs of pregnancy were visible her lover made her many in all 

1 Mine (l’Obeikirch Memoir es We shall base occasion to borrow 
largely from this author who, having lived at the Court of Montbeliard 
in the second part of the eighteenth century, was able to collect some 
very savoury details regarding the characters of this story 

s This small principality was a dependency ol the House of Brunswick 
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haste a Hen von Sedlitz (21st May 1695) On the aruval of a 
second child the unfortunate husband, aware that he had played as 
little pait in this hirth as he had played in the first, and lebelhng 
against having to share his wife, requested and obtained an an- 
nulment of the marriage 

The husband having gracefully retired, the Duke decided to 
marry Ins mistiess The ceremony, celebrated secretly at Rejouitz 
in Poland on the 31st May 1696, was a mixture of tragedy and 
comedy Since the affair had to be conducted in the utmost secrecy 
the hnde appeared at the altar disguised as a man In the marriage 
lines the couple were only mentioned by tlieir initials and the 
priest, refusing to bless the union of two people whose identity ho 
did not know, found himself forced to continue the service at the 
point of a pistol The marriage was not made public until the 
1st June 1697, it was then pioclaimed with all appropriate solem- 
nity Nevertheless, Leopold-Eberhai d’s love-life was soon to be- 
come exceedingly complicated. We shall try 0111 best to throw 
some light upon this family imbiogho and to show it m all its 
strange monstrosity. 

A certain Curie, a Monthdliard tailor, liad mairied the daugh- 
ter of a butcher from the same town. By this woman he had a son 
and four daughters who were as ‘beautiful as the day and as witty 
and able as they were beautiful ' (Mme d’Oberkirch) One day tins 
tailor abandoned Ins needle for the sword and attained the rank of 
captain in the Loiraine army, according to the prevailing custom 
he liad taken as nom dc guerre the name of L’Esperance The 
hazard of tile campaigns — or rather some astute atriere pcnsec— 
brought lnm to Posen 111 Silesia escorted by his daughters, whom 
lie managed to introduce to Leopold-Ebei hard The arrival of the 
de l’Esperante girls was the beginning of poor Anna Sabina's 
troubles. The Duke, seduced by the wiles of these dangerous 
sirens, thought of nothing except how to keep them with him. 1 It 
was not easy,’ writes Mme d’Oberkirch, ‘for their lowly birth ex- 
cluded them from almost everything ’ Leopold-Eberhard over- 
came these difficulties He obtained from the Emperor Leopold I 
the title of Baron of the Empire for the father This title em- 
bi aced the whole family, winch found itself raised above the rank of 
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commoner. ‘This difficulty overcome,’ goes on Mine d’Oberkiuh, 
‘the Prmce introduced the ladies to his wife, Anna Sahmn Hed- 
vogei At first they pleased her veiy much They were well 
brought up and talented, possessing grace, gentleness and charm- 
ing characters, they showed her great lespect and lavished atten- 
tions upon her.’ Leopold-Ebeihard, not content with Ins first suc- 
cess, soon suggested that the sisters should be admitted into the 
house as ladies-in-waiting The all-too-credulous Anna Sabina, 
‘still not suspecting the truth, m other ivoids her husband’s pas- 
sion” asked for some days to think the matter over 1 She soon had 
a presentiment and lefused the offer The Punce insisted, she 
obeyed lum with her usual docility, hut with a ceitain repugnance 
which the futiue w r ould jusLify only too soon’ (Mine d’Oberkucli), 
In fact, the Prince became enamouied of Scb.isLionne, the oldest 
of the de l’Esperance gills, ‘a tall, majestic blonde with soft and 
winning manners, and with a most alluimg and languishing 
expression ill her largo blue eyes’ He fell madly in love with 
her. 

Tins idyll continued after the Peace of Ryswick (1697) Imd put 
an end to hostilities between France and Austria and, eventually, 
to the exile of the Princes of Montbeliaid In 1G98 Duke Goorg 
returned to Ins estates and sent for his son 

Tile future must have appeared unclouded to Leopold-Eber- 
iiard The amazement caused at Montbeliaid by the triumphal 
entrance of the young couple, escorted by four Baronesses de 
l’Esperance, soon died down Anna Sabina, well received by her 
father-in-law, despite her plebeian 01 igm, lived m the castle as 
hei editary princess (I11 hci luggage she had, of course, bi ought a 
child who guaranteed tlio continuity of the family line ) Moit*- 
ovoi, Sebastienne de l’Esperance was content to oxeuise her 
jxmei ovei liei lover behind the scenes But Montbehai <1 was 
bluntly to witness a scandalous lomance which moused piotests 
from foreign couits and made the whole of Europe laugh 

Anna Sabina was soon to see her suspicions of her husband's 
infidelity confnmed The lattei, suddenly losing all restraint, 
openly showed his passion for Sebastienne de l’EspcTance by pi e- 
sentmg her with the castle of Seloncourt and naming her 
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‘Maitresse d’hdtel at the court, a post previously given only to 
ladies of the highest rank’ . 

At this point, on 21st May 1699, Duke Georg died and Leopold- 
Eberhard inherited Montbdliaid together with considerable do- 
mains from Ins mother, Chdtillon-Coligny. In oidei to give his 
outiaged wife at least a sop to her self-esteem, he badgered the 
Empei or until he obtained for her the title of Countess of Sponeck, 
a title which devolved upon the children and her brothers who, 
of course, automatically became Counts 1 

The new Countess could not for long conceal the jealousy which 
her rivals inspired Moreover she was subjected to the greatest 
brutality by the Duke, who one day even beat her and left her for 
dead in her boudoir ‘ To remove the cause of his wife’s jealousy, 
Leopold-Eberhard pretended to be intei ested m the sister Poly- 
xlme ’ She was the youngest of the de l’Esperance daughters, ‘one 
of Nature’s masterpieces’ The Duke, by playing this comedy, 
became so enamoured of the charming creature that he simul- 
taneously deceived Ins wife and Ins mistress Polyxfene, according 
to Mine d’Oberkirch, ‘ encouraged him to the greatest follies. But 
she soon died m the flower of her youth [1 708’] 

Leopold-Eberliai d behaved with these four women exactly as 
Louis XV was to behave with the de Nesles sisters In fact, at the 
same time that lie was having an affair with the eldest and the 
youngest of the de l’Espei ance girls, he publicized his passion for 
the second, Henrietta Edwiga, a ‘passionate and fiery biunette, 
often gloomy and jealous to the point of uttering threats and all 
the more dangerous because, fundamentally, she was self-con- 
ti oiled, very aware of her own interests and very prompt to see 
where those mteiests lay’ (Mme d’Oberkirch) The Duke’s in- 
ti iguo with the thn d of the sisters was already of ten yeais’ stand- 
ing It had staited at Oels while the Montbdliai d family was still 
m exile Leopold- Ebei hard, after making Henrietta Edwiga twice 
a mother, had marned her m February 1G97 to a Silesian count, 

1 This Imperial accolade at the same time rewaided Geoig- Wilhelm, 
Anna Sabina’s brother, for Ins loyal services m the aimy Sponeck was 
the name of a castle situated oti the hanks of the Rhine in the legion of 
Breisgau and was a dependency of Montbehaid 
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Johann Ludwig von Sandeisleben, a gentleman of his suite 
During the first years of this union two sons weie Loin who boro 
the name of Saiulersleben In 1701 the husband, having doubts 
on the paternity of his offspnng, and not without justification, 
obtained a divoice, Leopold-Ebei hard legitimized Hennetta- 
Edwnga’s two eldest sons, adopted the two youugoi, gave all those 
bastards Lhe name of Sanderslehon, brought them back to Mout- 
beliard, and presented them with estates m the County of Coligny 1 
The Countess of Sponeck’s patience was now at an end Aftei 
resorting to repioaches wlucli meiely imtated and souicd hoi 
husband, she retnod to her own apaitments and lefused to share 
her life with this punce who was devoid of all principles and 
whose mistaken ideas fiom the Koran had obviously turned Ins 
head, Finally, tieated with almost unpaialleled insolence, she le- 
coveied hoi dignity and banished fiom lioi piesence at the fnsL 
oppoi tunity these contemptible women, the cause of lioi mis- 
fortunes The same evening she asked pei mission to leave tin* 
court with her cluldien and to live m future fai fiom those who 
had insulted hei . Leopold-Ebeiliai d agi eed and they sepai ated by 
mutual consent 111 1709 He gave hei for her lifetime the enjoy- 
ment of the Castle of Hei icourt and its dependent lands, lights and 
1 evenue (Mine d’Oberkirch) 2 The Countess of Sponeck w as * much 
beloi ed 111 Monfbeliai d The entire corn t escorted her to hei new 
domain — forty young horsemen fiom the most bottom able fami- 
lies in the town, including the Prince of Monthehaid-Oels, 
Leopold-Ebeihaid’s own biother-m-law This incident aroused 
gi eat rage among liei enemies, Henrietta Edwiga neailj suffo- 
cated with rage’ (Mme d’Oberkirch) 

Suddenly, at the end of 1709, Henuetta Edwiga, the favomite 
of the moment, died Leopold-Eberliard, lecovenng swiftly fiom 
the tragedy, conceived a groat passion foi Elizabeth Chat lotto, the 
last member of the de l’Esperance family, ‘She was a small, 

1 For Ins two adopted clnlchen the Duke obtained French naturaliza- 
tion from Louis XV — the domain of Coligny being on French soil The 
eldest received the County of Coligny in Buigundv, the others were 
given Baldenhemi and other Alsatian fiefs The fonnei took, the name 
of Sandersleben-Cohgn} and the latter de ]'Espei.mie-Cohgn\ 

2 The piojieity of Ifencourt is a mile and a half from Monthidnud 
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dainty, charming creature, gay, frivolous and carefree, she lwej 
entnely for pleasui e She sang and danced from morning to night 
and had not an iota of sense m her head’ (Mme d’Oberkirch) 

This new adventm e was to embroil the Duke fui thei than he 
had anticipated. Five years sufficed for the new favourite to gam 
complete control over her lover and the moment arrived when, 
in order to ob tain legitimacy for her children, she insisted on no 
less than marnage The Duke, completely outwitted, agreed to 
the ultimatum and on the 6 th October 1714 published his divorce 
‘ on the grounds of incompatibility of tempei ’ with Anna Sabina, 
whom he now called his ‘widow’ On the 15th April 1718, in a 
100m at the Montebland palace, he morganatically mamed 
Elizabeth Charlotte de l’Espdrance, named in the marnage lines 
as ‘my leignmg spouse’ 1 Anna Sabina only learned this news, 
which had long been kept seci et, on her return from a journey to 
Denmaik wlieie she had visited her brother Sponeck recently 
appointed geneial and Governor of Copenhagen 

It now remained for Leopold-Eberhard to ensure the future of 
the five childi en he had by this new wife — two others were to be 
horn later— and to airange the civic status of the son and daugh- 
ter of his fust marnage He was most punctilious m legitimizing 
Anna Sabina’s two bastaids, and even more so when it came to the 
progeny he had heaped upon Elizabeth Charlotte 

He thought that he had found a clever scheme to achieve the 
1 equired 1 esults Approaching his relation, Eberhard-Ludwig of 
Wurtteinbeig, the lover of the Giavenitz, he offered him the suc- 
cession of the County of Monlbeliard m exchange for a recognition 
of the legitimacy oi all the fruits of his adultery The two cousins 
met at Wildbad on the 18th May 1715 The Duke of Wuittem- 
herg insisted upon the lorfeituie of any lights to paternal hentage 
for the thi ee sets of natm al children those of Countess Sponeck, 
those of Hemietta Edwiga and those of Elizabeth Cliailotte, in 

1 In the dwoice document Leopold-Eberhard gi anted to Ins ex-wife 
tlie Chateau de Iilamont, the suuoundmg lands and a pension of 4,000 
levies In the event ot Sabina lemanymg, tile gift of Blamont was re- 
voked and the pension reduced to 2,000 ltvies The repudiated wife con- 
tinued to live m complete retirement at Ilencouit, where she died in 
1 75 5 
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consideration of which he offered them a joint levenuo of 12,000 
florins and agreed that an attempt should he made to obtain for 
them the title of Counts of the Empire 

A tieaty to this effect signed in May by the conti acting parties 
was ratified 111 September Then in Octohei, as an extra pint na- 
tion, joung Sponeck was summoned to Ludwigsburg to guarantee 
under oath the execution of the conti act 

Leopold-Eberhaid, satisfied that by this tieaty lie had cmsuml 
the future of his eleven clnldicn, now lived suirouiuled by his 
heteiogeneous family in the palace of Montheland This medi- 
eval manor built at the edge of an escatpmeut had boon half- 
demolished 111 1677 on the oi deis of Louis XIV, its fat fin in com- 
fortable rooms weie heated by tall Geiman stoves 

His couit was undistinguished and only n desue to be sm- 
rounded by a host of couitieis accounts foi the gie.it liumbei of 
high dignitanes it compnsed 1 At table, if we ate Lo believe cer- 
tain household accounts, an exti aoi dinary number of dishes weie 
served 2 * * 5 Occasionally lie went out at night on escapades, finding 
his pleasure in thrashing Llie guaul 01 the passeis-liy His favour- 
ite pastime, howevei, lemamed the chase 

Despite his outward serenity, the Pnnce lived rathei a hectic 
existence He was surrounded by a host of mtngues No one 
dreamed of according the least value to the Wildbad Tieaty and 
everyone was convinced that both the Sponnch and the de 
l’Esperance children had not lost their lights to their paternal 
heritage Tiagedy mingled with comedy, for there was even nicn- 

1 In the Pnnce’s service we find >1 Frenchman, the Comte de la Verne, 
who on return from a mission abroad mutated his mastei \ cynicism and 
did not feai to add as a postscupt to Ins ti.uel expense account ‘lor 
gambling and gills, whatever hgme youi Seiene Highness thinks fit ’ 
(Dus ernoy ) 

s The expenses of the table between 1st Septemliei 1720 and 1st 
Janary 1st 1721 amounted to nearly 4,000 livies, a sum which will seem 

quite reasonable when we consider that, ovei thispenod, were delis ered 
to the loyal kitchens ‘8,700 lb of meat and venison, 54 fat pigs, 91 
hams, 50 sucking pigs, 1,224 °f full, 118 haies, 1 400 head of game, 

1.400 head of poultiy, geese, turkeys, chickens, etc ’ In September 1720 
the Prince fed 7, you people at Ins couit, m OLtobei 2,800, m November 

5 ,700, etc (National Archives, Montbeliaid K 1 7"5 ) 
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tion of attempted poisonings by one or other of the mothers of 
their rivals’ children. 

To bung a little order into this confusion and to leconcile at 
least foui of Ins bastaids, Leopold-Eberhard found a solution 
which can be considered the epitome of Ins Moslem fanaticism; 
he decided, in. accoi dance with ‘the excellent Persian custom' to 
celebrate in his family a double incestuous marriage In February 
1719 was announced the maniage of Leopold, Count Sponeck, 
son of the Duke and Anna Sabina, to Charlotte, Countess of 
Coltgny, named m the marnage contract ‘ daughter of tho noble, 
Sandersleben’ hut in fact the daughter of the Duke and Henrietta 
Edwiga. On the following 51st August a second mainage was an- 
nounced — if one can call it a mainage — between ICarl-Leopold, 
Count of Coligny, son of the same Henrietta Edwiga, to Eber- 
hardme von Sponeck, daughter of Anna Sabina 1 

As a result of these complicated marriages, the Prince, fathei of 
the four young people, became at the same time tho fathcr-in-lavv 
of two of Ins children . . . Accoi ding to Saint Simon, ‘he gave lus 
affection to the first of these strange couples, assunng them as far 
as possible of the succession, and recognising them as the future 
sovereigns All manner of roguery and falsification of the most 
complicated natuie were employed to support the validity of these 
pretended marriages and to legitimise both the Sponecks, as issue 
of the one, and the de l’Espdrances the issue of the other 1 

One can envisage the scandal provoked by this double marriage 
Anna Sabina rebelled when she learned of the mairiage of her 
two childi en to her husband’s bastards The country was infuri- 
ated by the cynical immorality of its sovereign. The news spread 
to Wurttomberg wheie Duke Eberhard-Ludwig protested ve- 
hemently' against this manoeuvre which was a bleach of the 
recently concluded family pact. He insisted that the newly mar- 
ried couples should he deprived of the pi mcely rank accorded them 
m such a brazen manner and in violation of the document signed 
at Wildbad. Leopold-Eberhard refused to he defeated He em- 
barked upon <1 campaign, which only death was to interrupt, with 

1 This particular couple has no history The wife went mad shortly 
after her marriage and was sent to an asylum The husband disappeared 
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tile object, of obtaining official sanction to the rights of succession 
of Ins Sponeck children Aftei furnishing legal proof of the legality 
of his niamage to Anna Sabina, and the legitimacy of the children 
horn in wedlock, he resolutely confirmed the eldest m his heredi- 
tary title of Prince of Montbeliaid. In 1719 lie went to Versailles, 
hoping to win the support of Fiance m obtaining an annulment 
of the Treaty of Wildbad, or at least, m event of his failure, in 
ensuring his son a leasonable foitune The Regent lefused to 
arbitrate on the pretext that it was not Ins affair, and asked the 
Imperial Aube Council for a decision After eight months of fruit- 
less effort Leopold-Eberhaid loft Pans with the joeis of the public 
ringing in Ins ears. 

In November 1721 the Aulic Council annulled the titles which 
Sponeck had assumed and ‘foibade the burglieis of Montbehard 
and the inhabitants of the County to lecogmse any of Leopold- 
Ebei liard’s children’ 

A new deciee by this Council, daLed the 8th Apnl 1723, main- 
tained that ‘all the children, those of Anna Sabina ITedwiger 
and Elizabeth Chailotte de l’Esperance, were unfit to assume 
then father's dignity’, the same applying to the cluldien of 
Henrietta Edwuga doclaied by the Duke, their father, ‘to he 
natural children’, and, finally, that the Wurttemberg branch 
‘was the sole heir to Montbeliaid’ (Mine d’Obeikiicli) Leopold- 
Eberhard opposed this decision He sent his son Sponeck to Vienna 
to defend his claims, but the Emperor lefused to leceive him 
except as a private individual 

The unfoitunate plaintiff had not long returned to Mont- 
heliard when 111 1723 Ins father, whose health had been under- 
mined by Ins disorderly life, had a stroke during a ball given foi 
lus illegitimate children Ho was fifty-three He lingered for three 
weeks dining winch his wife, Anna Sabina, hastened from Hdn- 
court and, forgetting her resentment, nuised lum with the most 
touching care, while Elizabeth Chailotte disappeared, abandoning 
the man whom she, too, called hei husband. 1 Some maintained 

1 She retired to Clairval in France and died in Alsace in 1731 Her 
sons bore the name of de 1 ’Esperance In 1758 they relinquished their 
trench properties and all their claims to the titles and arms of the 
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that the Prince died m poveity, others, like Saint Simon, that he 
left a gieat deal of cash and precious stones He had to be buned 
secretly The scandals which had been a feature of his 1 eign had 
aroused a sullen liatied among his subjects. It was feared that the 
coffin would he deseciated 


The day after his cousin’s death Duke Eberhard-Ludwig of 
Wurttembeig prepaied, m accordance with the Wildbad Treaty, 
to take possession of the County of Montbeliard He immediately 
appointed as govemoi lus chief minister, the Count von Graven- 
itz, the hi other of the favourite who was at tho height of her 
powei The Count of Sponeck tried to lesist He seized the keys to 
the city and the Scliloss and took oaths of fidelity fiom his subjects 
A few councillors and a group of buighers at first declared them- 
selves to he his paitisans but abandoned him m a cowardly manner 
as soon as his star seemed to be on the wane Sponeck made a last 
protest to the Emperor against what he considered to be spolia- 
tion His letters wei e * returned to lnm with the arms of his seal 
and his signature cancelled ’ (Saint-Simon) At this moment the 
sons of Henrietta Edwiga de l’Esperance entered the lists, ‘ trying 
to exclude the Sponecks and to pose as the legitimate heirs’ ( idem ), 
The Empeioi, in a rage, declared all Lcopold-Eheihaid’s children 
bastards without exception, and forbade them 1 to bear the names 
and arms of Wuittemberg and the title of Montbeliard’ (idem). 

Finally Flench troops, under General de Montigny, were or- 
dered to put an end to the mattei They laid siege to the town and 
the castle of Montbeliaid Sponeck was forced to capitulate. Held 
prisoner foi some time, he was finally" allowed to i etire to Alsace 
After the flight of Leopold-Eherhard’s piogeny it was discovered 
that all the jewels and objects of value mentioned in the dead 
man’s inventoiy had disappeaicd fiom the palace, ‘everything 
having been carried off by the wives and childien of the late 
Duke 1 1 

princes of Montbeliard m exchange for a pension The eldest took the 
name of Comte de Hornberg, the second, after a life of debauch, went 
mad, the youngest seised m the French Army 

1 National Aicliwes, Montbeliard E 1775 
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In spite of his setbacks, Sponeck refused to consider the cause 
irrevocably lost. In 1755 lie went to Paris in an attempt to obtain 
a revocation of the Imperial sentence from the King of France. 
The Parlement, 1 having no power ovei a German pi olongod the 
trial indefinitely ‘m order to amuse the Emperor’, who showed 
himself to be intractable The case was finally heard before the 
Pans couits on the 23rd June 1753 Accoidmg to Saint- Simon, 
Sponeck was ti eated ‘ even worse ’ Although the legitimacy of lus 
birth was not questioned, his right to the Montbehard mheu- 
tance was seriously contested 

Sponeck and his wife, ‘pioved also to be Ins sister’ according to 
Saint-Simon, lived in Pans wlieie they abjured the Protestant 
faith in the ai cluepiscopal chapel For this ceicmony they had 
prevailed upon the Due de Luynes and the Pnncesse do Carignau 
to be their godparents The neophytes, concludes Saint-Simon, 
‘did not stir from Saint-SulpLce, the Jesuits and all the fashionable 
pious haunts They were saints, despite then incest and their 
desire to expropriate the property of otheis ’ The de Rohan family 
took up their cause m the hope of piocuinig the hand of the 
Sponeck son for one of tlieir daughters, who would thus acqune 
the lank of a foreign princess The Sponeck couple weie veiv well 
received by the French nobility ‘ He had a name and w as w ealthy. 
People did not inquire too closely into their origins’ (Saint- 
Simon) 

The result of the trial, which lasted until 1740, was disastrous 
and ‘ cast this infamous rabble back into the oblivion from which 
it should never have emerged’ (Samt-Simon) On the 24th April 
of the same year, the Fiench court, anxious to appease the Em- 
peror, launched a geneial attack upon Sponeck ‘The misery of 
the vanquished and of their protectois was great’ (Saint-Simon). 
Karl-Eugen, at this tune ruling Duke of Wurttemberg, came to 
Versailles in 1748 to thank Louis XV foi the moral support which 
he had given lnm in the question of the Montheliard succession, 

The following yeat Sponeck’s adventurous career finished in a 
tragic manner when he broke his neck on the road from Pans to 
Versailles His wnfe, with great impertinence, although she no 
longer had the right to the name of Pnncesse de Montbehard 
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appal ed in public with the full arms of Wurttembeig on her 
carnage ‘She continued,’ says Samt-Simon, ‘to flaunt lierself 
brazenly everywhere with a pair of breasts as big as drums which 
m spiLe of her piety, she did not bothei to hide ’ 


Duke Eberhard-Ludwig of Wurttemberg paid several visits to 
the County with which he had been officially invested His suc- 
cessor Duke Kail- Alexander lost the habit of residing there In 
1769 the eldest son of the latter, ICarl-Eugen, enti usted the 
government of the pnncipahty to his younger bi other Fnedrich- 
Eugen, who held the appointment for twenty yeais Fnednch- 
Eugen led the fi ugal existence of a country squire at Montbdliard 
He hi ought life and piospenly to the County, and was benevolent 
to Ins subjects, who adoied him 1 

A taste for the ai ts which had been dormant m the region seems 
to have been awakened under the Pnncess, nee Brandenburg- 
Schwedt, Fiedei ickthe Great’s niece She herself was an artist and 
painter with a certain talent 

At the outset the Pnnce was obliged to install lumself 111 a villa 
built in 1751 by Baron Gemmmgen, this was temporal lly put at 
his disposal until the work on the palace should be completed 
Several of the picturesque towers of the medieval building which 
had served as a court foi the sovereigns of the countiy were 
deployed, but the old bastions flanking the new castle were pre- 
seived The aicliitecture is lather cold and can still be seen today. 

The Princes of Montbeliard had never di earned of having a 
country house. In 1770 Friednch-Eugen decided to build one He 
chose Etupes, three miles east of Monlbehaid and charmingly 
situated in fields and willow gloves, through which ran a little 
stream The plans were drawn up m Stuttgart, 2 and the Pnnce 

1 A war wound forced Fi lednch-Eugen to travel only in Ills carriage 
The good folk of Montbeliard lespectfully saluted the Prince’s carnage 
as soon as they saw it appear, whether it was occupied or empty 

a It is piobable that La Guepiere, who as we have seen built so many 
palaces in Wurttemberg, had a hand m the plans of Etupes In Mont- 
behai d he is known to hat e built the Ratha.us With the Church of Samt 
Martin it adorns the present square, which has virtually remained 
unchanged 
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pnti usted the work to the architect Moiel The castle, built in less 
than a y ear according to contemporary documents, seems to have 
been lacking m accommodation and stylo. The 111am building 
with a hare nine windows contained the reception looms The 
Entiance Couit was flamed by two huge wings, one of which 
contained a long gallery aping Versailles, and the other a small 
tlieatie 1 

The inteiior decoration, carried out too hastily, w'as unpreten- 
tious The appointments remained modest until 1776, the year 
Ft lednch-Eugen married his daughter Doiothea to the Tsarc- 
i itch, the future Paul I, an epileptic who, when lie was on the 
point of becoming leconciled with France, was assassinated in 
1801 2 

This unexpected marriage suddenly bi ought wealth to the 
Pnnce’s family which, on the day of the coi emony, leceived from 
(Jathenne the Great a revenue of 60,000 livies and numerous 
piesonts of all kinds 

The gai dens of Stupes, rather resti icted in size, soon became as 
famous as those of Moitefontame, Ermenonville or Mdrdville 3 
They weie tei raced and their design was a combination of the 
Fi ouch style and the new English fashion The rather puerile senti- 
mentality of the period, which often exceeded the bounds of good 
taste, insisted that they should be dotted with various structures 
and tiaversed by brooks tuckling in cascades beneath Chinese 
bridges At the side of an old summei -house built by Leopold- 

1 In 1802 the right wing still existed almost intact The rest of the 
building had fallen m rums 

3 Princess Dorothea had ongmally been betiothed to the eldest son 
of the Landgrave of Iiesse-Daimstadt F01 political reasons Frederick II 
foiled the fiance to stand down in favour of the Russian Tsaievitdi 
Dorothea, who became Tsanna m 1796 under the title Maria Fedorovna, 
was the mother ot the Emperoi Alexandei I, Napoleon’s enemy 

3 Cf the work of Kraft Plans des plus beaux jar dine d’Angletci 1 c, de 
Fiance et d' Allcmagne, Strasbourg, 1809 According to this author, the 
architect Kleber had apparently been ordered to cairy out the plans 
fui mshed by the Prince for the gardens of h tapes Kleber, a pupil of 
Chain 1 in, was at the time Inspector of Public Buildings at Belfort Prior 
to 1792, the year he joined the Revolutionary armies, nothing pointed 
to the fact that this modest architect would use to such heights in the 
military profession 
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Eberhard and known as the Tower because of its curious winding 
staircase, now stood an elegant villa surrounded by lawns of flowers 
the Princess’s favounte retreat, the woodcutter's hut, rustic in ap- 
pearance but full of valuable furniture from Paris, the dairy farm 
m the form of a Swiss chalet; a temple of Flora with rose trellises and 
a tall column dedicated ‘to the Absent’, a vast orangery, said to 
be one of the finest in Europe and winch, on occasion, could bo 
transformed into a theatre; an aviary full of rare birds, a grotto 
whose colouied crystal stalactites took on a fairy-like quality when 
illuminated, and a maze reached by a triumphal arch made of 
Roman ruins discovei ed nearby at Mandeur Finally, perched on 
a steep rock opposite the castle, the anchorites’ hermitage where 
Fnednch-Eugen studied his Plutaich 1 

In the immediate neighhouthood of Etupes on the Delle road 
near Exincouit was another small country villa called 'Les 
Reveries’ built by the Princess It consisted of a salon and two 
simply decoiated boudoirs whose windows opened on to gardens 
full of flowers and bushes, relieved by statues and vases. They 
have all disappeared. 

At Stupes, the court of Fnednch-Eugen, despite his vast retinue 
of hutlers, couriers, trumpeters, and a small, well-drilled guard, 
remained intimate and exempt from etiquette 2 Fnednch-Eugen, 
father of ten childien, seemed to have been mainly preoccupied 
m educating this large progeny He corresponded with Jean- 
Jatques Rousseau, whose principles for teaching children had been 
adopted throughout Eui ope Among the replies which the author 
of Emile addi essed to the Prince is the famous letter whose open- 
ing sentence is worth quoting 

1 Were I unfoitunate enough to have been born a Prince, to he 
fettered by my status and foiced to have a retinue, a suite and 
seivants, that is to say, masters, and that ncveitlieless, I had a 
sufficiently elevated soul to wish to be a man despite my rank, 

1 Di Berdot I ojrage de Montbeliard a. Potsdam, 1775 

2 The accounts of the Couit of Montbeliard never mention tobacco as 
an item It was probably forbidden to smoke or to take snuff m the castle 
Nor is there any mention of soap Did they wash"* Possibly But then 
only the tips of their fingers 1 (National Archives, Montbeliard K 1775 ) 
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a Wish to fulfil the gieat duties of father, husband and citizen 
of the human lepublic, I should soon feel gieat difficulties in 
reconciling all this, particularly in educating my children to 
the state ordained for them by nature, despite that which they 
have among their peers 

The Prince’s entouiage was composed of serious-minded, cau- 
tious, austere and somewhat boring people. The philosophers, the 
ancient and the very modem historians were read a gieat deal. 
Great interest was taken m new discoveries, such as Mesmei’s 
magnetism and the Montgolfier biotheis ‘attempts to fly in bal- 
loons However, the season at Stupes always became more ani- 
mated on the visit of some peison of mark the Empei or Joseph II; 
Karl-Eugen of Wurttemberg and his wife the Countess of Uohen- 
henn, who stayed there foi four months in 1771, the Elector of 
Cologne, Prince Henry of Prussia, Fiedeiick II’s brother, the 
Prince of Hesse, the Duke of Biunswock, the Margiave of Ans- 
hacli with lus mistress Lady Ciaven, and many others. 

In August 178a Fnedrich-Eugen received his daughter and 
son-in-law, the Tsaievitch Paul For this sensational occasion the 
tables of the palace were laden with victuals 1 equisitioned m 
haste from all parts of the country A series of fetes offered to the 
Imperial couple occupy many pages in the Memoircs of Mine 
d’Oberkucli 

At Stupes, scholars and famous literal y men were assured of 
a warm welcome, and included Lavater, tlie Abbe Raynal and 
Dr Tionclnn of Geneva La Harpe stayed there frequently but 
his lather too obvious vanity and caustic wit were not found par- 
ticularly agreeable by this peaceful little court 1 The Chevalier 
Florian, on the contrary, was very popular 1 He was an amusing, 
very gay man from Languedoc who could tell a 1 acy s tory He was 

1 A few verses addressed by La Ilarpe m 1781 to their Serene Roval 
Highnesses at Etupes reflect the patriarchal life at the Court of Mont- 
beliard 

Que ces lieu? fortunes ont lies rruiilres aimables 1 
Quel spectacle nouveau 1 J’ai vu, dans ce sejour, 

Le bonheur que Von croit Stranger a. la cour 
Et les antiques mceurs que Von traite de fables 
Que la simplicity sied bicn a la grandeur 1 . 
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short and stocky with a big round head and looked a trifle com- 
mon ’ The gentle, gallant poet recited his graceful veises to the 
court and his sentimental writings were a pleasant conti ast to the 
philosophical theories which had recently come from France and 
were considered subversive 

Then the revolutionary era arrived A few days after the taking 
of the Bastille, the population of Montbehard took refuge m the 
capital to make an aimed stand against Fiench patriots A few 
emigres entered the region and, not feeling that they weie in a 
foreign country, went straight thiough The Marquise de Lage 
and young Polastion, who accompanied her, were mistaken for 
the Queen and the Dauphin As soon as the Princess of Mont- 
bdliaid was mfoimed of their arrival she sent squires and cham- 
berlains to offer them the hospitality of her castle. 1 

In April 1792, Friednch-Eugen, tenified by the turn of events 
in France, sent his foitune and his most precious furniture to 
Wurttemberg foi safe custody As soon as he learned of the disas- 
trous flight to Varennes he decided to return to his own country, 
to the despair of a population which loved its princes and feared 
nothing so much as a change of lulcr or of policy Events were not 
long delayed In September 4,000 French troops entered Mont- 
bdliard armed with pitclifoiks and took the garrison prisoner 
Officers from Belfort proclaimed that ‘all peoples who fought 
against slavery would zeceive help from France’ On the 10th 
October 1795 appeared the People's Representative, Bernard de 
Samtes, sent by the Convention to Montbdhard to establish French 
law in the country. His first visit was to the mayoi , to whom he 
made a brief speech- ‘I bung you liberty,’ he declaied ‘You are 
wrong,’ replied that worthy man ‘We have known libeity for 
longer than you have, and a libeity as complete as possible It has 
been one of the vntues of our princes We feel nothing except 
gratitude for them,’ ‘Not a word more,’ said the representative, 
‘my cannon aie outside ’ 2 

1 Marquise de Lage Souvenirs 

a Tlie guillotine claimed no victims m Montbeliaid According to local 
chronicles a cat was guillotined to ensuie that the instrument was m 
working order and to intimidate the population by the sight of blood 
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The local revolutionary party, which grew more and more 
threatening, insisted that trees of liberty should be planted by 
the townsmen, apprentice scms-culottes who felt little enthusiasm 
for the new gospel Finally, it imposed French law on the County 
of Montbehaid which, cut off fiom Wuittembeig, was a few 
years later attached to France by the Treaty of Luneville (1801 j. 
Thus what was annexation pure and simple became an accom- 
plished fact, * it was the end of a county which had continued as an 
independent state for more than 750 years’ (Mme d’Obeikirch) 
The Revolution, considering Fnedrich-Eugen as an crmgrd, con- 
fiscated and nationalized all his domains The little furniture 
which still remained m the castles of Montbdliard and Stupes was 
put up to auction m December 1795, or burnt on the oiders of 
Bernard de Samtes. All that survived the disaster was a porti ait of 
Friedncli-Eugen which is in the city museum today 

fitupes was bought for 25,000 levies by a Belfort Jew named 
Dreyfus who installed a cloth factory in it only Lo demolish it on 
the orders of the Convention which had just decreed the destruc- 
tion of all buildings that recalled the loathed regime With the 
materials fiom it, houses were built 111 the neighbourhood and 
gradually all trace vanished of the charming domain which today 
is trial ked only by a tumbledown wall 
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